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NOTES ON AEISTOPHANES 


YOL. IV. 


B 



[The original of these notes was contained in a separate manu- 
script, dated July 1747, in the possession of Mathias, which 
was presented to him by lUehard Stonehewer, one of Gray’s 
executors. They were published by Mathias in 1814, and 
have never since been reprinted. It has been thought best 
to print the Greek, in this instance, as Gray wrote it. — E d.] 



AOHAENENSES. 

Olymp. 88. 3. 

It 1 appears from several passages in the drama itself 
and in the Scholia, that it was played in this olympiad 
and year, Archont. Enthydemo, and consequently the 
year before his Equites. In the sixth line he mentions 
the fine imposed on Cleon, of five talents; so that 
it is not true, that his Equites was the occasion of 
that disgrace (see v. 300), as the author of his life 
has written, and the Scholia here say. 

V. 11. This Theognis, satirized as a bad writer of 
tragedy, and from his coldness nicknamed Xtcoi/, was 
twenty-two years afterwards one of the thirty tyrants. 
Moschus, Dexitheus, and Chmris, mentioned here, were 
tibicines of this time. 

47. Euripides, in his Iphigenia in Tauris, is here 
ridiculed. 

66. The allowance to an Athenian embassy con- 
sisted of two drachmae a day to each person employed. 

119. The Medea of Euripides is here parodied. I 

1 It was not any oligarchy, or tyranny, which retrenched the 
chorus in the Athenian comedy, or prohibited the representa- 
tion ot real characters, as Tlatonius asserts, in his observations 
entitled TLept dca^opas KCijpLccdLQv, — [G-RAY. ] 
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read, ^^vpijiieve, wliicli improves tlie parody of Euri- 
pides. — Effeminate persons began to shave their chins 
even in these times. (V. Athenaeum, L. 13. p. 565. 
and Thesmoph. v. 225.) 

233. The action against Pisistratns at Fallen e, one 
of the AyjfjLOL of Attica, is mentioned by Andocides, 
de Mysteriis, whose great-grandfather Leogoras was 
'Erparrjyos there. 

346-47. — Avacretetv /3o't]v, 

OXiyov r CLir^Oavov avOpaK^s Hapvatrcrtot. ktX. 
Should we not read llapvt-jOioilt 

387. tfec. Hieronimus a tragick and lyrick poet. — 
Euripides and Cephisophon ridiculed. — The iEneus, 
Fhcenix, Philoctetes, Bellerophon, Telephus, Thyestes, 
and Ino of Euripides, are laughed at, where he had 
introduced the principal characters in poor apparel to 
move compassion. The sententious pertness of his per- 
sonages, and the inactiveness and folly of his chorusses, 
are all noticed. The poverty of his mother is alluded to. 

442.— Tons 3’ av XopevTag 7jXi0iovs Trapeorravat, &c. 

Euripides is here satirized for making his chorusses 
take little part in the action of the drama, but either 
telling long fables, or impertinently questioning and 
answering the characters. 

504. — Ot;t€ yap <f>opOL 'HKOucrtj &c. 

■ The time, when the contributions of the allies were 
brought to Athens, was during the Dionysia ra Kar 
aa-Tv, (see Isocrat. de Pace, 175,) in spring time in the 
month Elaphebolion ; the Lenjea were celebrated in 
winter pretty late, two months before the other, and in 
tlie country, at which time this piece was played. 
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529. Hept/cXeiy? ovXvfJLTTio^; 

HcrrpaTTTei/, ejSpovraj ^vveavKa rr]V EXXaSa, &c. 

The fine fragment from the Arj/xot of Enpolis on 
Pericles. 

602. Mtcr^oc/jopoijvras rpeLS Spa^fioLS, &C. 

He seems to mean that they sent their 'ErparrjyoL 
on various useless embassies, who gladly accepted them, 
as well to be out of the way of danger, as to earn the 
publick allowance, two or three drachmae a day, and to 
be out of the power of their creditors. 

628. ovy€ yopoicriv €<j6ecrT7^/v€ TpvyiKois o St^acr- 
KaXos 'qpioiv, (fee. 

TpvycoSta seems always to mean comedy here. See 
above, v. 498 and 499. Is this Farabasis to be under- 
stood of Aristophanes himself, or of Callistratiis the 
actor, in whose name he seems to have exhibited all his 
dramas, before the Equites ? Some of the Scholia take 
it of the latter (see v. 654); they also rightly under- 
stand in a ridiculous light what is here said of the 
Persian king, which the writer of the Poet’s life, and 
Mad. Dacier also, seriously report as a fact. 

703. Is this the Thucydides, son of Melesias, who 
underwent the ostracism, or, as Idomeneus says (see 
Schol. ad Vespas, v. 941), perpetual banishment, and 
that he fled into Persia, 01. 83, 4, nineteen years before 
this ^ Cephisodemiis seems to have been his accuser. 

875. Nacrcras, KoAocod?, (fee. Is KoAotos the jay, or 
the jackdaw, or the magpye^ It was, as it appears, an 
eatable bird. It appears also, that the Greeks eat 
hedge-hogs, foxes, locusts, moles, otters, and cats, (see 
Athenseus, L. 17, p. 300.) The Megareans brought 
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salt, swine, gar lick, &c., to sell at the Athenian markets, 
and bought corn there, &c. The Boeotians (see Irene 
V. 1003 and 4.) sold them water-fowl and wild-fowl of 
various sorts, manufactures of rushwork, as mats, wicks 
for lamps, &c., and fish from their lakes, particularly 
excellent eels. 

883. The ‘OttXcov Kptcrt? of iEschylus is here parodied. 

1000. It is certain that this comedy was played 
during the Lensea, and many parts of it seem a repre- 
sentation of the festival itself, as v. 238, where Dicseo- 
poKs and his family perform sacrifice to Bacchus, and 
here is the Certamen Bibendi, used in the Xoat : but 
we are not told that this ceremony was used except on 
the second day of the Anthesteria. Hence it seems 
probable, that it was used alike in the Leneea. 

1029. Ov 87]/jLo<TLevo}v TvyxoiVd), The iDublick elected 
and gave a salary to certain physicians (see Aves, v. 
585, and Plutus, v. 408) who took no fees from par- 
ticular people. 

It appears from some of the scenes in this comedy, 
that the Prytanes were present in the publick assemblies, 
seated in the place of honour ; that they kept order 
there, and commanded the archers to apprehend any 
one who made a disturbance 3 and that they produced 
ambassadors to the people, and dismissed the assembly. 
Ambassadors were entertained in the Prytaneum at the 
invitation of the senate. 



EQUITES. 

Olymp. 88. 4. In Lcnteis, Mense Posideone. 

V. 9. Olympus, tlie scliolar of Marsyas, invented the 
symphony of flutes. 19. Alludes to Euripides. 61. 
ASet Se Alluding to the SibylPs oracles. 

123. Alluding to the oracles of Bacis. The Scholiast 
says there were three of that name. 

282. It seems, that Cleon, for his success at Sphac- 
teria, had a publick maintenance allowed him in the 
Prytaneum. 

399. The sottishness of Cratinus. — Morsimus, the 
son of Philocles, wrote Tragedy. 404. The TeOpLinroL 
of Simonides cited. 

504. This was the first drama which Aristophanes 
brought upon the stage in his own name, (see Yespse, v. 
1013.) and he himself played the character of Cleon in it. 
517. EiSw? d ^TraOev MayvrjS afxa rais 7roXtaL<5 

KaTLOV(TaiS, &C. 

Magncs, the comick poet, had great success in his 
plays, named, 'Bap/SinBes, 'T'Tji/t'?, Barpa^oi^ 

AuSot, but was hissed off the stage in his decline. 

523. KpaTU'o-u pL€fjLvi-jfjL€vos. Cratiiuis — his ancient 
glory is declared ; but he afterwards grew negligent, 
drunken, and despised in his old ago. Connas, the 
tibicen, lost his former reputation. 
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524. The passage cited from the Pytine of Cratiniis 
in the Scholia must either not be in that drama, or the 
poet must allude here to some other similar passage ; as 
the Pytine was not played till the following year, and 
(as the Scholia say afterwards) written upon the provo 
cation here given by Aristophanes. 

534. Crates; his various success. Aristophanes 
assigns his reasons for not before exhibiting any drama 
in his own name. 

586. The comick chorus (as the Scholiast informs 
us, and see also Aves, v, 298) consisted of twenty-four 
persons, the tragick chorus but of fifteen. They were 
(sometimes) composed of men, women, and children, 
mixed, as in the Yespos, <kc. Casaubon, in his notes to 
V. 495, gives an account of the Parabasis and of its 
seven parts, namely, the Ko/x/xaT 60 T/, Hapapacn? (proprie 
dicta), MdKpov or Ilvtyog, 'Erpocjj'i], Eircppy-jpa, Ai/rc- 
(TTpocf^r}, Kai Avr€TLpprjpia. 

596. The humour of these lines, and of the naval 
expedition of the horses, is hardly intelligible at present. 

701. IlpoeSpta was an honour conferred on principal 
citizens for their services : every one was obliged to give 
them place in the assembly, the senate, the theatre, &c. 
Cleon had this honour after his success at Sphacteria. 

782. Irjv ev 2aXapLLVL. It is plain what part he 
means : but why does he call it so 1 

790. ErosoySooi^ Must be understood of the eighth 
year only beginning. 

810. TToXis Apyov^. The sharpness of this parody 
of Euripides consists in this : Cleon, under a pretence 
of an embassy to Argos, was suspected of carrying on a 
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private correspondence with the Spartans, on the sub- 
ject of restoring the prisoners he had naade at Spliacteria. 
(See V. 463.) 

851. Here is a good account of the ostracism, in the 
Scholia, but with some errours. It is said to be in use 
■with the Argives, Megareans and Milesians ; but Phaeax 
in his oration on the subject, spoken probably not many 
years after this, affirms the contrary ; Movo6 yap avrov 
T(j)v /cat ovSepaa rcov aAAcoF ttoXhhv 

eOeXei fup.'i'jcracrdaL j and it is not likely, that those 
cities should have adopted it, after it ceased to be in 
use at Athens, which took place Olymp. 91. 1. In 
enumerating several great men exostracised, he mentions 
Alcibiades, who never was so. 

90S. The ships were delivered to the Trierarchs, by 
the '2rpar'i']yoL (who seem to have a]3pointed them) and 
belonged to the publick ; but the Trierarch, at his own 
expense, repaired and furnished them with all neces- 
saries. The Etcrc/jopat were paid by the richer citizens, 
a catalogue of whom seems to have been drawn by the 

'^rpar'pyoL. 

947. The custom of the steward, or head-servant, 
keeping his master’s seal. 

950. Qpiov €^o}7rrr]pLevov, There are three receipts, 
in the Scholia, of Greek cookery, to make a Qphv. The 
1st was in this manner : they boiled rice, or fine flour 
in grains (called XovSpo*?) till it was tender ; then they 
kneaded it up with new cheese, and eggs, wrapped up 
the whole in a fig-leaf, and boiled it in a soup of broth 
of meat ; then fried it brown in honey, and served it 
up to table with the honey in the dish. 2. A second 
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sort -was made of Hour, lard, or the fat of a kid, milk, 
and yolks of eggs, boiled in a fig-leaf. 3. The third 
sort was, the brains of any animal with garum (the 
pickle of fish) and cheese ; the whole put in a fig-leaf, 
and baked over the fire. 

959. MoA.yOV jULVppLVOV ^pLKvdj^V /cat Kl'ptOV — • 

obscure passages. The Scholia assist -us very little here. 

1046. UevreorvpLyyov ^vkov. This wooden machine 
had five holes in it to receive the hands, feet, and neck 
of the prisoners, serving at once for the pillory and for 
the stocks. 

1300. It is false to say, that the Athenians had no 
connection with, or thoughts of, Carthage, (see Isocrates 
de Pace, 177.) whatever the commentators may say; 
their ambition extended itself in proportion to their 
conquests, and if their Sicilian expedition had succeeded, 
they had actually thoughts of attacking that great 
republick : Thucydides at least tells us, that this was 
Alcibiades’s view. L. 6. c. 15. 

1375. '2vv€pKTuw yap ecTTt, &c. This imitates the 
turn of phrase then in use among the young gentlemen 
of Athens, who had deserted the country, and the more 
manly exercises of agriculture, hunting, &c., and divided 
their time between the effeminate pleasures of the city 
and the publick assemblies, in which they valued them- 
selves upon their eloquence, and the new art of speak- 
ing, then, perhaps, taught by the sophists. The terms 
they use (as the Scholiast observes) bear a double mean- 
ing; and he rightly explains the sense of /<aTaSa/<Ti;X/,{'e6v. 
There is no doubt, but that this line is spoken by the 
chorus to Demus, who rej^resents the people. 



VESP^. 

Olymp. 89. 2. In Lenccis. 

V. 139. Ittvo? is not tlie kitchen (as the Scholiast 
would have it) hut the stove for heating the bath. 
XlneXos is the labrum, or bathing-tub. Tp?;/x(x, the hole 
in it at the bottom to let out the water. Kairvi-], the 
funnel, or vent for the smoke. T?;A.ta, a cap or cover 
to close the vent. 

157. Read, AiKacrovra /xe. 

158. *0 yap 0eos, &c. It seems to be the old man 
who says this, not his son ; and Bdelycleon answers ; 
AttoXXov aTTorpoTrate, <fcc. 

240. Us ecrrai Aa')(7]TL vvvl (i.e. BiKr).) (fee. Laches, 
who had been recalled from his command in Sicily two 
years before this, 01. 88. 3 (Thucyd. L. 3. c. 115.) seems 
to have been accused this year by Cleon and his party. 

287. Avrjp 7ra)(vs y)Kei rwv TrpoSovrwv TexTrt 0pa/crys, 
(fee. Without doubt this relates to Thucydides, wlio 
was SrpaTT^yos in Thrace, and condemned to banish- 
ment this very year, for his treachery or neglect in the 
loss of Ampliipolis. 

322. AXX CO Zen, tfec. This is undoubtedly a parody 
of some tragick chorus, perhaps of iEschyliis or of 
Euripides, though the Scholiast is silent. 

388. 12 Ai'K'e, (fee. The fane of Lycus adjoining to 
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all courts of justice, fenced in, and covered at the top 
with mats. 

415. Tavra Srjr ov Setva, &c. This should he spoken 
by the chorus. 

576. When hoys underwent the Ao/ct/^cao-ta, their 
puberty was puhlickly examined (as it seems) in the 
court of Helisea. 

598. Td/x/3a,St tjiMOiv 7repLK0}V€L. The manner of black- 
ing shoes (as it seems) was with a sponge and tar. 

606. The custom of washing and anointing their 
feet, as soon as they came home, which was in poorer 
families the office of the daughters. 

655. The publick revenue of Athens comprehending 
the contributions of the allied cities (which may be set 
at six hundred talents yearly, as Thucydides observes, 
L. 2. c. 13 .) ; the tolls and customs from the markets, 
and ports, and mines ; the Prytanea, or sums deposited 
by such as had suits in any court (v. JNubes, v. 
1134, and 1193, and Kuster ad v. 1182.); and the 
confiscations, tkc., here computed at two thousand 
talents per annum (.£387,500), out of which one 
hundred and fifty talents were expended on the six 
thousand AcKao-rai kept in pay (see Isocrates cle Pace, 
185.) at three oboli a -day, which in ten months (for 
the rest of the year consisted in holidays, during which 
the courts did not sit) amounted to that sum. Qu. 
what are the E/<aTocrTat, and Mtcr^ot mentioned as 
branches of the revenue here? (v. Xenoph. de Athen. 
EepubL 404.) 

688. To crrjfji€Lov, the sign given to enter the court, 
and take their places (v. Thesmoph. v. 285.) ; mentioned 
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also by Andocides de Mysteriis ' to (rrnieiov KaO^X^j^ 
1 ). 6. — Tbe '2vvr}yopoLj or orators, received a drachma in 
each cause (as it seems) from the publick. 

700. Qu-irep aXeypov. The metaphor seems to be 
taken from some weakly young animal brought up by 
the hand, by distilling milk or pap into its mouth, 
gradually through a lock of wool. The Schohast on 
V. 700 comes nearer the true meaning, than on v. 699. 

705. A thousand cities paid tribute to the Athenians 
at this time. Genuine citizens were now above twenty 
thousand. 

716. In the Schol. on this verse for 'l7r7rap;^oi» read 
lu-apxov : but I do not find any revolt in Euboea till 
eleven years afterwards ; nor can there be any allusion 
here to the distribution of corn under Lysimachides, 
which took place twenty-three years before. 

787. The obolus, a silver coin. Custom of putting 
money in the mouth, (Aves, 503.) 

800. QoTTrep 'EKaraLov, A little chapel or tabernacle 
of Hecate was erected before every man’s door. (Eanm, 
369.) 

840. XoipoKOfLeiov ^Eernas. Libations and prayers 
were always begun to Yesta. (v. Aves, v. 865, and 
Plato’s Cratylus, p. 401.) 

870. Apollo Ayvievs was represented by a small 
obelisk before the doors of houses, (v. Thesmoph. 485.) 

909. It is Bdclycleon who sustains the part of the 
Thesmothetes. The servant speaks for the accuser. 
From '0 /38eXvpos ovros ov ptereScoK acrovvrt /xo6, are 
his words in the character of the Cydathemnan dog, 
who represents a sycophant informer, who prosecutes 
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Lal}es (tlie dog defendant) because he would not give 
him a share of the Sicilian cheese which he had stolen. 
To) KOLV(o yejjLOLj I suppose means, the dog of the 
publick ; or this last line may be spoken by the judge 
himself, who represents the people, and is angry, that 
he had no part in the spoil. In the Scholia, for Xaprjra 
read Aa^^^Ta. 

930. Avtos KaOekov — as far as ouSeTrcu, v. 934, is 
said by Bdelycleon ; and Philocleon adds, (as the Scho- 
liast also reads) To^;rov Se y ol/jl eyw, &c., meaning the 
defendant. 

954. Eyo) 8" ejSovXofjLTjv av, &c., seems obscure, nor 
do I perceive who says this. Akovctov co Sai/xovte, v. 
956. belongs to Bdelycleon, who from Thesmothetes 
turns advocate for Labes. 

981. XafSoiv, Szc. The account in the Scho- 

liast of the manner of voting, is to me unintelligible ; 
and Elorens Christianus (who does little more than 
translate the Scholia) is as much so. It seems that 
the calculi put into the vcrrepos KaSio-Kos acquitted the 
prisoner. The matter is better explained in the Schol. 
on V. 985. 

1014. Eurycles, an eyyao-rpLpbvOos or ventriloquist, 
and prophet at Athens. Et? aXXorpias yacrrepas, I 
imagine, means fetching his voice out of another per- 
son’s belly ; for persons, who have this faculty, often 
seem to do so. 

1025. Aristophanes — how he demolished Cleon in 
his Equites : his Nubes, written against the school of 
Socrates, exploded : he reckons it his best piece : ancient 
Scholia, sung after meals, on Harmodius : the beginning 
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of another by Alcaeus : ASfirjrov Xoyos : the Paraeria of 
Praxilla : iEsophic and Sybaritic tales. 

1037. The office of the Polemarch. See the SchoL 
on this verse. 

1052. The custom of putting apples (qu. whether 
the citron fruit ?) among chests of clothes. 

1221. This is the beginning of the Scholion on Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton, to which Philo cleon answers, 
as continuing the song, Ovk ovtoj Travovpyo?, &c., mean- 
ing Cleon, whom Bdelycleon personates. Observe the 
way of singing successively (see Nubes, v. 1367), and 
continuing the same Scholion, giving a myrtle branch 
from one to another. 

1275. Eto-t raves ot, &c. This obscure antistrophe 
relates to some transaction between Cleon and the 
poet, of which we know little. 

1300. Didymus and others take these lines for 
nonsense. 

1408. I know not why this character is called Euri- 
pides : it seems a mistake. 

1418. Example of a Sybaritic tale. 

1481. Besides Phrynichus, son of Melanthus the 
tragick poet, (who must have been dead fifty years at 
least before this) and Phrynichus, the comick son of 
Polyphradmon (or Eunomides, see Kanas, v. 13.) and 
contemporary with Aristophanes, there was a third 
Phrynichus, a famed actor of tragedy mentioned here 
in the Scholion on v. 1293, and by Andocidcs de 
Mysteriis, p. 7, as a relation of his own. (See also Aves, 
Schol. on 750.) 

1491. Carcinus, the son of Thorycias, had three 
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sons, all players, Xenotinms, Dcinotiimis, and the 
youngest Xenocles, a tragick poet. 

1507. The chorus here give way to the three sons 
of Carcinus, or to such as imitated them, who dance a 
vaulting dance. 

1524. For yiias read I'/xas. The chorus came on, 
but never went off, dancing. 



NUBES. 


01. 89. 1. In Dionysiis tols /car’ acrri/, Mens. Elapliebol. after 
tbe Vespae. 

The Niibcs was played 01. 89. 1. and damned; it was 
altered and repeated 01. 89. 2, but still with ill success. 
It was again altered, and published two or three years 
after, but never played again. 

V. 10. 'Zicrvpaj a kind of frieze (Ecclesiaz: 347) or 
thick woollen garment, used as a great coat, and also to 
cover beds, as here, like a blanket. 

37. an officer presiding over each 

instituted (as Aristotle says) by Ciisthenes ; for before 
that time they were called Nan/<Aapot. They had a 
register of all the debts of their Ai^/^orat, and obliged 
them to give their creditors security, when demanded. 

178. Ata/5>;T?;v. The Scholiast here exactly describes 
a pair of compasses. (Vid. Platon. Philebus, p. 5G7.) 

180. Thales the Milesian. 

256. The sacrifice of Athamas, in a tragedy of 
Sophocles. 

267. KnyiJ, a leather cap, or calotte, with which they 
covered their head against the rain 

335. Bombast expressions of dithyrambick writers, 
Cinesias, Philoxcnus, and Cloomenes, as the Scholiast 
says. 

VOL. IV. C 
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503. Clieereplion ; his leanness and paleness. 

524. The first JSTubes exploded : Aristophanes re- 
garded it as his best work. His AatraXet?, the first 
comedy of his brought upon the stage, but under another 
person’s name, Philonides or Callistratus ; its success. 

534. The Choephori of iEschylus. 

549. His abuse of Cleon in the Equites. Eupolis’s 
Maricas, a bad imitation of the Equites. Phrynichus, 
the comick -writer. Hermippus, his drama against 
H 5 rperbolus. The simile of the eel -catchers in the 
Equites was famous. 

586. It is not necessary that we should understand 
this of Cleon’s expedition to Thrace, where he was killed 
and the Athenians defeated, as the Scholia and Span- 
heim would have us understand it ; it is meant of his 
'2rpaT7]yLa, in the year he took '2cj>aKTripLay which, how- 
ever successful in that particular, is always represented 
by the poet, here and elsewhere, as the misfortune and 
errour of the publick, on account of the signal depravity 
of manners, rapacity, and mad conduct of Cleon. It 
appears, even from v. 591, that Cleon was actually alive 
at the time when this was written. Hyperbolus was 
chosen Hieromnemon in this year, to go to Thermopylae 
and Delphi. Mad. Dacier’s explanation of v. 625, is 
the best we can find. 

765. A remarkable description of a burning-glass. 
The Scholia here tells us, that at this time they called 
rock-crystal *YaXos, which may possibly be, as he here 
calls it, AlOos, Not that artificial glass, from 35gypt 
and the east, was unknown to them : Herodotus men- 
tions it in his account of the Ethiopians, &c. ; however 
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it appears, that they did not put it to this use of collcct- 
ing the sunbeams, till they had heated it first, and rubbed 
it with oil : it seems to have been then newly invented. 
Spanhemius, at v. 619 and 626, does not imagine this 
confusion of the year to be owing to the irregularities 
before the invention of Meto’s cycle, (which was not 
received into publick use), but to some attempt, per- 
haps of the magistracy, at this time to introduce that 
cycle, which, however, did not obtain : the months still 
continuing of thirty, and the year of three hundred and 
sixty, days. , 

919. The Teleidius of Euripides. 

961. The Greek children from ten years old to 
thirteen were sent to the rpa/zyuarterr?/?, who taught 
them to read and write, then to the KtOaptcrr'ii-is, and 
next to the UaiSorpe/Syjs, 

964. The odes of Lamproclcs son of Midon an 
Athenian, and of Cydides of Hermione. 

967. Phrynis, the musician of Mitylone, scholar of 
Aristoclitus, corrupted and softened the ancient musi(jk. 

981. Schol. Cecides, was an ancient dithyrambick. 

1047. All natural warm baths were sacred to 
Hercules. 

1264. Carcinus introduced in his tragedies, certain 
deities deploring and lamenting themselves. A parody 
of two lines in the Licymnius of Xenocles. 

1359. Scholia of Simoriidcs. Speeches from iEs- 
chylus and Euripides were sung at entertainments. 
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Acted in tlie Dionysia ra /car aarv, 01. 90. 2. Archonto Arcliid. 

Bentley and Malalam. 

V. 81. This whole whim of making Trygcnens fly to 
heaven, mounted on the hack of a monstrous beetle, is 
a ridiculous imitation of the Bellerophon of Euripides, 
who is introduced in like sort taming Pegasus for the 
same purpose, and seating himself on his back. This 
'Hcrii;)( 09 , KavOo^v, is a parody of that 

scene which begun. Ay"* co cj>LXov pot n77yacroi; Trrepov : 
and so, from the elevated expression, I imagine the rest 
to be, as far as v. 155. The reason why he himself 
chooses to go to heaven on a beetle, he himself gives us 
out of iEsop’s fables ; 

Ep Totcrtv AtcrwTTon Xoyotg e^rjVpeOrj 
Moves TreTCtvwv ets 0eons ac/)typevos‘ 

and he adds another, which shews his oeconomy and 
prudence; for he says, that had he used any other 
vehicle, he must have carried twice the provision, 
whereas this animal will feed on what he himself had 
digested. 

146. The Bellerophon of Euripides introduced lame 
after his fall. 

218. PIv eyojpev rr]v IIvAov. This seems to allude 
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to the Athenians refusing to restore Pylus after the 
ratification of the truce, 01. 89. 4. See Thucyd. L, 
5. 35. 

236. Tas yvaOovs aXjr)(TCT€, i.e. In eating the 
Mi;ttcl)tos which he is cooking for them. 

342. The best account of the KoTTa/3tcryaos is in the 
Scholia, and at v. 1241. 

363. Prisoners condemned to death were executed 
one only in a day, and drew lots who should die first. 

373. Those who would be initiated at Eleusis sacri- 
ficed a pig, which cost three drachmae. (See also Plat. 
Pep. L. 2. 378.) 

413. The eclipse of the sun, 01. 88. 4, mentioned by 
Thucydides ; and in the Nubes, v. 584. 

449. Ket Tts crrparrjyeLv, &c. This (as the Scholiast 
says) is a refiection perhaps on Alcibiades, but un- 
doubtedly on Lamachus, who was always strenuous for 
continuing the war. 

456. Mars and Enyalius were two different divinities. 
(See Sophocles, Ajax, v. 179.) 

465. The Boeotians rcfusccl to come into the truce 
with Athens. See Thucyd. L. 5. 17. 

530. The musick of Sophocles praised. Euripides's 
little sentences and short replies. 

642. 'Att av SiafSaXoi, cfec. This alludes to sick 
stomachs, which arc most inclined to oat what is most 
prejudicial to them. 

697. Simonides and Sophocles, now an old man ; 
their avarice. 

699. This is not to bo literally understood ; for 
Cratinus was alive seven years after the invasion of 
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Attica by tbe Spartans, but lie bad given himself up to 
drinking, and declined in his parts and reputation. 

712, The senate seemed to have named the ©ewpot, 
that is, the Areopagus, as I imagine. 

728. The chorus here (as in Acharnens. v. 626.) pull 
off their t/xarta, or mantles, or upper garments, that 
they may dance the Parabasis, or the anapjestick digres- 
sion, with more ease. 

735. Aristophanes banished (as he says) low ribaldry 
from the stage, and made comedy an art ; he attacked 
without fear the most powerful men, particularly Cleon. 
Carcinus and his sons, Morsimus and Melanthius, tragick 
poets, satirized. Ion of Chius, his hymn on the morning 
star : now lately dead. See the account of him in the 
Scholia. 

756. These verses are repeated from the Nubes, 
which proves that drama to have been exploded. 

884. Ariphrades : his strange lust. 

951. Chseris, the tibicen. Morychus and Melanthius ; 
their gluttony. Parody from the Medea of the latter. 
Stilbides and Hierocles of Oreus, professed prophets. 
Bacis; three of that name (Schol.), a Boeotian, an 
Athenian, and an Arcadian. Sibylla, her prophecies. 

966. Ceremonies in sacrificing : extinguishing a 
lighted torch in the water, with which they washed ; 
carrying the vessel with barley, a garland, and knife in 
it, round the altar to the right ; throwing w^hole barley 
among the people, &c. It appears (see Thesmoph. v. 
402. and Aves, 795) that women were present in the 
theatres, which is amazing, when one considers the 
extreme indecency, not of words alone, but of actions, 
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in these spectacles. The preceding scene at v. 881, is 
a more than common instance of it. See also Lysis- 
trata, v. 1095. 

Possibly the chorus, not the audience, might bo in 
part composed of women, for it is they who are called 
ol 0eto/xei/ot. The sacrificer asked before the libation, 
Tt? 3 and the standers-by replied TLoXXol kc^jclOol : 
then they sprinkled them with the holy water, and 
begun the prayer ; after which they cut the victim’s 
throat: (1018. he calls it tov olv. Is this a general 
name for all victims, or should one read to 6v}xa ? it 
appears to be a sheep, not a hog : the Schol. at verse 
1019 sacrifice to Peace without any victim in the fes- 
tival called '2vvoLK€(Tia.) Then having dressed the 
victim and piled wood on the altar, they offered up the 
two, sprinkling them with wine and oil and barley 
flour (ra OvXrjfjLara). The Mavret? wore laurel-crowns. 

1056. Aye vvv aTrapxov, &c. The Arrapyfjia seems 
to be the first cut, due to the Mavrts. After the offer- 
ing they dressed the inward parts and the tongue, made 
their libation, and then eat them. 

1240. A cuirass was worth ten mina"i; a trumpet, 
sixty drachmoe ; a helmet, one mina. 

1253. 2i;p/>cata, an Egyptian purge. See Thesmoph. 
864. In this play one would imagine, that the scene 
must change at v. 179, (where Trygseus arrives at the 
gates of heaven mounted on his winged steed), and 
from thence to v. 829, it lies in heaven : but how the 
chorus get thither I cannot imagine, as they have no 
hippo-canthari (or horse-beetles) to carry them to that 
place. 
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OBSEEVATION. 

Bentley dates the time of the action of this play as 
above, 01. 90. 2. Palmerins dates it a year sooner, 01. 90. 
1.; Sam. Petitiis two years earlier, 01. 89. 3. Archonte 
Alcseo ; and I cannot but think the last to be in the right. 
What the two former chiefly go upon, are these lines : 

Ot (jov Tpv)(OfJ^€0^ 

Tpia /cat Bck! err) 

This, I think, Petitus has answered by saying, that the 
poet himself, v. 605, places the beginning of the war 
three years higher than the common account, that is, 
from the declaration against Megara, 01. 86. 2. Archonte 
Antilochida, which was the first cause of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. So that this drama appeared during the 
Dionysia, which immediately preceded the truce, (men- 
tioned by Thucydides, L. 5. c. 20) when it was on the 
point of being concluded, and before the Spartan 
prisoners, taken at Sphacteria, were restored, as the 
following lines seem to intimate ; 

Ap^ oLcrO\ ocrot y’ avT0)v €^ovTa6 rou ^vXov 
Movot- TrpoSvp.ovvT^' aXX^ 6 )(aA/cei;s ovk ea : 
which the Scholiast rightly explains of these captives, 
though Palmerius makes light of their interpretation, 
and tries to give the passage quite another sense, under- 
standing the words, €)(^ovTac rov ^vXov, of the Pecupyot, 
and 6 )(aA/cei;s of the armourer, who lived by the war ; 
not reflecting that the words undoubtedly relate to the 
Lacedgemonians, among whom these arts belonged only 
to slaves, whose inclinations could have no influence in 
determining the state either to war or to peace. And 
besides in the lines 270 and 280, and 311, (EvXajScicrO' 
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eKeivov Tov KepfSepov, &c.), there could be no manner of 
humour, if we imagine Brasidas and Cleon to have been 
dead three years. Whereas 01. 89. 3. in spring-time, 
it was but a few months from the battle of Amphipolis, 
which happened at the end of the summer before. As 
to that line, 294, Ilptv erepov av SotSu/ca, c^c. it may 
as well be understood of Lamachus, PTyperbolus, or any 
other favourer of the war, as of Alcibiades; or if it be 
a]3plied to him, what occasion is there to think it is 
meant of his ^Tparrjyia in Peloponnesus (01. 90. 1) 
What is said of the Argives at v. 474, and 492, is only 
a reproach for the neutrality whicli they had observed 
during the war; or their inclinations might well be 
suspected even at this time, before they had actually 
formed a new confederacy against Sparta, as it after- 
wards happened. For what could be more natural, than 
that a powerful state, which by long peace had been for 
many years acquiring new strength, while their ancient 
cnemies had been continually weakening themselves hy 
war, should (at a time when their truce with Sparta 
was on the point of expiring) attempt to form a league 
by drawing their discontented allies from tliem, and 
setting themselves at the head of a new confederacy, 
which necessarily must kindle a new war in Greece. As 
to the aversion the Boeotians and Megareusians liad to 
peace (mentioned v. 405 and 480) see Tliucydides, L. 
5. 1 / . As to V. 210. K/cerrov TroAA.aKcj (TTVOvdas: ttocovu- 
TCOF, it alludes to the Spartan ofler of a truce, 01. 88. 4, 
which was rejected ; and the suspension of arms agreed 
upon 01. 89. 1, and ill-observed, the Lacediemonians 
continuing their conquests in Thrace. 
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This Comedy was acted 01. 91. 2 . Archonte Chabria in Dionyshs 
TOLs /car aa-Tv. It was judged the second best ; the Coni- 
astse of Aineipsias being the first. 

THE PLAN^ OP THE AVES. 

Eiielpicles and Pisthetsems, two ancient Athenians, 
thoroughly weary of the folly, injustice, and litigious 
temper of their countrymen, determine to leave Attica 
for good and all ; and having heard much of the fame 
of Epops, king of the birds, who was once a man under 
the name of Tereiis, and had married an Athenian lady, 
they pack up a few necessary utensils, and set out for 
the court of that prince under the conduct of a jay and 
a raven, birds of great distinction in augury, without 
whose direction the Greeks never undertook any thing 
of consequence. Their errand is to enquire of the birds, 
who are the greatest travellers of any nation, where 
they may meet with a quiet easy settlement, far from 
all prosecutions, law- suits, and sycophant informers, 
to pass the remainder of their lives in peace and 
liberty. 

^ Perhaps the reader may bo inclined to think with the editor, 
that the plan, or detailed argument, of the Aves is drawn up 
with such peculiar vivacity, pointed humour, and originality of 
manner, as to be a model of its kind. — [Mathias.] 
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Act 1. Sc. 1. 

Tlie scene is a wild xiiifreqnented country, which 
terminates in mountains : there the old men are seen, 
accompanied by two slaves who carry their little baggage, 
fatigued and fretting at the carelessness of their guides, 
who, though they cost them a matter of a groat in the 
market, are good for nothing but to bite them by the 
fingers, and lead them out of the way. They travel on 
however, till they come to the foot of the rocks, which 
stop up their passage, and put them to their wit’s end. 
Here the raven croaks, and the jay chatters, and looks 
up into the air, as much as to say, that this is the place : 
upon which they knock with a stone, and with their 
heels, (as though it were against a door,) against the 
side of the mountain. 

Act 1. Scene 2. 

Trochilus, a bird that waits upon Epops, appears 
above ; he is frighted at the sight of two men, and 
they arc much more so at the length of his beak and 
the fierceness of his aspect. He takes them for fowlers ; 
and they insist upon it, that they are not men, but 
birds. In their confusion, their guides, whom they 
held in a string, escape and fly away. Epops, during 
this, within is asleep, after having dined xipon a dish, 
of beetles and berries : their noise wakens him, and ho 
comes out of the grove. 

Scene 3. 

At the strangeness of his figure they are divided 
between fear and laughing. They toll him their errand, 
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and he giyes them the choice of several cities fit for 
their purpose, one particularly on the coast of the Keel 
Sea, all -which they refuse for many comical reasons. 
He tells them the happiness of living among the birds ; 
they are much pleased -with the liberty and simplicity 
of it ; and Pisthetserus, a shrewd old fellow, proposes a 
scheme to improve it, and make them a far more power- 
ful and considerable nation. 

Scene 4. 

Epops is struck with the project, and calls up his 
consort, the nightingale, to summon all his people 
together with her voice. They sing a fine ode : the 
birds come flying down, at first one by one, and 'perch 
here and there about the scene ; and at last the chorus 
in a whole body, come hopping, and fluttering, and 
twittering in. 

Scene 5. 

At the sight of the two men, they are in great 
tumult, and think that their king has betrayed them 
to the enemy. They determine to tear the two old men 
to pieces, draw themselves up in battle-array, and are 
giving the word to fall on. Euelpides and Pisthetserus, 
in all the terrours of death, after upbraiding each the 
other for bringing him into such distress, and trying in 
vain to escape, assume courage from mere despair, seize 
upon the kitchen-furniture which they had brought with 
them, and armed with pipkins for helmets, and with 
spits for lances, they present a resolute front to the 
enemy’s phalanx. 
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Act 1. Scene 6. 

On the point of battle Epops interposes, pleads hard 
for his two guests, who arc, he says, his wife’s relations, 
and people of wonderful abilities, and wcll-afi-ectcd to 
their commonwealth. His eloquence has its effect ; tlie 
birds grow less violent, they enter into a truce with the 
old men, and both sides lay down their arms. Pisthe- 
tcurus, upon the authority of Aesop’s fables, proves to 
them the great antiquity of their nation ; that they 
were born before the creation of the earth, and before 
the gods, and once reigned over all countries, as ho 
shows from several testimonies and monuments of 
different nations : that, the cock wears his tiara erect, 
like the Persian king, and that all mankind start out of 
their beds at his command ; that, when the kite makes 
his first appearance in the spring, every one prostrate 
themselves on the ground before it ; that, the Egyptians 
and Phcnnicians set about their harvest, as soon as the 
cuckoo is heard ; that, all kings boar an eagle on their 
sceptre, and many of the gods carry a l)ird on their 
head ; that, many great men swear by the goose, &c. &c. 
When ho has revived in them the memory of tlieir ancient 
empire, he laments their ])rcscnt despicable condition, 
and the affronts put upon them by mankind. Tlicy arc 
convinced of what ho says, applaud his oration, and 
desire his advice. 

Act 1. Scene 7. 

He proposes that they shall xinitc, and build a city 
in the mid-air, whereby all commerce will effectually be 
stopped, between heaven and earth : the gods will no 
longer be able to visit at case their Semelcs and Ale- 
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msBnas below, nor feast on tbe fume of sacrifices daily 
sent np to them, nor men enjoy the benefit of the 
seasons, nor the fruits of the earth, without permission 
from those winged deities of the middle region. He 
shows how mankind will lose nothing by this change of 
government ; that the birds may be worshipped at a 
far less expense, nothing more than a few berries or a 
handful of corn; that they will need no sumptuous 
temples ; that by their great knowledge of futurity they 
will direct their good votaries in all their expeditions, 
so as they can never fail of success ; that the ravens, 
famed for the length of their lives, may make a present 
of a century or two to their worshippers ; and besides 
the birds will ever be within call, when invoked, and 
not sit pouting in the clouds, and keeping their state 
so many miles off. The scheme is highly admired, and 
the two old men are to be made free of the city, and 
each of them is to be adorned with a pair of wings at 
the publick charge. Epops invites them to his nest- 
royal, and entertains them nobly. The nightingale in 
the mean time joins the chorus without, and the Para- 
basis begins. They sing their own nobility and ancient 
grandeur, their prophetick skill, the benefits they do 
mankind already, and all the good which they design 
them ; they descant upon the power of musick, in which 
they are such great masters, and intermix many strokes 
of satire ; they shew the advantages of flying, and apply 
it to several whimsical cases ; and they invite all such, 
as would be free from the heavy tyranny of human 
laws, to live among them, where it is no sin to beat 
one's father, or to lie with one's mother, &c. cfec. 
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Act 2. Scene 1. 

The old men now become birds, and magnificently 
fledged, after laughing a while at the new and awkward 
figure they make, consult about the name which they 
shall give to their rising city, and fix upon tliat of 
Nephelococcygia : and while one goes to superintend 
the workmen, the other prepares to sacrifice for the 
prosperity of the city, which is growing apace. 

Scene 2. 

They begin a solemn prayer to all the birds of 
Olympus, putting the swan in the place of Apollo, the 
cock in that of Mars, and the ostrich in that of the 
great mother Cybele, &c. 

Scene 3. 

A miserable poet, having already hoard of tlio now 
settlement, comes with some lyrick poetry wliicli he 
lias composed on this great occasion. Pisthekerus 
knows his errand from his looks, and makes them give 
liim an old coat ; but not contented with that, lie begs 
to have the waistcoat to it, in tlio elevated style of 
Pindar; they comply, and get rid of him. 

Scene 4. 

The sacrifice is again interrupted hy a boggitig pro- 
phet, who brings a cargo of oracles, partly relating to 
the prosperity of the city of Nephclococcygia, and 
partly to a new pair of shoes, of which, ho is in extromo 
want. Pisthet^erus loses patience, and cufi’s him and 
his religious trumpery off the stage. 
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Scene 5. 

Meto, the famous geometrician, comes next and 
ojSfers a plan, which he has drawn, for the new build- 
ings, with imicli importance and impertinence : he 
meets with as bad a reception as the prophet. 

Act 2. Scene 6 and 7. 

An ambassador, or licensed spy from Athens, arrives, 
and a legislator with a body of new laws. They are 
used with abundance of indignity, and go off threatening 
every body with a prosecution. The sacred rites being 
so often interrupted, they are forced to remove their 
altar, and finish them behind the scenes. The chorus 
rejoice in their own increasing power ; and (as about 
the time of the Dionysia it was usual to make pro- 
clamation against the enemies of the republick) they 
set a price upon the head of a famous poulterer, who 
has exercised infinite cruelties upon their friends and 
brethren : then they turn themselves to the judges and 
spectators, and promise, if this drama obtain the victory, 
how propitious they will be to them. 

Act 3. Scene 1. 

Pisthetcerus returns, and reports, that the sacrifice 
appears auspicious to their undertaking ; a messenger 
then enters with an account how quick the works 
advance, and whimsically describes the employments 
allotted to the several birds, in different parts of the 
building. 

Scene 2. 

Another messenger arrives in a violent hurry, to tell 
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liow somebody from heaven has deceived the vigilance 
of the jack-daws, who were upon guard, and passed 
through the gates down into the lower air ; but that a 
whole squadron of light-winged forces were in pursuit 
of this insolent person, and hoped to fetch him back 
again. The birds are in great perturbation, and all in 
a flutter about it. 


Scene 3. 

This person proves to be Iris, who in her return is 
stopped short, and seized by order of Pisthetserus. He 
examines her, where is her passport? Whether she 
had leave from the watch? What is her business? 
Who she is? in short, he treats her with great authority. 
She tells her name, and that she was sent by Jove with 
orders to mankind, that they should keep holiday, and 
perform a grand sacrifice : she wonders at their sauci- 
ness and madness, and threatens them with all her 
father’s thunder. The governour of Heplielococcygia 
returns it with higher menaces, and with language very 
indecent indeed for a goddess and a maid to hear : 
however, with much-ado, she carries off her virginity 
safe, but in a terrible passion. 

Act 3. Scene 4. 

The herald, who had been dispatched to the lower 
world, returns with an account that all Athens was 
gone bird-mad ; that it was grown a fashion to imitate 
them in their names and manners ; and that shortly 
they might expect to see a wliole convoy arrive, in 
order to settle among them. The chorus run to fetch 
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a vast cargo of feathers and wings to equip their new 
citizens, when they come. 

Scene 5. 

The first, who appears, is a profligate young fellow, 
who hopes to enjoy a liberty, which he could not enjoy 
so well at home, the liberty of beating his father. 
Pisthetssrus allows it indeed to be the custom of his 
people ; but at the same time informs him of an ancient 
law preserved among the storks, that they shall maintain 
their parents in their old age. This is not at all agree- 
able to the youth : however in consideration of his affec- 
tion for the Nephelococcygians, Pisthetserus furnishes 
him with a feather for his helmet, and a cock’s spur 
for a weapon, and advises him, as he seems to be of a 
very military turn, to go into the army in Thrace. 

Scene 6. 

The next is Cinesias, the dithyrambick writer, who 
is delighted with the thought of living among the 
clouds, amidst those airy regions, whence all his poetical 
flights are derived ; but Pisthetgerus will have no such 
animal among his birds : he drives him back to Athens 
with great contempt. 

Act 3. Scene 7. 

He then drives away also (but not without a severe 
whipping) an informer, who, for the better dispatch of 
business, and to avoid highwaymen and bad roads, 
comes to beg a pair of wings to carry him round the 
islands and cities subject to Athens, whose inhabitants 
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lie is used to swear against for an honest livelihood, as 
did, he says, his fathers before him. The birds, in the 
ensuing chorus, relate their travels, and describe the 
strange things and strange men they have seen in them. 

Act 4. Scene 1. 

A person in disguise, with all the appearance of 
caution and fear, comes to enquire for Pisthetairus, to 
whom he discovers himself to be Prometheus, and tells 
him (but first he makes them hold a largo umbrella 
over his head for fear Jupiter should sj)y him) that the 
gods are all in a starving miserable condition : and, 
what is worse, that the barbarian gods (who live no 
one knows where, in a part of heaven far beyond the 
gods of Greece) threaten to make war upon them, 
unless they will open the ports, and renew the inter- 
course between mankind and them, as of old. Ho 
advises Pisthetyerus to make the most of this intelli- 
gence, and to reject all offers boldly, which Jupiter may 
make him, unless he will consent to restoi'c to the birds 
their ancient power, and give him in marriage his 
favourite attendant, Basil6a.^ This said, he slips back 
again to heaven, as he came. The chorus continue an 
account of their travels. 

Act 4. Scene 2. 

An embassy arrives from heaven consisting of Her- 
cules, Neptune, and a certain Triballian god. As tlioy 
approach the city walls, Neptune is dressing and scold- 


i.c. Sovereignty. 
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ing at the outlandish divinity, and teaching him how 
to carry himself a little decently. They find Pisthe- 
tserus busy in giving orders about a dish of wild 
fowl (i.e. of birds which had been guilty of high mis- 
demeanours, and condemned to die by the publick) 
which are dressing for his dinner. Hercules, who before 
was for wringing off the head of this audacious mortal 
without farther conference, finds himself insensibly 
relent, as he snuffs the savoury steam. He salutes 
Pisthetmrus, who receives them very coldly, and is 
more attentive to his kitchen than to their compliment ; 
Neptune opens his commission; owns that his nation 
(the gods) are not the better for this war, and on 
reasonable terms would be glad of a peace. Pisthe- 
tserus, according to the advice of Prometheus, proposes 
(as if to try them) the first condition, namely, that of 
Jupiter’s restoring to the birds their ancient power; 
and, if this should be agreed to, he says, that he hopes 
to entertain my lords the ambassadors at dinner. Her- 
cules, pleased with this last compliment, so agreeable 
to his appetite, comes readily into all he asks ; but is 
severely reproved by Neptune for his gluttony. Pisthe- 
teerus argues the point, and shews how much it would 
be for the mutual interests of both nations; and 
Neptune is hungry enough to be glad of some reason- 
able pretence to give the thing up. The Triballian 
god is asked his opinion for form : he mutters some- 
what, which nobody understands, and so it passes for 
his consent. Here they are going in to dinner, and all is 
well ; when Pisthetserus bethinks himself of the match 
with Basil^a. This makes Neptune fly out again : he 
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will not hear of it ; he will return home instantly ; but 
Hercules cannot think of leaving a good meal so ; he 
is ready to acquiesce in any conditions. His colleague 
attempts to shew him that he is giving up his patri- 
mony for a dinner ; and what will become of him after 
Jupiter's death, if the birds are to have everything 
during his life-time. Pisthetserus clearly proves to Her- 
cules that this is a mere imposition ; that by the laws 
of Solon a bastard has no inheritance; that if Jove 
died without legitimate issue, his brothers would suc- 
ceed to his estate, and that Neptune speaks only out 
of interest. Now the Triballian god is again to deter- 
mine the matter ; they interpret his jargon as favour- 
able to them; so Neptune is forced to give up the 
point, and Pisthetserus goes with him and the barbarian 
to heaven to fetch his bride, while Hercules stays 
behind to take care that the roast meat is not spoiled. 

Act 5. Scene the first and last. 

A messenger returns with the news of the approach 
of Pisthetaerus and his bride; and accordingly they 
appear in the air in a splendid machine, he with Jove’s 
thunderbolt in his hand, and by his side Basil6a magni- 
ficently adorned : the birds break out into loud songs of 
exultation as they descend, and conclude the drama with 
their Hymenseal. 

The end of the Plan of the Aves. 
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103. The birds of the drama had only the head, 
wings, and beak of the fowl which they represented. 

115. Why is Terens said to have been in debt 1 

126. This is the Aristocrates, who afterwards was one 
of the four hundred, mentioned by Thucydides, L. 8, 89, 
and by Lysias in his oration against Eratosthenes. 

V. 31. Acestor, called Sacas, a tragick poet, pre- 
tended to be a citizen of Athens. 

151. Melanthiiis, the poet, had a leprosy. 

180. HoAos. This word was used at this time for 
the whole heavens. Xaos, the void space of air. (v. 
1218.) 

223. AvX€l tls. These words are not in the drama, 
but are a ILoLp^Tnypacj^r}, a direction written on the side 
to signify, that an air is played on the flute, in imita- 
tion of the nightingale. 

276. The second Tyro of Sophocles. Philo cles called 
Halmion, the son of Philopeithes, and a sister of 
iEschylus, wrote comedy. Philocles, the tragick poet, 
was the son of Astydamus, the son of Morsimus, the 
son of the former Philocles. Another of the same 
name and profession, his contemporary. 

285. Callias, his luxury and poverty noted. Pal- 
uierius here gives a genealogy of the family. 
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293. Schol. The /\LavXo<5 was to run twice the 
length of the Stadium ; the AoX^xo?, seven times. 

298. Here the twenty-four persons, who form the 
comick chorus, are all enumerated, as they enter under, 
the form of as many birds. They are, as follow : a 
partridge, a godwit, a guinea-hen, a male and female 
halcyon, an owl, a woodpecker, a turtle, a tit-lark, a 
2)igeon, a hawk, a stock-dove, a cuckow, a dive-dapper, 
and ten more, of which I know not the English names ■ 
an EAeas, an a Nepros, an BpvBpoTrovSj a 

Ke/5X7]7n;pts, a an Ap^TreXt^, a Hopclyvpis, a Apvoxj/, 

and Kepxi'r)^- There are also several mute personages, 
perched here and there to adorn the scene ; a flamingo, 
a Median bird, (perhaps a kind of jpheasant), though it 
appears that this bird, under the name of ^ao-iaviKos 
from V. 68, was known at that time, a hoopee, a 
YiaT{j}<^ayas. 

437. Schol. The Andromache and the Phaonissm 
of Euripides were not acted till after the Aves. 

471. Silly fable of -®sop. 485. The cock, called 
the Persian bird. 

494. The festival was on the tenth day after the 
child’s birth, at which time they named it. See v. 
924. 

501. The custom of rolling on the ground, when 
they first saw a kite in the spring-time. In Egypt, 
and in Phoenicia, they began their harvest as soon as 
the cuckow is heard. 

510. The figure of a bird was placed on the top of 
royal sceptres (Schol. on v. 1354.) the Scholiasts say, 
an eagle. The statues of Minerva were with an owl, 
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those of Jupiter with an eagle, of Apollo with a hawk 
on their heads, 

519. In sacrifices they first laid the inwnrds of the 
victim upon the hands of the deity, and then eat them. 

521. The hTemesis of Cratinus was written long 
after this play. 

653. The fable of Archilochus, attributed, like all 
other such fables, to ^sop. 

670. Progne (for it was she, not Philomel, according 
to our poet, who was transformed to a nightingale) 
was represented by some famous AvXrjrpts of those 
times, who accompanied the chorus with her flute. 

716. XAatva, a winter garment. ArjSos or ArjSapiov, 
one for the summer. 

750. Phrynichus, the tragick poet, was said to borrow^ 
his musick from the nightingale. 

760. They used artificial spurs for fighting -cocks, 
as now, called HXrjKrpa. (Schol. on v. 1365.) 

780. Hence I should imagine that these spectacles 
were exhibited in the forenoon. There was a place 
in the theatre assigned to the senate, called To BovAct;- 
TiKov, and another to the youth under age, named 

800. The myrmidons of ^schylus. 808. The eagle 
and arrow from iEschylus, who calls it a Lybian fable. 

843. Schol. The Palamedes of Euripides was acted 
a little before this, which joined to ^Elian’s testimony, 
Var. Hist. Lib. 2. 8, proves the falseness of that story 
concerning the application of some lines in that drama 
to the death of Socrates, which did not happen till 
sixteen years after. This passage in the Scholiast 
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supports iElian, and makes the emendation of S. Petitus 
(ad Tkesmophoruzas) of no account. 

880. Alludes to the custom at Athens of praying 
jointly for their own state and that of Chios. 

920. The style of the dithyrambick poets, Simonides 
and Pindar, <fec., laughed at. 

934. 27roAa9, an upper garment made of skins. 

942. In the fragment of Pindar, for Srparcoy, read 
Srparo? ; after a/cAe^^s e^a, something is wanting. 

967. Ovdev oLov €o-r6, means here, nothing hinders. 

995. Meto, the geometrician, ridiculed. 

1023. Ettlctkottoi., a sort of deputies sent from Athens 
to inspect the allied cities, like the Spartan 'Ap/^ocrrat, 
as the Scholiast says. 

1025. ^a-uAcv ^ifSkiov TeAcou The Scholiast says 
nothing upon this, nor any one else, Teleas, a bad 
author. 

1036. Eay 0 Nei^eAoKo/c/cvyto;?, (fee. This is the 
beginning of a new law made on the occasion. 

1073. I should imagine that the proclamation against 
Diagoras was made this very year during the Dionysia. 
(See Andocides de Mysteriis, p. 13), or that perhaps 
might be the time, when such proclamations against the 
publick enemies were made during these assemblies. 

1114. M'jjvtcr/coc. These were plates of brass with 
which they shaded the heads of statues to guard them 
from the weather and the birds. 

1149. "YTraycoyfT;?. The name of a trowel, or some 
such instrument, but of a forked form, I imagine, like 
a swallow's tail. 'Qo-wep Traidia alludes to some children’s 
play. 
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1157. I read, IleAc/vcovTcov, instead of TLeXcKavTwv. 

1200. The part of Iris, played by some courtezan, 
which is not, as in the Irene and others, a mute personage. 

1282. EcrcxyKparovv. It seems, that it was now a 
sort of fashion in Athens, to imitate’ Socrates in his 
dress and manner, and to talk philosophy. 

1294. This cannot relate (as Palmerius, deceived by 
the pseudo -Plutarch who wrote the life of Lycurgus, 
imagines) to that orator, who probably was not born at 
the time when this comedy was written. 1296. Chse- 
repho, called ’NvKrepLs. 

1338. A parody of the (Enomaus of Sophocles. 
1374. Cynesias, a bad dithyrambick writer, called 
^LXvpLvo?, and why : he was lame. Parody of Alcaeus 
and Simonides. 

1485-93. Schol. The heroes who are supposed to 
walk in the night, and strike with blindness, or with 
some other mischief, any who met them. The persons, 
who past by their fanes, always kept silence. 

1493. Ta €7rtSe^6a. The nobler parts, the head and 
the eyes. 

1508. S/cta3tov, an umbrella, used by the Kav7]cf>opoL^ 
to keep off the sun in processions, 

1655. The law by which a father could not give his 
natural son by will more than five minse. 

1675. Disputes between plenipotentiaries, deter- 
mined by the majority. 

1728. Alludes to the Troades of Euripides. 

1762. The hymn of Archilochus to Hercules Cal- 
linicus. 
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Acted 01. 92. 1. Arclioii ; Gallia. V. Palmeriimi. Wliat 
Petitus says licre, is all wrong. 

3, Tov cnrXrjva KOfjLiS^ €K/3aXeLv, I imagine ho 
means with coughing ; for it is a cold winter’s 
morning. 

109. It cannot be the Chorus who accompany Agatho 
in his hymn here ; if it were, they must hear all the 
distress of Euripides, and see Mnesilochus dressed up 
to deceive themselves. .Therefore, it must be some of 
Agatho’s admirers, like himself, dressed up in female 
habits ; or it may be a chorus whom he is instructing 
to perform in some tragedy of his own ; or perhaps, the 
Muses who (as the servant says, v. 40) are come to make 
a visit to his master. 

Agatho, the tragick poet, is derided for his efleminacy 
and affectation. Euripides, his abuse of women. 

142. The Lycurgia of yEschylus parodied. 

175. Philocles, Xenocles, Theognis, the dramatick 
poets, ridiculed. 

201. The Alcestis of Euripides parodied. He is said 
to have preached up atheism in his tragedies. 

260. Kpo/ccuT 09 , a woman’s vest, or under-garment, 
which they girt with the Er/)of/>tov under their breast. 
‘(So in Catullus, “ct tereti Strophio luctantes- vincta 
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papillas.”) On their head they wore the K^Kpvcj^aXos, 
bound about with a Mtrpa or broad fillet. On some 
occasions they used a TrepiOeros, or ^evaKr], (see 

Plutus, Schol. on v. 271.) like a tower (tot compagibus 
altum mdificat caput^ Juv. Sat. 6. v. 501.) or a peruke 
with the head-dress fastened on it. Over their vest 
they threw the EyKv/cAog, a broad flowing robe. In v. 
270, XaAapa yovv x^cpets (j>opo}v; is said by Mnesilochus : 
Agatho answers in the next line; ronro, &c. 

554. The Melanippe and Hippolytus of Euripides : 
his Palamedes represented as writing on the fragments 
of oars, and throwing them into the sea. 

654. IcrOpov TLv €xetg. Kusterus is mistaken here : 
there are instances, in Thucydides and elsewhere, of 
ships drawn by land over the isthmus of Corinth. 

811, NaT;o-t/xa)(7)s pev — and 815. AAA" Ev/JovAtj?. 
The explanation which Palmerius gives of these two 
passages from history is very good and ingenious. 
Aristomache and Stratonice are, as I fancy, the names 
of two famous courtezans. 

818. Zevyei eg ttoXlv — eXOot, To whom does this 
relate'? The Cleophon (V. Isocrat. de Pace, 174.) here 
mentioned, and in the Eanae, was put to death 01. 93. 
4. during the siege of Athens by the party who had a 
mind to settle an oligarchy there. See his history in 
Lysias, Orat. in Agoratum, p. 234. and Orat. in Mco- 
machum, p. 476. 

847. Lamachus was slain in Sicily about two years 
before this, and Hyperbolus was murdered at Samos in 
this very year. 

855. That tragedy bad and insipid. Parody of the 
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Helena, and of the Andromeda. Echo introduced into 
it answering to the lamentations of Andromeda. 

883. Proteas, the son of Epicles, is twice mentioned 
by Thucydides, as ^rparrjyos commanding at sea, 
particularly 01. 87. 2. : and he died, as it appears here, 
about 01. 89. 3. 

1069. The Andromeda of Euripides was played the 
year before this. 
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Ill Lenceis, Mense Posideono. Arcliontc Gallia, 

V. 2. The feasts of Pan, of Yenns Colias, and of 
Genetyllis, celebrated by tlie women with tympana, 
(fee., like the Bacchanalian ceremonies. 

58. OvSe UapaXcov, ov8^ €k ^aXapbLvo?. This alludes 
to the two ships so called, which were the fleetest 
sailors of all the Athenian navy. 

64. Ta Vartov. qii. To-uKaretov i.e. to 'EKarecov. 
The statue of Hecate, which was consulted by some 
persons about the success of any undertaking. 

109. OXl(t/3o^, a Milesian manufacture of leather. 

150. Linen tunicks of Amorgos, transparent. 

174. The thousand talents in the Acropolis, called 
TO Aj3vcr(Tov. 

229. Ta Hepcrt/ca. Persian slippers, worn by the 
Athenian women. 

The double chorus in this play is remarkable, one 
of old men, the other of women. 

598. AXX ocTTtg ecrT6, &c. There seems to be some- 
thing wanting here. 

633. Kat cj)opi](Tco TO This alludes to the 

Scolion of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. Ev fivprov 
KXaSi TO cjyoprjoro)^ &c., preserved by Atlicnanis, L. 
15. p. 695. 
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643. 'Rppicj^opovv. A double meaning, quasi dix- 
isset, app€VO<fi6peii'. ^AXerpt'5 also, 

678. RTTrcKOiraTov yap, &c, Tliis alludes to wliat 
they called KekT^n^eLv. 

736. A/xopyt?, ^ XtvoKaXapLT]^ a fine kind of flax, 
vTrep TYjV fSvcrcroVy 7] rrjv Kapiracrov. o*)(. 

760. 0(^t? oLKovpos^ The sequent wliicli lived in 
Minerva’s temple. Owls also roosted there. 

801. Tr]v Xoxp^rjv. It appears that men wore no 
drawers or breeches under their tunick. 

981. Conisalus, a deity of Athens, like Priapus. 

1043. It is remarkable, that no one is abused by 
name here, except a very few infamous and law people. 
Pisander indeed is mentioned ; so that this drama must 
have been either before or after the oligarchy of the 
Four Hundred. 

1150. Acjyaros Kai KaXos. Perhaps this should be, 
A<paroVj w? KaXos : I do not understand this, as Pal- 
merius does. They excuse themselves u[)on the great 
beauty of Attica, which would tempt any man to enjoy 
it. The next verse, 'Y/xas 5’ ar/>7j(jretr, &c,, no body 
explains. 

1171. TovlEixi'Vovvra^ icai rovAlijXm koXttov. These 
places arc named for the sake of tlic double mcatxing. 
The Scholiasts ad Yospas tell us, that “^^sed 

for the belly of an ox : HtJA^ov for any round protuber- 
ance, like the breasts, or hinder parts of a woman. 

1191. All this is very obscure, like the chorus, 1042, 
and upon the same subject. During this short interval 
the Spartans and Athenian plenipotentiaries have been 
entertained by Lysistrata, It is the chorus of women, 
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and not she, who say all this from v. 1191 to 1218. 
Who the servant is chasing away, I do not perceive, 
unless it be the crowd of people who come to receive 
corn at the door. 

The chorus in the end, and in several scenes of the 
play, are remarkable examples of the true Spartan ’ 
Dorick. 
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01. 93. 3. In Lcnteis, Menso Posidjeone. Arcliontc Gallia 
post Antigenom. 

Spanheim, in liis introduction to liis notes, has 
shewn, contrary to what Palmerius, Petitus, and others 
imagined, that there were comedies, as well as tragedies, 
performed four times in the year in the Panathcnma, 
the Lensea, the Dionysia /<ar acrm, and the Anthes- 
teria : that during this last festival they were exhibited 
in the Pireeeus, in the theatre built there ; and that the 
Lensea were kept as well in the city, as in the country, 
in a place called the Lenjuum. 

V. 14. Phrynichus, Ameipsias, and Lycis, comick 
writers, are here satirized for their low and common- 
place jokes. 

48. Clisthenes, the son of Syinbirtius, if not Srpa- 
Tryyos, as the Scholiasts say, at Argiuusa3, was at least 
a Trierarch. 

53. The Andromeda of Euripides. That poet was 
lately dead. 

73. lophon, the son of Sophocles and Nicostrata, 
wrote tragedy with applause in his father’s life-time ; 
he was suspected of exhibiting his father’s .dramas 
in his own name. The OEneus of Euripides parodied, 
Sophocles was dead not long since. The simplicity 

VOL. IV. E 
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and easiness of liis nature opposed to the cunning of 
Euripides. Agatho was now at the court of Archelaus. 

79. It is plain, that Sophocles was just dead, and 
that lophon, his son, had not yet published anything 
since his death. 

86. Xenocles, the son of Carcinus, and Pythangelus, 
tragick writers, are mentioned with contempt. That 
kind of poets were then very numerous at Athens. 
The Alcmena of Euripides, and his Alexandra, and 
Hippolytus, also the Melanippe of Sophocles are 
alluded to. 

104. Bead wg ijlol 8ok€l^ instead of ctol, 

126. This is the usual effect of the cicuta, as Plato 
describes it in his Phaedo. 

131. The three Aa/^oTraSi^Spo/xtat celebrated in the 
Ceramicus, to Minerva, to Vulcan, and to Prometheus. 

141. It is sure from the Yespse, and from other 
plays, that in Cleon’s time the StKao-rt/co? was 

three oboli : probably after his death, or when the 
republick began to decline, it might be again reduced 
to two oboli. 

193. HepL T(Dv The Scholia and the Com- 

mentators make out nothing here to one’s satisfaction. 

233. Schol. The strings of the lyre were made of 
the sinews of animals, and more anciently, as now, of 
their intestines ; whence they were called XopSau. 

235. ^YTToXvpLov, The bridge or some part of the 
lyre, made of a reed, afterwards of horn, as it seems. 
It is remarkable that the chorus of frogs does not 
appear, but is heard only, and that in a single scene, 
though the play takes its name from them. The true 
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chorus of the drama consists of the ghosts of the initi- 
ated, the M-ucrrat, and enters not before v. 319. 

295. A description of the phantom, called Empusa. 

305. Hegelochus was an actor in the Orestes of 
Euripides. From this story of him, it should seem, 
that in pronouncing words joined by a synalaepha, they 
did not use totally to drop the vowel in the end of the 
first, but liquefied it, as it were, into the following. 
Otherwise, I do not conceive what difference there 
could be between the sound of yaXrjv opto, and yaXrjv 
opo). 

323. The profanation of the mysteries by Diagoras, 

369. Alluding to Cynesias, the dithyrambick writer. 

370. H TOD 9 fjLLcrOovs rcov TTocyrcov, tfec. seems to mean 
some attempt made by an orator (the Schol. on v. 103. 
of the Ecclesiasuzse, say Archinus) to reduce the expense 
of the Choregi by limiting the sum they gave to their 
poets : and the two distinct persons (as Aristotle says 
in the Schol. 406.) under this Archon, were ordered to 
furnish the tragick and the comick chorus, which before 
were at the expense of one. This drama then was 
played a little before that order ; and as the publick 
had suffered greatly by the war the chorusses were but 
poorly furnished out. From v. 412, it appears that 
the chorus consisted of both sexes. 

431. The Callias, who was now Archon, could not 
be the son of Hipponicus, as he is here ridiculed by 
name; unless the change of his father’s name into 
Hippobinus might save the poet from the law. (See 
also V. 504.) 

475. Alludes to the Theseus of Euripides. 
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478. TapTT^crta, Trap -uTTOVOtav for Taprapta. Mupatm 
is to be under stoodj as some daemon very dismal, derived 
from M.vp€(rOaL ; at tbe same time to raise laughter ; 
the obvious meaning being nothing, but lampreys 
caught and salted on the Spanish coast, and imported 
by the Phoenicians perhaps into Greece. 

490. These two uses of a sponge are easily compre- 
hended from the Scholia. 

504. The temple of Hercules AXe^iKciKos at Melite, 
a ArjfjLos of Attica. Initiated there in the lesser 
mysteries — founded during the plague. Statue by 
Ageladas the Argive, the scholar of Phidias. Callias 
had a house at Melite. 

511. A manner of civilly refusing a thing : ETratyco. 
KaXXt(Tra. Travv KaXw?. 

546. See the history of Theramenes. Schol. 

631. The horrid manner of torturing slaves, viz. 
Ev KXLfiaKL S7]cra$, binding them down with their back 
on a pair of stairs, as it seems, or on a ladder ; hang- 
ing them up by the arms ; scourging them with the 
'ucTTpt^, a whip made of leather with the bristles on it ; 
stretching them on the wheel ; pouring vinegar up the 
nostrils; pressing, by laying a weight of bricks on 
them, &c. (fee. ! ! ! 

674. The iambicks of Ananias. The Laocoon of 
Sophocles. The Antaeus of Phrynichus. 

700. The poet’s advice, given in this place, was 
actually followed the year after this, when, upon the 
battle of iEgos-Potami, and the siege of Athens, a decree 
was made upon the motion of Patroclides (still pre- 
served in the oration of Andocides de Mysteriis), to 
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restore the Art/^tot to all the privileges from which they 
had been degraded. It seems from what he says, 
V. 701, that when the government of the Four Hundred 
was destroyed, many had been thus degraded for having 
a hand in those transactions. 

730. The Athenian gold coin had been debased tlio 
year before this. Copper was first coined this very 
year, and again cried down thirteen years afterwards. 

775. This may probably enough be borrowed from 
the Athenian customs, namely, that the principal artist 
in each kind, should have a maintenance in tlie Pry- 
taneum, and be seated ev Cpovcu, in a chair of dis- 
tinction on some occasions. 

800. The modesty and candour of Sophocles, and 
the envious and contentious nature of Euripides. 

803. Nrivt S' efxeXk^v, I take to be a solecism, used 
by Clidemides, or some bad orator or poet. 

913. The Scholia here seem to say, that there were 
dramas played during the celebration of the Elcusinea ; 
and above, v. 357, they tell us, that the scone of this 
play lay at Eleusis. (v. 395.) Qiuero, Wliother any 
rites in honour of Ceres were joined with those of 
Bacchus during the Lenma? 

961. The Median hangings were wrought witli 
grotesque and monstrous animals. 

1079. T€ ye Kaurov ere /car (rvve^aXc. It should 
seem that love was the cause of the death of Euripides, 
and one would think, from the expression and from 
the Scholia, that his wife had not only been false to 
him, but that she destroyed him. 

1106. Tco OaXafMcxia. This seems to prove, that the 
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three orders of rowers were placed directly over one 
another. 

1100 and 1145. Reading and the arts of speaking 
were more universal among all orders of people than in 
these times; which the poet satirizes, as corrupting 
and enervating the minds of men, and especially of the 
younger sort ; and he attributes it to the philosophers, 
to the sophists, and to the tragick writers, particularly 
Euripides. 

1209. 2TOi/3^, a botch-word inserted only to fill up : 
literally, the stuffing of a mattrass. 

1231. ArjKvOiov. I have no clear idea of this 
ArjKvdioVj on which so much of this scene turns ; nor 
of the lif)K07rov ov TreXadcLs ctt apioyav which answers 
to it, or the ^XarroOpar, which two last seem to relate 
to the musick and the rhythm introduced by iEschylus 
in his chorusses, and not to the sense of the verses. 

1349. Et — €L — etAtcrcreTe. This shews that in the 
ancient musick they dwelt not on words alone, and 
repeated them, as we do, but also on syllables; or, 
does it only express the lengthening out of the vowels 1 

1580. It is here said, from Aristotle, that Cleophon, 
after the battle of Arginusje, in the archonship of 
Callias, came into the assembly drunk and in armour, 
and rejected the peace, then offered by Lacediemon. 
But Lysias (in his oration contra Agoratum) tells us 
that this happened not till the following year after 
the battle of iEgos-Potami, when the siege of Athens 
was actually formed. I cannot but believe the latter, 
as a contemporary author. 



ECCLESIAZUS^. 

Sec Palmerius. 

V. 2. KaXA,6crT ev ew/c otto tor iv €^€vpir]fi€vov. So I 
should read, rather than e^rjrrjfxevov, of which I do not 
see the sense, and understand with the Scholiasts, 
Thou noblest invention of wise artisfcs.^’ For though 
this expression be somewhat obscure, it is far prefer- 
able to Tanaquil Faber’s emendation, ev gvo-kotolo-lv 
€^ rjT 7 ]fM£vov, which is neither sense nor Greek. 

14. 2roa, all repositories of corn were so called. 

22. 'As 'Z<pvpo[jLa-)(o<5 'ttot eiTr€v^ &c. The allusion 
in these lines is too obscure at this distance of time. 
The Scholiasts say that it relates to a decree assigning 
the courtezans and the women of reputation a different 
place at some public spectacles (qu. whether in the 
theatre, as Faber says ?) ; but the verses do not express 
any such matter. 

63. It was the custom of the men to anoint the 
whole body with oil,, and dry it in before the sun, and 
of the women to shave themselves all over. 

V. 74. AaKcoviKai, was the name for the usual chaus- 
sure of the men, and IlepcrtKat, that of the women, 

102. Agyrrius, the at Lemnos, re- 

trenched the expense of the Choregi to their poets, 
and appointed the sum to be given to the people at 
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their assemblies, (y. 184, 284, 292, 302, 380, and 
Plutus, V. 330.) 

128. Ta\^, a weasel, carried round the place of 
pnblick assemblies, w? KaOaponov n. They came to 
their EK^ATjo-tat with a staff (BaKrrjpia) in their hands. 

156. The oath peculiar to women, Ma tco 0ea), i.e. 
Ceres and Proserpina. 

193. To cn;/x/xa)(tKov. Petitus from this passage 
and from a necessary emendation he makes in the 
Scholia here, seems to fix rightly the time of this drama 
to 01. 96. 4. Archonte Demostrato. 

203. What particular fact is here meant, one cannot 
say at present ; but Faber is mistaken in thinking that 
it cannot be the famous Thrasybulus, for it appears 
(from Lysias's Apology for Mantheus, p. 307), that he 
was living, and present in the action before Corinth 
this very year; his death did not happen till three 
years after. In spite of all his invaluable services to 
the publick, the orators and comick writers of those 
times did not cease to make very free with his char- 
acter. (See V. 356 of this drama.) There is a remark- 
able passage of this kind in the oration of Lysias in 
Ergoclem, p. 456 and 7, which I take to relate to this 
very Thrasybulus, and to be spoken a little while after 
his death. 

256. "YiroKpoveiv, I imagine, signifies, to stamp with 
their feet, a noise made in great assemblies to express 
their dislike. See Acharnens. v. 38. Sometimes it was 
done merely for the purpose of interrupting. See v. 
592 of this play. 

318. The ‘H/xt5t7rAot6tov and KpoKwros seem to be 
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both the same, namely, a woman’s vest, or under-garment 
of a light red colour. KoOopvos and UepcnKT] are the 
same, a woman’s proper chaussure. 

531. Here the Kpo/cwros is called by the name of 

IparLov. 

534. 'EiTTiOeicra XrjKvOov. On a dead body. 

568. If this scheme be meant as a satire on Plato’s 
Eepublick, that \york must have been written when the 
philosopher was not thirty-six years of age. 

974. Alludes to the manner of introducing causes 
into the courts of justice, according to the age of the 
plaintiffs ; first those (as I imagine) above sixty years 
of age, and so downwards. After which, if there were 
several, they cast lots whose should be heard first. 

1017. A woman could not deal, of her own authority, 
with any person for more than the value of a medimnus 
of corn. 

1023. The manner of laying out the dead. 

1081. The decree of Cannonus is mentioned by 
Xenophon in his G-reek History, L. 1. as ascertaining 
the punishment of persons accused of crimes against the 
publick, and allowing the means of making their defence. 
It is probable that, in some paragraph of thsit jm’phiwia, 
it was ordered that the prisoner should appear on that 
occasion, holden between two of the To^-orat, or perhaps 
of the 'EvSe/v'a. 

1124. The number of citizens was now above tliirty 
thousand. 
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Tlie Plutus was first played 01. 92. 4. and it was altered and 
revived 01. 97- 4. The drama, which we now have, is com- 
pounded of both these. 

THE PLAIT. 

Act 1. Scene 1. The prologue between Chremylus 
and Carlo, as far as v. 58. Sc. 2. Carlo goes out and 
returns at v. 229. 

Act 2. Sc. 1. Carlo returns with the chorus of old 
countrymen at v. 253. Sc. 2. Chremylus re-enters and 
salutes the chorus v. 322. Sc. 3. Conversation with 
Blepsidemus. Sc. 4. Poverty rushes out of Chremylus’s 
house, and disputes with the two old men : they drive 
her away, and prepare to carry Plutus to the temple of 
.^sculapius. Here should be the Parabasis, but there 
is none. The chorus remain silent on the stage for a 
time ; till 

Act 3. Sc. 1. Carlo returns with the news of the 
cure of Plutus. This interval is supposed to be a whole 
night. Sc. 2. Carlo recounts the matter to Chremylus’s 
wife. Sc. 3. Plutus, being now restored to sight, re- 
turns home with Chremylus. Here also is a short 
interval ; till 

Act 4. Sc. 1. Cario comes out, and describes the 
change which had happened on the entrance of Plutus. 
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Sc. 2. The honest old man comes to pay his vows to 
the god. Sc. 3. A sycophant comes to complain of his 
sudden poverty. Sc. 4. A wanton old woman enters, 
who has lost her love : she appears, returning from a 
drunken frolick. Here all, but the chorus, enter 
Chremylus’s house. 

Act 5. Sc. 1. Mercury comes begging to the gate; 
Cario at last takes him into his service. Sc. 2. The 
priest of Jupiter comes for charity. Sc. 3. The pro- 
cession conducts Plutus to the Acropolis, 
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V. 179. Epa Se Aals, <fec. It is probable enougb, as 
Atlien^eus shews from an oration of Lysias, L. 13. p. 
586, that this should be read Nats : but the Scholiast 
attempts to shew that the time would not permit it to 
be Aats, as she was only seven years of age, when 
Ohabrias was Archon ; and consequently under Diodes, 
01. 92. 4, she could be but thirteen or fourteen. This 
I take to be the meaning of the Scholiast, though the 
words, as they are now read, seem .to say, that from 
Chabrias to Diodes was a space of fourteen years, 
whereas it was but six in reality ; and the Scholiast 
adds, that at this age she could not be much in vogue. 
If the author of this note knew, that the verse was in 
the Plutus, when it was first acted, he is in the right, 
and confirms the emendation of Athenseus ; but if (see 
V. 303) it were only in the second Plutus, Lais was 
then thirty-three years old, and might be still in admira- 
tion. The Scholiast says, Epimandra, Timandra, or 
Damasandra, the mother of the younger Lais, as Athen- 
mus calls her, L. 13, p. 574, supposing her to have this 
daughter at fourteen years of age, must be twenty-one, 
when Hyccara was taken by Nicias, and consequently 
was thirty-two, at the time of Alcibiades’s death, whose 
mistress she was, as Plutarch and Atheneeus relate. I 
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slioiilcl understand the Scholiasts here of the mother, 
not of the daughter, though they are confused and 
erroneous. 

180. Tiinotheus was now making his appearance in 
the world, Gonon his father being yet alive. What 
building of his is alluded to here, one cannot say, or 
whether it relate to him at all. The fact is obscure, 
the expression broken, and the Scholiast trifling. 

253. The Scholia here explain all the marks used by 
the grammarians in dramas with their names. 

268. il ironical, and not as the 

Scholia interpret it. 

278. It suffices to know that such Athenians, as 
were appointed judges, drew lots (see v. 973, and 
Ecclesiaz. v. 677.) in which of the courts they were to 
sit, and that at their entrance the or crier of 

each court, by order of the presiding magistrate, delivered 
to every one a Ed/x/^oXov and, upoir his carrying it to 
the UpvravLS in waiting, he received his daily pay, 
MtcrPo? SiKaerrLKos. This was done, as I imagine, every 
morning to prevent corruption in the judges, who did 
not know, till then, in what court or cause they were 
to give sentence. The other ceremony mentioned in 
the Scholia was only annual, when the tribes assembled, 
and each drew lots by itself for a certain number who 
were to sit as judges that year. There is much con- 
fusion in these Scholia, collected out of very different 
authors. Potter does not allow this to have been the 
practice in the best times, at least not in the greater 
courts, where the judges were fixed and certain after 
their first election ; in the lesser, ho says, it might have 
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been. The passage, however, from Aristotle’s polity of 
Athens is to be observed. 

278. Schol. The key-stone of the entrance into each 
particular court was painted of a certain colour. The 
judge, having received his staff, went to that court 
which was distinguished by the same colour with his 
staff, and marked with the same letter which was in- 
scribed on the head of it (oirep ev /SaXavoi) and at 
his entrance he received from the presiding magistrate 
a 2vfxPoXov, as above. I doubt of what the Scholia 
say, that there were as many courts as tribes ; and that 
the tribes at first drew lots, in which court each should 
judge, and the tribules drew among themselves who 
should be judges, and who not. 

290. Philoxenus, the dithyrambick ; his Galatea 
parodied. The origin of that piece in the Scholia, 
which appears to have been a drama. 

330. The Scholia, and Kuster, and Spanheim too, 
confound the Mccr^os ScKacmKos with the E/cK:A7;(rtacr- 
TLKos : the words are to be understood of the latter. 

385. The picture of the Heraclidse by Pamphilus 
the painter, the master of Apelles. 

408. The publick salary to physicians was no longer 
in use. 

596. The suppers of Hecate were distributed 
monthly, every new moon, to the poor ^ by every rich 
housekeeper. 

601. The Phasnissse of Euripides parodied. 

663. The ceremonial of sleeping in the temple of 
^sculapius. 

690. The serpents, 0<^€ts Trapecat, which frequented 
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it, as they did the temple of Minerva (Lysistr. v. 7 60) 
and those of Bacchus (see Schol. v. 690 and 733 Pint.), 
and of Trophonius. See Pausanias in Epidauro et 
Lebadea. 

701. laso and Panacea, the attendants and daughters 
of ^sculapius by Lampetia. 

725. ETTco/xocrta. The Scholia do not well explain 
this, but confound it with ‘YTTw/^ocrta, and cite a passage 
from Hyperides, wherein this latter word is used. 

768. KaT^xx^cr/xara, nuts, figs, almouds, dates, (fee., 
which they strewed on the head of a new-bought slave, 
when they had first seated him on the hearth of the 
house into which he entered, and which his fellow- 
servants picked up and eat. 

796. ^opT09, impertinence, tiresome absurdity. The 
art in use with the comick writers to win the common 
people by throwing nuts and dried fruits among them. 

820. TptTTv? j a sacrifice of a hog, a ram, and a he- 
goat. ^vreXrjs Ovorca. See Schol. 

885. Kings, worn as amulets, or preservatives from 
fascination, bites of venomous creatures, <fec. Aa/c- 

rvXiOL cj^apfxaKLrai <j)vcnKOL 

905. Merchants were exempt from the Etcrc/)opa, or 
extraordinary taxation. 

984. A man’s pallium (IpLartov) cost twenty drachmae ; 
his shoes, cost eight. 

1127. The fourth day of every month was sacred to 
Mercury, the first and seventh, to Apollo, the eighth 
to Theseus. Libations to most gods were made with 
pure wine; to Mercury with wine and water equally 
mixed. 
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1195. Scliol. The Xlora/xot of Stratis^ were pub- 
lished before the Ecclesiazusse or the Plutus of Aiisto- 
phanes : I read the last lines here cited, 

Mt; Xa/3ovTes XafJLTraSa^^ 
aXXo fjLTjSev expixevoi ^iXvXXiov' 

instead of ^x^ixevov, Philyllius is often cited by 
Athenaeus, and hence he appears to have lived con- 
temporary with Stratis. 

1 In tlie Scholiast we read the name uniformly written 
Srpans, and in Athenseus Srparris. — [Mathias.] 
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[Published by Mathias in 1814 from a MS. in Gray’s hand- 
writing, in the possession of Richard Stonehewer, and never 
since reprinted. The notes are by Gray. — Ed.] 



BEIEF NOTICES OE SOCEATES AND 
OF HIS FEIENDS. 

SoCEATES. 

All wliicli Socrates possessed was not wortli tFree 
minae, in which, he reckons a house he had in the city.^ 
Critobulus often prevailed upon him to accompany him 
to the comedy. 2 Xantippe, his wife, the most ill- 
tempered of women : he made use of her to exercise 
his philosophy.^ He amused himself by dancing when 
he was fifty years old : his face remarkably ugly, and 
resembling that of the Sileni or satyrs, with large pro- 
minent eyes, a short flat nose turned up, wide nostrils, 
great mouth, &c. nicknamed 6 ^povrL(TTr}<^,^ ITc rarely 
went out of the walls of Athens ; ^ was never out of 
Attica, but when he served in time of war, and once to the 
Isthmian games.^ He was seventy years old, when he 
diedJ He left three sons, the eldest a youth, the two 
youngest children. His intrepid and cheerful behaviour 
at his trial and death.s Compared to a tor],)edo.'' 

1 Xenophon OEconomic. Id. ICod. 

Id. Syinpos. -i p]od. 

^ Plato, Pliaidriis, p. 230. « Id. Crito. 7 jppp 

^ Plato, Apolog. and Phjedo ; Xenophon, Mcmorahil. 

^ Plato, Menon. p. 80. 
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Called Prodicus, the sophist, his master.^ Learns, at 
near fifty years of age, to play on the lyre of Connus, 
son of Metrobiiis.2 His mother, Pheenarete, married 
Chseredemus, and had by him a son named Patrocles.^ 
Seldom nsed to bathe, and commonly went barefooted.^ 
He could bear great quantities of wine without being 
overpowered by it, but did not choose to drink volun- 
tarily.^ 

^ Plato, Menon. p. 96. ^ Id. Euthydem. p. 272. 

® Id. Enthyd. p. 297. ^ Plat. Sympos. 

^ Ibid. p. 214, 220. 



THE COMPAHIOHS OF SOCEATES. 

Ceitobulus. 

A man of fortune ; his estate was worth above eight 
talents, which in Athens was very considerable. Had 
served the offices of gymnasiarch, choregus, &c. the most 
expensive of the city. Of an amorous disposition ; 
negligent of oeconomy ; a lover of dramatick spectacles ; 
he married a very young inexperienced woman, with 
whom he conversed very little : ^ he was present at the 
entertainment given by Callias to Autolycus, Socrates, 
and others, and at that time was newly married. 01. 
89. 4. He was remarkable for his beauty ; his fine 
panegyrick on it : was passionately fond of Clinias. 
Crito, his father, introduced him to the acquaintance 
of Socrates, that he might cure him of this passion.^ 

ISCHOMACHUS. 

He was called in Athens, by way of pre-eminence, 
o KaXos K aya6o9 ; he married a young maid under fif- 
teen years of age, whom he educated and instructed 
himself. His first serious conversation with her, related 
by him to Socrates, on the duties of a mistress of a 
family. The order and arrangement of his house de- 

^ Xenophon, CRconomic. ^ Id. Sympos. 
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scribed : his morning exercises, walk to his villa, and 
ride from thence. He was a remarkably good horse- 
man, of a vigorous constitution, and lasting health; 
was one of the richest men in Athens. His instruction 
and treatment of his slaves ; his knowledge in agricul- 
ture. His father before him was a great lover of that 
art.^ He meddled not much in publick affairs was 
believed, while he lived, to be worth above seventy 
talents ; but at his death he left not twenty, to be 
divided between his two sons.^ 

CALLIAS. 

His genealogy : Phaenippus 

Callias ^ 6 AaSo{J)(o?. 

Hipponicus ^ 

I 

Callias ® 

I 

Hipponicus 


Callias — ^Hipparete — ^Alcibiades. 

^ Xenophon, OEconomicus. 2 

^ Lysias, Orat. de bonis Aristophanis, p. 348, 

^ Dictus 6 AaKKOTrXovTos. Herod. 5. Plutarch in Aristide. 
Scol. ill Demosthen. p. 393. Victor Celete 01. 54. 

® Dictus Ammon. Athenseus, L. 12. Plutarch do Malign. 
Herodoti. 

6 0 A.aKKOT'KovTos, uti et avus. Pint, in Aristide. Herodot, 7. 
Demosth. de Fals. Legat. 

Qui ad Delium occiibuit, 01. 89. 1. Thucyd. — Pint. Alcib. 
Andocides in Alcibiadem. 
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Callias was in love with Autolycus, the son of Lyco, 
who gained the victory (while yet a boy) in the Pan- 
cratium during the greater Panathensea, 01. 89. 4, upon 
which occasion Callias gave an entertainment to his 
friends^ at his house in the Pirseeus. He had been 
scholar to the sophists Protagoras, Gorgias, and Pro- 
dicus i was very wealthy ; and had learned the art of 
memory from Hippias of Elis, at the recommendation 
of Antisthenes. He was Hpo^evos of the Lacedaemonians 
who came to Athens; was hereditary priest of the 
Eleusinian deities, 6 AaSouxos ; was remarkable for his 
nobility and the gracefulness of his person ; he had 
two sons, who were instructed by Evenus, the Parian 
sophist;^ he entertained Protagoras, Prodicus, and 
Hippias, and other sophists, their companions, in his 
house, 01. 90. 1.^ 

Hiceeates. 

He was son to the famous Nicias ; was present at 
the symposium of Callias, 01. 89. 4, and then newly 
married. He could repeat by heart the whole Iliad 
and Odyssee, and had been scholar to Stesimbrotus 
and Anaximander. He was very wealthy and some- 
what covetous ; was fond of his wife, and beloved by 
her;^ was scholar to Damon, the famous musician, 
who had been recommended to his father by Socrates ; 
and finally, he was put to death by order of the Thirty, 
with his uncle Eucratos.^ 

^ Xenophon, Symposium ; Athenoeiis, L. 5, p. 216. 

- Ibid. Plato, Apolog. ^ Plato, Protagoras. 

® Xenophon, Syinpos. ^ Plato in Lachetc. 

Xenophon, Gr. Plist. L. 2. Andocides de Mysteriis. 
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Antisthenes. 

He was extremely poor, but witli a contempt of 
wealth ; was present in the symposium of Callias, 
where he proved that riches and poverty are in the 
mind alone, and not in externals. His way of life 
was easy and contented : he passed whole days in the 
company of Socrates, who taught him (he says) to be 
mentally rich. He was much beloved in the city, and 
his scholars were esteemed by the ] 3 ublick. He recom- 
mended Prodicus and Hippias the Elean to Callias ; ^ 
bore great affection to Socrates, and was present at 
his death. 2 

CHiEREPHON. 

A man of warmth and eagerness of temper ; ^ he was 
a friend to the liberties of the people ; he fled to and 
returned with Thrasybulus ; he died before Socrates’s 
trial; for he is mentioned in Socrates’s Apology, as 
then dead, and in the Gorgias, as then living : his 
death must therefore have happened between 01. 93. 4. 
and 01. 95. 1. He consulted the Delphian oracle to 
know if any man were wiser than Socrates. His 
brother, Chserecrates, survived him 4 

Epigenes. 

He was the son of Antipho of Cephisia : ^ and was 
present at the death of Socrates.^ 

1 Xenophon, Sympos. 2 

3 Vid. Charmidein, p. 153. 4 Socrat. 

® Plato, Apol. c ppa 2 do. 
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Apollodoeds. 

He was brotlier to Aiantodorus : ^ was a man of 
small abilities, but of an excellent heart, and remark- 
able for the affection he bore to Socrates was 

present in the prison at the time of his death.^ He 
lived at Phalerus, of which Ary/xos he was ; ^ was but a 
boy when Socrates was fifty-three years old, and must 
therefore have been under thirty-seven, at the time of 
Socrates’s death. He was called Mavt/cos from the 
warmth of his temper. 

PHiEDO. 

He was an Elean. See his account of Socrates’s 
last moments.^ 

SiMMIAS. 

He was a Theban, and a young man at the time of 
Socrates’s death (as was Cebes), at which they were 
both present. Pie had received some tincture of the 
Pythagorean doctrines from Philolaus of Grotona ; and 
was inquisitive and curious in the search of truth, far 
above all prejudice and credulity.^ 

Cedes. 

He was a Theban. (Vid. Simmiam.) 

PIermogenes. 

He was a man of piety, and believed in divination. 
He was present in Callias’s symposium ; was a person 

^ Apol. Socrat. ^ Phaedo, ^ Id. 

Plato, Sympos. ® Plato, Phsedo. ^ Plato, PliJBdo. 
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of great honesty, mild, affable, and soberly cheerful : ^ 
not rich, and a man of few words ; ^ was son to Hipponi- 
cus and brother to Callias.^ He was present at the 
death of Socrates.^ 

Chaembdes. 

He had a considerable estate in lands before the 
Peloponnesian war, which he thence entirely lost, and 
was reduced to great poverty. He was present at the 
symposium of Callias, where he discoursed on the 
advantages and pleasures of being poor. He ran at the 
stadium, at Nemea, contrary to Socrates’s advice.^ He 
was of extreme beauty when a youth.® 

iEsOHYLUS. 

He was of Phlius, and was introduced by Antisthenes 
to Socrates. 

Ckito. 

He was father to Critobulus ; was of Alopec^e, and 
about the same age with Socrates.'^ He made the 
proposal to contrive the escape of Socrates out of prison, 
and to send him into Thessaly ; ® he attended him daily 
in his confinement, and at the time of his death ; he 
received his last orders : he closed his eyes, and took 
care of his funeral.® 

1 Xenoph. Sympos. ^ Ibid. p. 391 and 408. 

^ Plato, Cratylus. ^ Plato, Phaido. ^ Plato, Tlieages. 

® Plato, Charmid. ^ Plato, Apolog. ® Id. Crito. 

® Id. Pliajdo. 



PLATO. 

PH^DEUS. 

H, HEPI KAAOT. 

This is supposed to be the first Dialogue which Plato 
wrote; (says Laertius^) /xetpa/cttoSes rt to 

Trpo/SXrjixa' At/catapxo? rpoTrov ttjs ypacj^r)? 

oXov e7rt/xe/xc/)€Tai, (os cj^opriKov. Dionysius Halicarnas- 
sensis 2 calls it one of his most celebrated discourses ; 
and from it he produces examples both of the beauty 
and of the blemishes of Plato’s style, of the x<^P<^'^'^VP 
lo-Xvos Kai acj^eXrjSj which is all purity, all grace and 
perspicuity; and of the v^rjXo^, wherein he sometimes 

1 Diog. Lacrt. L. 3, c. 38. (c. 25 edit. Kraus. Lipsiie, 1759). 

^ Ilepi T 7 ]^ Arjfiocrdepovs deLVOTrjros. p. 270. V. 2, cd. lludsoili. 
He attributes the first to Plato’s education in the company of 
Socrates ; the latter to liis imitation of Gorgias and Thucydides. 
Yid. et Epist. ad Cn. Pompeium, p, 202. 

NOTnS ON THE GUEEK TEXT. 

Platonis Opera, Edit. Serrani 11. Stopli. 1578, Yol. 3. 

Yol. 3. p. 227. A/coeg-erw.] Acumomis was father to Eryxi- 
macliiis, both of them physicians of note, and friends of Socrates. 

Ib. Ez/ rots 5po/tois.] Places in the Gymnasia, where people 
exercised themselves by walking a great pace, or by running. 
See Plato’s Euthydemus, p. 273. HepLeTrararTiP ev Tto Karao-rGyu 
ApofMO), &c. 
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rises to a true sublimity, and sometimes falls into an 
ungraceful redundancy of words and of ill-suited figures 
ungraceful and obscure. 

There is a good analysis of the Phoedrus by Mr. 
Abbe Sallier,^ wherein he shews its true subject and 
intention. It is upon eloquence and is designed to 
demonstrate, that no writer, whether legislator, orator, 
historian, or poet, can do any thing excellent without a 

^ Memoires de I’Academie des Inscriptions, &c. Y. 9, p. 49. 
See also another analysis by Mr. Hardion in liis tenth Disserta- 
tion on the eloquence of Greece. Ib. Y. 16, p. 378, des Memoires. 


NOTES. 

P. 227. Ton OXu^TTcou.] The vast temple of Jupiter, begun 
by Pisistratus, but never finished till the time of the emperor 
Hadrian. 

Ib. Ilpocr7)Kov(Ta ye cot.] Socrates professed the art of love. 
See Xenoph. Sympos. 

Ib. UpealSvTepoo.] He was then threescore and upwards. 

Ib. Kara’HpoSt/cov.] Herodicus of Selymbria, 6 ^ratSorpt/S?;?. 
See Plat. Protagoras, p. 316. There was also Herodicus, the 
Leon tine, a physician, and brother to the famous Gorgias (See 
Plat. Gorg. 448 and 456.) : the first was also a physician, and the 
first who regulated the exercises of youth by the rules of medi- 
cine. See de Kepublica, L. 3, p. 406, fusL 

228. ’EdpvTTTeTo.] He played the coquet ; he denied, only to 
be courted to do what he wished. 

Ib. Avtov deyjdrjTL, oirep ra^a iravrtos TroiTjo-en] head, TroLijcrT], 
and make no other correction: i.e. ‘‘Be now intreated to do, 
what you will do presently without any intreaty at all.” 

229. T7)s AypcLLas.] The district, or drjpLos, was called Aypai, 
in which stood the temple of Diana Ayporepa. Pausanias, Attic. 
L. 1, p. 45. ed. Kuhnii. 

Ib. Sex' ^app.aKeLq..'] Orithyia and Procris were the daughters 
of Erectheus. "Who Pharmacea was, I do not find. 

Ib. Aiav de Setroo.] Such disquisitions were the common 
employments of the sophists and grammarians. 
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foundation of pliilosopliy. The title prefixed to it, Hepi 
KaJVoi), cannot be genuine ; it has no other relation to 
it, than that beauty is accidentally the theme of Socrates’s 
second little oration, which is contained in this dialogue ; 
not that it is, directly, even the subject of that, for the 
tendency of it is to prove, epaa-rfj juaXXov, rj tco pLrj 
epwvrt Set ^^apt^’ecr^at, as the two preceding orations were 
to shew the contrary. These are what Laertius calls 

NOTES. 

P. 230. Typhon or Typhoeus, the youngest son of Earth and 
Tartarus. Hesiod, Theogon. v. 821. has given a tine description 
of this portentous form. 

Ib. AxeXcoou.] The Acheldus was looked upon in Greece as 
the principal of all rivers, and his name was used for all fresh 
water in general : he was usually worshipped in common with 
Pan and the Nymphs, as here. 

Ib. KapTTOu TTpocLovres.] Read TTpocreiovres, shaking it before 
them. 

231. Qv deo/jiaL.] What he desired, will appear but too plainly 
in the course of these little orations, and must appear a most 
strange subject of conversation for Socrates, to all who are un- 
acquainted with the manners of Greece, The President do 
Montesquieu has observed, but too justly, on the nature of their 
love and gallantry. Esprit des Loix, Y. 1. See also Xenoph. 
(Economic, and Symposium ; and the Symposium of Plato ; see 
also de Legib. L. 1. p. 636. 

Ib. Toi^ vopiov.l There were. Indeed, laws of great severity 
in Athens against this vice ; but who should put them in force 
in such general and shocking depravity ? 

234. This praise he cannot help bestowing on Lysias’s com- 
position, namely, 'Ort (ra(l>rj, koll (rrpoyyvka, Kac aKpL^ojs iKacrra 
roju ovofxaTOJV aTroreropeurac. 

235. 'Qairep 6 l evvea.] The Archons took an oath to do this, 
if they were guilty of corruption, before they took their seats in 
the Sroa BacriXeios. See Jul. Pollux, L. 8, c. 13. Plutarch in 
Solon ; and Heraclides in Politiis. 
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Upo/SXrjfjLara pLCLpaKmhri^ though he may mean it of the 
whole dialogue, which is something juvenile and full of 
vanity. Dionysius very justly says, Hv yap ev p^cv rrj 
nAarwvos <pvcreL^ TroXXas aperas exovcrrjy to cj^iXonpov^ 
and before, nAarcuv to (fyopriKOirarov /cat eTray Oeo-rarov 
r(jt)v epyiDV TrpoeXopevo^s^ avTov £7ratvetv Kara rr]v Svvaptv 
T<j)v Xoycov, &c. 

The Socratick Dialogues are a kind of dramas, 
wherein the time, the place, and the characters are 

NOTES. 

P. 235. Ilapa ye epavroD ovdey.] It is observable, that 
Socrates, whenever he would discourse affirmatively on any 
subject, or when he thought proper to raise and adorn his style, 
does it not in his own person, but assumes the character of 
another. Thus, for instance, he relates the beautiful fable 
between Virtue and Pleasure after Prodicus ; he treats of the 
miseries of human life in the words of the same sophist ; he 
tlesciibes the state of souls after death from the information of 
Gobryas, one of the Magi ; he makes a panegyrick on wine in 
the style of Gorgias ; and here he docs not venture to display 
his eloquence, till the Nymphs and the Muses have inspired 
him. This is consistent with that character of simplicity and 
of humility which he assumed. 

236. Kvi/'e'Xtdcoi'.] See Pausanias, L. 6, p. 378. 

Ib. 'Opoias Xa|Sas.] A metaphor taken from wrestling : you 
give mo a good hold of you. So in Lib. do Kepubl. 8, p. 544. 
HaKiif roLVvv, (hairep 7ra\aLar7}s, rrjp avTTjv 'Xa^riv Trapex^. 

Ib. ^o)v The repetition of a person’s words by 

way of reproach. 

Ib. XloLTiTT^v Used for one who composes anything, whether 
prose or verse. So above, p. 234. Xis ra deovra eLprjKoro^ tov 
U oLTjTou. — Opvvpt yap crot : what follows should ho written thus, 
X.Lva pevroL ; riva 6eojp ; ec jSoaXet, Trjv TrXaTavrjv Tavrrjvu 

237. Ay ere 5?;, co Moi/crat.] Thus far, says Dionysius, iravra 
XCLpLTtov peerra : hencu Ix^gius a style more turbid and obscure, 
arid (lisagi'eeal)ly [)oetical. 
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aliBOst as exactly marked as in a true tlieatrical repre- 
sentation. Pk^drus here is a young man particularly 
sensible 1 to eloquence and to fine writing, and thence 
a follower and an admirer of the famous Lysias, whose 

1 V. p. 242, et passim. He was an Athonian, son to Pytko- 
cles, of the district of Myrrhinus, and tribe Pandionis. V. the 
Sympos. p. 176. 

NOTES. 

P. 237. 'KpaT0V(T7}s rcj Kparei, <ro}(ppo(rvvr} oz^o^a.] Write thus, 
KpaTovo’Tjs, TO) Kparei (TO)(ppoffvvri ovop.a, which answers to /cat 
ap^acrr]s ev rjiiLPf tt) apxv v^p^^ eiruvofiao-dr]. 

238. llanos 7re7roi/<9ez'at.] The word, which Serranns would 
insert here, {deiov) irados, is not in Dionysius. 

Ib. Ei/pota.] An easy fluency and volubility of expression. 
So Diogenes Laertius in Tiinone Phliasio, Lib. 9, c. 114. AXXa 
/cat evpovSf d)s iMTjde apicToLv ' i-<^* he wrote with that 

ease and fluency, that he could not find time to dine ; that is, 
he found no interval, no interruption in the course of his writ- 
ing, to bestow on the necessities of nature : though, perhaps, 
the true reading is, ebs }jjr}de apicrois, so as to vie with the best. 

I mention this passage, because Meric Casaubon was wise 
enough to understand evpovs of a looseness, to which Timon was 
subject, and distinguishes very accurately between evpoia and 
dLCLppoLci. D. Laert. L. 9, c. 114. 

241. OarpaKov /nercnreffovros.] A proverb, taken from a 
play in use among children, called 0(rrpci.KLPdci, described by 
Jul. Pollux, L. 9, c. 154, ed. Jungermanni, and by Eustathius. 
They were divided into two parties, which lied or pursued each 
other alternately, as the chance of a piece of broken potsherd, 
thrown up into the air, determined it : the boy who throw it 
cried out ^ 'Hg-epa ; if the black (or pitched) side came 
uppermost, his party ran away, and the other gave thorn chase ; 
if the white one, the others ran, and they pursued them. 
Plence Ocrrpa/cou n€pt(jTpo<p77 was used to describe a total reverse 
of fortune. Erasmus, in his Adagia, has not explained it well. 
See Plato de Kepubl. L. 7, p. 521. 
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reputation was tlien at its heiglit in Athens. He has 
sat the greatest part of the morning at the house of 
Epicrates, near the Olympium, to hear Lysias recite a 
discourse ; and, having procured a copy of it, is medi- 
tating upon it with pleasure, as he walks without the 
city walls, where Socrates meets him. To avoid the 
heat of the day they retire to the . shade of an ancient 
plane-tree, that overshadows a fane of Achel6us and 
the nymphs on the banks of a rivulet, which discharges 

NOTES. • 

242. 'ZififjLLav QrjjSoLov.'] See Diog. Laertius, L. 2, c. 124. 
He is mentioned in the thirteenth Epistle, and is an interlocutor 
in the Phsedo. 

Ih. Ov TToXefjLoy ye ayyeWeis.l These words belong to 
Phsedrus, as H. Stephens observes. It is a proverb : you are 
the messenger of no bad news. See De Legibus, L. 3, p. 702. 

Ib. EdvcrcoTTovfMTjv.] A fragment of Ibycus : Mt; tl rapa 
QeoLS a/nr\aK(aVf TLfjLav irpos avOpwircov ajaeL^J/ti}. 

243. The beginning of a Palinodia of Stesiclioriis on Helen. 
OvK ear ervp.os 6 \oyos ovtoS) Ovd’ e^as ev v7}V(7lv evaaeXpiOLS, 

keo liepya[j.cL Tpotas, which is alluded to at the end of the third 
Epistle, Tr}v ttoKlvwolcilv avrov fjLLfn](ra}jLevos. Plat. Y. 3, p. 319. 

244. Ata T€ opvidtav TroiovfjLevTjUj and afterwards Tropt^opievTjv, 
as H. Steph. corrects it. 

Ib. Olovotjo-tlktiv.] He derives it from otos and vovs, as 
attained by human experience alone. A very bad etymology. 

Ib. Serranus translates, indemnem, incolumem, 

i. e. placed aloft, as it were, out of the reach of danger and envy. 
See Constantini Lexicon. 

246. 'H TTCLcra.] This is, indeed, an example of those 
AWyjyopLai iiaKpat, ovre fxerpov exov(rat, ovre Kaipov^ of which 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis complains in Plato ; (Dion. Halic, 
Yol. 2, p. 272, ed. Oxon.); and which, indeed, Plato himself 
calls in this very Dialogue (p. 265) a jxvBlko^ vp.vo^. 

Ib. Kdavarov tl He defines God so, exov fj-ev ^vxrjv, 

exov de aufJLa. 
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itself at a little distance into the Ilyssns. The spot 
lay less than a quarter of a mile above the bridge, 
which led over the river to the temple of Diana Agrsea. 


NOTES. 

P. 246. KeKOLvojvr}Ke Be ttt?.] I imagiiiG lie means, that the 
soul of man approaches in perfection to the corporeal part of the 
Gods. The translation has no affinity to the text here ; 
axpw^taros /cat koll ava(pr]9 ouerta, the true substance 

and essence of things, of which the j)ropcrties arc only the con- 
sequences ; this is the ro optws ov of Plato. 

lb. '0 aurw /caAos.] The rational and intellectual faculties 
of the soul. 

Ib. '0 §£ evavTi(j)v.'] The appetites and passions. 

250. Mi/oi//xez/‘ot TG-KOLL eTTOTrrevovres.'l All allusion to the 
Attick mysteries of Ceres. See Moursius and Potter. So in 
the seventh Epistle, p. 333. 

251. KavXo? ijTo Trav.] Perhaps we should road cTri. 

253. 'QcTTrep cll Ba/exat.] "What Bacchanalian ceremony is 
here alluded to ? See the Ion : 'Cienrep ai Ba/cxett apurTovrat eic 
T03V irorafjLCjOP pteXt /cat ya\a KarexopLepai, &c. 

256. «I>tXoa-o0taz/.] Polemarchus, the elder brother of Lysias, 
was a friend of Socrates, and a philosopher : so Plutarch calls 
him, “De esu Carnium.” Polemarchus had another brother, 
called Euthydemus. Polemarchus was murdered l)y the Thirty 
Tyrants, 01. 94. 1. See Lysias in Eratosthenem, p. 19G. 

257. TXvkvs ayKOJP.] Erasmus explains it in his Adngia, 
(EvcpTjp.a (pwva) as though in a part of a river, where there was 
a long and dangerous winding, the sailors used this piece of 
flattery by way of propitiating the Nile : but this docs not fully 
clear up the passage here. That this proverb Avas so used may 
appear from these words of Athenreus, L. 12, p. 516. 'Hop tqttop 
K okovcTL VvpaLKup ayojpu, yXvKVP ayKoova : Avhich last may mean, 
a specious term to cover their ignominy ; Casaubou does not 
explain it : here it seems applied to such as speak one thing, 
and mean another. 

258. B5o^e ttou.] Ho alludes to the form of a Psephisma, 
E5o^'e Toj 8T}fxo3’ HiaafXGPos eiTre, &c. as PI. Stcphaims observes. 

• VOL. IV. a 
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Here they pursue their conversation during the hours 
of noon, till the sun grows lower and the heat becomes 
more mild. 


NOTES. 

P. 258. Aapeiov dwa/jup.'] See Ejust. 7, p. 332. 

Ib. Epcoras, et 8eofieda ; tlvos fxep ovp, &c.] I do not see the 
ti’ansitioii, and I imagine that some words are wanting here ; 
and also, after KeK\rivTaL. 

259. Nua-ra^ovras.] The Greeks usually slept at noon in 
summer, as it is still the custom' in Italy and Spain, and in 
other hot countries. Xenoph. Grsec. Hist. L. 5. p. 557. 

Ib. Ao-ltop icaL aroTOP.] The cicada is an animal with 
wings, the size of a man’s thumb, of a dark brown colour, 
which sits on the trees and sings, that is, makes a noise like a 
cricket ; hut much more shrill, and without any intervaTs, 
which grows louder as the sun grows hotter. Some supposed 
it to live on the air, others on dew only. Yid. Meleagrum, 
Niciam, et alios in AnthologiS,, L. 3. p. 265, ed. H. Steph. and 
Plin. Nat. Hist. L. 28, c. 26. 

'0 decnrecTLOs o^vfieXrjs a^eraj 
0aX7recr6 fxecrrjjn^pLPOLs ifKioj fiaveis /3oa. 

Aristophan. Aves, v. 1095. 

It does in reality live on the exsudations of plants, having a 
[)roboscis, like Hies, to feed with ; but is capable of living a long 
time, like many of the insect race, without any nourishment at 
all. The tettigometra, which is this creature in its inter- 
mediate state between a 'worm and a fly, was esteemed a delicacy 
to eat by the Greeks. See Aldrovand. de Insectis, and Eeauniur, 
Hist, des Insectes, V. 5, Dissert. L 

Ib, 'n.pe(T^vT0LT7].'[ Hesiod names the Muses in the same 
order in which their names are inscribed on the books of Ple- 
rodotus ,• and says, that Calliope was airau-ewp Trpocpepeo-rarrj. 
Theogon, v. 7 5. See also Ciceronem in Bruto, and Quintilian, 
L. 3. c. 1. 

260. ^r/o-Lp 6 AaKcop.] Perhaps Aleman ; though the words 
do not seem to be poetry. 

261. Gorgias came to Athens on an embassy from the 
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We may nearly fix the year when this conversation 
is supposed to have happened. Lysias was now at 
Athens ; he arrived there from Thurii in Italy in the 


NOTES. 

Leontines, 01. 88. 2. (See Died. Sic. L. 12, p. 313.) when Socrates 
was about forty-three years old. (Y. Ciceronem in Bruto, ct 
Qnintil. L. 3. c. 1.) Tisias and Corax of Syracuse, and Gorgias 
the Leontine, first composed treatises on the art of speaking. 

P. 261. OuK apa /xovov.] Socrates apud Platonem in Pheedro 
palam, non in judiciis modo et concionibus, sed in rebus privatis 
etiam et domesticis, rhetoricen esse demonstrat.” (Quintil. L. 2, 
c. 21.) Plato here makes knowledge, that is, the perception of 
truth, the foundation of eloquence. Uepi. iravra ra XeyofiGua 
(xia. TLS rexvrj, eiirep ecrriv, avTT) av clt], rjrLS olo. r earcLL, 7rdv TravTL 
bjJLOLovv tcjov dvvaTWVf Kai ots bvvdTOV' Kat, aXKou opiOLodPTOs /cat 
aTTOKpvTTTopLepov, €Ls aysLP, This has some rcsoinblancc to 
Locke’s definition of knowledge : ‘‘ It is (says he) the perception 
of the connection and agreement, or of the disagreement and 
repugnancy, of any of our ideas.” Locke’s Essay, B. 4. ch. 1. 

261. EXeart/cof' 'n.aXafiriSijp.'] Quintilian informs us, that the 
person here meant is Alcidamas of Elea. Laertius takes it to 
be meant of Zeno Eleates, who is looked upon as the inventor 
of disputation {t] biaXeKriKyj) and of logick, and who was at 
Athens when Socrates was not above eight years old, that is, 
above fifty years earlier than the time of this dialogue ; but his 
contemporary Empedocles was the first who cultivated rhetorick 
as an art, and taught it to Gorgias who published a book on 
that subject. 

K.B. Athenscus (L. 13. p. 592.) mentions Alcidamas, 6 Aal'ri^s, 
(read 6 EXear?;?, not EXatriys, as Casauboii corrects it from Suidas) j 
he says, that Alcidamas was scholar to Gorgias, and had written 
Encomia on Lagis and ITais, two famous courtezans from Athens ; 
whence, it seems, that he must have nourished about this time, 
and perhaps near twenty years after. There is the right read- 
ing of it in Athenseus, L. 9. p. 397, '0 EXeart/cos Xla\a/j. 7 )d 7 )s 
opop.aTo\oyos eepyj, kc. which is a name he bestows on 
Ulpian of Tyre, an indefatigable hunter after words. Casau- 
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forty-seventL. year of Ms age, 01. 92. 1. Euripides is 
also mentioned as still in the city : he left it to go into 
Macedonia, 01. 92. 4, and, consequently, it must have 

NOTES. 

bon has not explained this. See also Laertius in Protagoras, 
L. 9. 54. We have still an oration of Alcidamas in the person 
of Ulysses against Palamedes. It may be also observed, that 
Laertins (L. 9. c. 25.) when he mentions Zeno Eleates, cites 
by mistake the Sophistes, instead of the Phsedrus of Plato. 
Isocrates, in his oration on Helena, indeed says, that Zeno in 
his disputations would shew the same things to be possible 
and impossible. 

P. 262. BvTtv ovv oTTtJs rext'i'Kos ktX.] Eead fiera^L^a^ojv — 
airayeiv — to answer to Biacpevyuv, 

264. XaXtc^.] Epitaph on Midas, by some attributed to 
Homer and by others to Cleobulus of Lindias. See Vit. Homeri, 
Herodoti ut dicitur, (Y. Herodot. Edit. Gronov. 1715, p. 559.) 
and D. Laertius in Cleobulo, L. 1, c. 89. 

265. Definition of a general complex idea, E/c ttoWojp mv 
ixLcdr}(xe(av gls ev XoyLafxw ^vvaipov[j.evov . — Ets {xiav re ideciv rwo- 
pQpra ayeiv ra TroXXaxT? ^cecrTrap/xeva. 

266. Almost all these persons are mentioned by Quintilian 
L. 3, 1. , as having written arts of rhetorick, and were all now 
flourishing, 01. 92, except Tisias of Syracuse, Evenus of Paros, 
Protagoras of Abdera, and Licymnius. 

Ib. See Quintilian, L. 4. c. 1. 2. 3. and L. 5. c. 1. 4. and 
L. 8. c. 5. for an explanation of the terms, UpooipbLov, Li'qyrjaLv, 
Mapruptas, Te/cp-T/pta, Ulo-tojo-lv, 'EXeyKOS, AcirXaffLoXoyLa, Pj ' wpo - 
XoyLa, EucovoXoyLa, EueTreta, E-7raj'o5os or AvaKecpaXaLucris, 

267. Oucrpoyooiv ein yrjpas Kai TrevLOLv eX/cope^/w?/.] An allusion 
to some poet : he means that Thrasymachus had gained great 
wealth by his art. 

268. AtearriKos to TjrpLov.'] A metaphor from an unequal and 
ill-woven texture. 

269. MeXtyTjpvp Adparrop.] An allusion to Tyrtceus : 

Ovd' €(, TapraXtoeoj UeXoiros jSacrtXeurepos eiTj, 

TXaicaap 5' AdpTjarov pLeLXiXoyyjpvp exou 
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happened in some year of that Olympiad, probably the 
2d or 3d, and Plato must have written it in less than 
ten years afterwards, for his Lysis was written before 


NOTES. 

so that perhaps we should read in this place /jLeiXLxoyrjpw for 

[leXLyrjpvv. 

P. 270. Nou re /cat ai/otai?.] He (i.c. Anaxagoras) attributed 
tlie disposition of the universe to an intelligent cause, or mind, 
whence he himself was called NoOs. He was nearly of the same 
age with Pericles, and came to Athens 01. 75. 1, whore he 
passed about thirty years. 

Ib. * iTTTro/cparet.] That famous physician was then about 
fifty years of age ; and his works were universally read. 

272. kWa rov Tridavov.] Sec the allusion to this passage in 
Quintilian, L. 2, c. 15. 

273. H aXXos oarts St) ttot ’ cov ru7xai'et, /cat oirodev 
oyofia^ofievos.] The art, which bore the name of Tisias, was not 
certainly known to be genuine. He says this in allusion to tlio 
custom of invoking the gods by several names. See Callim. 
Hymn, ad Jovem. Plor. Od. Ssecul. &c. &c. See also Plato in 
Protagoras, p. 358. and in Cratylus, p. 400. and in Huthydcinus, 
p. 2S8. 

274. 0eO^.] The Egyptian deity, Mercury, to whom the 
bird Ibis was sacred. Vid. Platon. Philebum, Edit. Sorraiii, 
vol. 2. p. 18. ’EireLdr] (puvTjv aireipov, &g. 

275. This discourse of Thanius (or Jupiter Ammon) on tlie 
uses and inconveniences of letters is excellent ; he gives a lively 
image of a great scholar, that is, of one who searches for wisdom 
in books alone : Touro toov /jLaOovrwv Xrjdrjv fiev ev \l/vxon5 Trape^ei 
pLV7}pL7]s apeXyjTTjcnq^ are dca ttlo'tlv ypa<pT]s e^ojdev vtt aXXorpLoip 
ruTTwr, ovK evdodev avrovs 50* aurojv, avafLLixvr}crKop.evov$' ovkow 
pLVTj/arjs, aXX vTTOfXVT^aeios, (papjaaKOP evpes' <ro0tas de rocs /aaOrjraLi 
do^ap, OVK aXrjdeLav, Troptfety. ttoXvtjkool yap <tol yevop>evoi avev 
dLdaxrjs, TroXvypcopLoves eivaL So^wat, aypoofiope^, (hs ottl to irX7)0o<:, 
opres /cat xaXeTTot ^vveivai’ do^ocroepoL yeyopores; apn (TO^cop. 

Ib. Apvos /cat irerpas.] An allusion to that saying, Atto dpvo7, 
7) airo irerpr]^, Horn. II. V. 126, 
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the death of Socrates, which was 01. 95. 1, but the 
Phjedrus was still earlier, being his first composition ; so 
he was between twenty and twenty-nine years of age. 


HOTES. 

P. 27 6. ASwi^t^os ktjttol'I Corn and seeds of various kinds, sown 
in shallow earth to spring up soon, which were carried in the 
procession on the feast of Adonis. Theocritus, Idyll. 15. v. 113. 
Jlap 5’ arraXoi /caTro: 'jre<pv\cLyiievoL ev raXapLO-Kois 
Apyvpeois" 

and the Schol. on the passage ; see also the Emperor Julian in 
his Csesares : “Ktjtoc, ovs ac yvpaiKes rw ttjs AcppodcrTjs apdpt 
(pvrevovcnv ocrrpaKtoLs €Trafi7](rajjL€V0L y'qv XaxcLVLctv' 

Se ravra irpos oXtyov avTLKa aTofxcLpciLperaL. Julian. Op. Edit. 
Lipsise, 1696, pag. 329. 

Ib. Aptl tovtup ois XeYajj/.] Do not, with Serranus, correct 
it to ip TL ; yet read oia Xeyw. 

278. 'Nvfji^Qv pd/jLa /cat Moucrwj/.] The Ilyssus was consecrated 
to the Muses, who had an altar on its banks under the title of 
Moi/orat EtXtcrcrtaSes, possibly near the scene of this dialogue. 

Ib. IcroKpaTTjv top /caXov.] Isocrates was now about twenty- 
five years of age, and had a share in the friendship both of 
Socrates and of Plato. Laertius, L. 3. c. 8. 

279. HXeoi' 7] TraLdcop.'] Subauditur, 6t aXXot apBpes ; the same 
ellipsis is used in Plato’s 4th Epist. 



LYSIS. 

H, HEPI ^>IAIAS. 

There is no circumstance in this dialogue to inform one 
at what time it is supposed to have happened ; but it 
is certain that Plato wrote it when ho was yet a young 
man, before 01. 95. 1, for Socrates heard it read. The 
scene of it is in a Palaestra, then newly built, a little 
without the walls of Athens near the fountain of 
Panops, between the Academia and the Lycieura. The 
interlocutors are Socrates, Hippothales, and Ctesippus,^ 

^ ^eavLCKOS ns Uaiaj^Leus, jLcaXa KaXos re Kq.yoiOos, rrjv (jwcnv ocrov 
fiev, v^pLcTTTjs 5e, dia to veos eivai. In Euthycicuu), Plat. Op. Y. 
1. p. 273. Both Ctesippus and Moncxciiiis wore proaciit at 
Socrates’s death. (In Pliredono. ) 


NOTES ON THE GllEEK TEXT. 

Platon. Op. Sorrani, Yol. 2. p. 203. 

From 204 to 211.] Thus far the dialogue is very ea.sy and 
elegant, particularly the short conversation with Lysis, which 
is an example how children of fortune and family ought to he 
treated, in order to correct that arrogaueo which those advan- 
tages are apt to inspire, and to win them gradually to rolloction 
and good sense. 

P. 204, Mlkkos.] Perhaps the same person who is inontioncd 
hy Siiidas, as a Mytilcnean, who settled at Athens, ami father 
to Alcanis the cornicle poet, who flourished 01. 97. 4. Y. Schol. 
ad Plutum Aristophan. in Argmnonto. Wo see the sophists 
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two young men of Athens ; Lysis, a boy of noble birth 
and fortune, beloved by Hippothales, and Menexenus,^ 
also a boy, and cousin to Ctesippus, and friend to Lysis. 
The characters are, as usual, elegantly drawn j but 
what is the end or meaning of the whole dialogue, I 
do not pretend to say. It turns upon the nature and 
definition of friendship. Socrates starts a hundred 
notions about it, and confutes them all himself; no- 

1 The discourse with Menexenus is intended to correct a boy 
of a bolder and more forward nature than Lysis, by shewing 
Mm that he knows nothing ; and leaves him in the opinion of 
his own ignorance. The second title of the dialogue is a false 
or an incorrect one, for friendship is only by accident a part of 
it ; the intent of the whole seems to be, to shew in what manner 
we should converse with young people according to their dif- 
ferent dispositions. 

NOTES. 

frequented the Palaestrae, as the puhlick resort of the youth, and 
taught their art there. 

P. 204. TLapaTadrjereTat.] Enecabitur, conficietur. 

Ib. Qs'Ep/JLaia ayovcnv ava/Jic/XLyfievoL, ev rg.vrw eicnv 6 l vecLVL(TKOL 
Kai oL Traides. ] A festival celebrated in all the places of education 
for boys. We see here how little the severe laws of Solon on 
this head wore observed, which particularly forbade grown per- 
sons to be admitted on that occasion, ^schin. Orat. in Timar- 
chum in principio. 

Ib. IIai5oTpi/377s.] The master of the Palaestra, who taught 
them their exercise. 

207. 'E7r7}\vyao'aiJi€vos irpoecTT}, read TpoaecrTT}, as in p. 210, 
a.vefxvTjcrd'pv 6 tl kcll irpoaecTTW^, kc. 

208. IIai5a7a;7os.] Commonly some old slave who waited 
on them to the schools and to the Palsestrse. 

211. OpTvya.] The passion of the Athenians for fighting 
quails and game-cocks is well known. See Plutarch in Alcibiade. 

213. Either leave out ovk in that passage, ore rjKpoaro ovk 
ovTcos or read perhaps, ovk tjo-vx^^s. 
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tiling is determined, tlie dialogue is interrupted, and 
tliere is an end. Perhaps a second dialogue was de- 
signed on the same subject, and never executed. As 
to all the mysteries which Serranus has discovered in 
it, they are mere dreams of his own. 

The first part of this dialogue is of that kind called 
Mateurt/co?, and the second part, Heipao-nKos. 


NOTES. 

P. 214. Twv a-otpoirarujp.] Empedocles, perhaps, who ascribed 
the first formation of things to this Iricndship : AWore [j.ev 
<pCkorr\rL avvepxo/J^^v eis ev aTravra, &c. D. Laert. L. 8. c. 70. or 
Anaxagoras, who tanght e/c rwy biioiofxepwv ixuzpm to 

irav o'vyKeKpoio'dcLL. Laert. L. 2. c. 8. 

219. Ko}V€lov TrerrojKora.] A quantity of wine, drunk after 
the cicuta, was believed to prevent its mortal cfiects. 

223. o\pe.] It was a law of Solon, ra didacrKaXela /eXeterwerax' 
rrpo ffKLov dvvopros. (jEschines.) 
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H, nSPI «i>TSEOS ANePOnOT. 

The title expressing the subject of this dialogue (like 
that of Lysis) is wrong. Dacier rightly observes, that 
the titles are commonly nothing to the purpose ; but he 
is strangely mistaken in saying, they are of modern 
invention, and that Diogenes Laertius makes no mention 

NOTES ON THE CtEEEK TEXT. 

Platon. Op. Edit. Serrani, Yol. 2. p. 103. 

P. lOi. Me7a/cXea eTnrpoTrov.'l Megacles (the father of Dino- 
maehe, the mother of Alcibiades), and Agariste, the mother of 
Pericles, were brother and sister. Alcibiades was not above 
three years old, and his brother Clinias was still younger, when 
they lost their father at the battle of Coronea, 01. 83. 1. 

106. lepaL eiTL to Boys when they had undergone the 

AoKLfjLacTLa before the Thesmothetae who presided in the court of 
Helisea, (Y. Lysiam in Diogeiton. p. 508 and 515., Aristophan. 
in Yespis, v. 576., and Antiphont. de csede Choreutae, p. 143, 
ed. H. Steph. fol. ), and were enrolled among the men, though 
they w^ere for a year excused from all AeLToOpyiat,, seem to have 
been at liberty (at this time of the repnblick) to vote and speak 
in the assembly of the people. Therefore, Potter (Archoeolog. 
L. 1, c. 17.) is not correct when he affirms that they could not 
speak there, who were under thirty years of age. They conld 
not indeed be chosen into the senate, &c. till that age. 

Ib. VpafMpcLra Kai KidapL^eipJ] The usual education of the 
Athenian children from seven years old to fifteen. See jEschines 
de Axioco, p. 94, ed. Le Clerc, and Aristoph. in Nubibus, v. 961. 
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of them. That author actually mentions them all, and 
from his account they appear to be more , ancient than 
Thrasyllus, who lived probably under Augustus and 
Tiberius, and who seemingly took them to be all of 
Plato’s own hand. 


NOTES. 

P. 113. Sou rade klv5vv€V€ls,'\ These are the words of Phfedra 
in the Hippolytus of Euripides, v. 352. Sou rad’ ovk g^ov kXvgls, 
which was played full three years after the time of this dialogue ; 
but this is only a slight anachronism, and I wish that Plato had 
never been guilty of any greater. 

Ib. S/ceuapew z^.] It is here used for clothes. 

118. Ilu^o/cXeiSz?.] He was a musician of great note, as well 
as Damon. See Aristotle, cited by Plutarch in his life of 
Pericles. Some attribute to Pythoclides the invention of the 
Mixo-Lydian harmony, used in tragedy ; but Aristoxenus ascribes 
it to Sappho. See Plutarch de MusicS,, and Burette’s notes in 
the Memoires de L’Acad. des Inscriptions, &c. voL 13. p. 234. 

Ib. BXidLQ] eyev€(rd7]v.] He speaks of Xanthippus and I’aralus, 
as already dead, though in reality they were living two years 
after the time of this dialogue. 

119. Pythodorus, son of Isolochus and scholar to Eono of 
Elea. Qu? — Whether he were the same who was Archon 01. 
94. 1. ? 

120. He is mentioned by Aristophanes in Avibiis. 

Ib. Avdpairodojdrj rpix^.] This is explained by Potter, L. 1. 

c. 10. 

121. ai yvvaLKGs.] One office of the Ephori was, to watch 
over the chastity of the queen. 

122. OvdevL Of old the court of Areopagus were in- 

spectors of the education of youth. The inenibers of it divided 
that care among them, and each of them in his province toolc 
note of such fathers as gave not their children an education suit- 
able to their fortune and way of life, as Isocrates shows at lar^ui 
in his beautiful Areopagiticlc oration. At what time their 
vigilance on this head began to decline, I cannot fix ; but it was 
probably towards the beginning of the administration of Pericles, 
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The true subject certainly is, to demonstrate the 
necessity of knowing one’s self, and that, without this 
foundation, all other acquisitions in science are not only 
useless, but pernicious. 


NOTES. 

when the authority of that venerable body was lessened and 
restrained by Ephialtes, that is, before 01. 80. 1 ; yet I find the 
form of the thing still continued, though not the force of it : for 
jEschines speahing of the discipline young men were subject to, 
from about the age of eighteen to twenty, has these words j Ila? 

6 TOU fJLeLpaKLCTKOV xpoi/os €(TTLV VTTO ^CO(ppOPL(rra$, KCLL T7]V eiTL rovs 

peovs cLLp€crcp rrjs Xpeiov irayov ^ovXrfs. (.fflschin. in Axiocho, 
p. 96.) The Sophronistse here mentioned, are distinct from the 
Areopagites, being the name of a magistracy thus described 
in Etymolog. Magn. apxopres rives xeiporovriToi^ 

deKa TOP apidpLov Gmrr'qs (pvXrjs, eirepLeXovvTO de ttjs tup etprj^bjv 
croc^po(rvv7]S. 

P. 122. IloXXas yap tjSt] 7eveas.] We are not told, I believe, by 
any other writer, that the use of money was so early introduced 
into Lacedaemon ; but the following passage of Posidonius in 
Athenaeus, may help to explain it ; AaKedaipiopioL iiro tcjjp edojv 

K(jj\vopi€POL€L(T^ep€ip 6LS T71V '2iTapr7]v, (ws 6 avTOslcrTopeiHoaei^wios), 
Kai Kraa-dai xp^^op /cat apyvpov, eKrCjvTO p,ev ovdev ijrrov, irapa- 
Kareridero 5e rots dfiopois kpKacriv, eira Trokepnovs avrovs eax^v OLvri 
(j)i\o}pj OTTCos avvTrevOvv OP to amcTTOv dia rrjv exOpciv yeprjrai' rco 
fjiev ovp ev AeXipois AttoWcjOPL top irpOTepov ev r-q AaKedaifiovi xpu(TO// 
/cat apyvpop Icrropova’ip avaTedqvai. ktX, Athen. L. 6. p. 233, and 
we may consult also Plato’s Hip. Maj. p. 283, and De Eepublica, 
L. 8, p. 648. Plutarch says, that money was not even allowed 
for the uses of the pubhck, till after the siege of Athens and its 
surrendering to Lysander, when that point was carried after a 
gi’eat struggle ; though, at the same time, it was made capital 
to apply it to private occasions. This happened twenty seven 
years after the date of this dialogue. 

Ib. re;^€0Xia.] The birthday of the Persian king was yearly 
observed by all Asia. 

Ib. Kat Mecrcrqvqs.] Messenia was a country far surpassing 
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The time of this dialogue is towards the end of 
Alcibiades’s nineteenth year, which (as Dodwell reckons) 
is 01. 87. 1. Socratc'j was then about thirty-nine years 
old. 


NOT ICS. 

Laconia in fertility, and equal to the best in Greece : Euripides 
describes tbem both. See ap. Straboncm, L. 8, p. 367, and 
Pausanias, L. 4, p. 285. 

P. 122, re aXXwv icai roov 'EtXojn/cwf^.] The Spartans, there- 
fore, made use of other slaves besides the Plcilotfe. 

123. havQixcLxv^’’] The value of an Athenian matron’s ward- 
robe and ornaments was about fifty minin, (£161. 9.s'. 2ti) 

Ib. r? 7 s 7r\€0pa 'Epxi-cKnv.] Throe hundred IlXc^pa of land 
was a great estate for an Athenian : a ]3lotlirum is one hundred 
feet square. Observe, that the lands of Alcibiados did not lie 
in that At^^uos to which he belonged, for ho was of Seambonidto. 

Ib. Bao-tXt/cos 0opos.] Herodotus, L. 6, enumerates the 
privileges and prerogatives of the Spartan kings, but makes no 
mention of this revenue, which was probably instituted after 
his time, 

124. Observe that Agis did not come to the crown till five 
years after this conversation. 
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H, HEPI nPOSETXHS. 

This is a continuation of tlie same subject; for wbat 
is said on prayer is rather accidental, and only intro- 
ductory to the main purpose of the dialogue. It is 
nothing inferior in elegance to the former. Some have 
attributed it to Xenophon, but it is undoubtedly Plato’s, 
and designed as a second part to the former. 

I could be glad if it were as easy to fix the time of 
it, as Dacier would persuade us, who boldly fixes it 01. 
93. 1, but there are facts alluded to in it, that will 

NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

Plat. Op. Serrani, Yol. 2. p. 138. 

Yol. 2. p. 138. XoKkcjj dLcXeadat,] See jEschylus Sept. cent. 
Theb. 

141. Ttt Trat^iKa.] Craterus conspired witli Hellenocrates 
and Decaranichus to murder that prince, (Archelaus of Mace- 
donia) as he was hunting. Aristotle calls Mm Cratseus, and 
gives a fuller account of tMs conspiracy than any other author. 
Aristot. Politic. L. 5. c. 10. Archelaus had promised him one 
of his daughters in marriage, for he had two, but gave one to 
the king of Elimea and the other to his own son Amyntas. 
Hellenocrates was a Lariss^an who had likewise been subser- 
vient to the king’s pleasures. 

143. Avtlkcl /iaXa Trapao-raw ? — enreiv — ^ovXofJievoVj &c.] All 
words importing the present time, and not to be in any way 
interpreted of the past, as Dacier pretends. 
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neither be reconciled to that date, nor indeed to one 
another ; and besides, it is better to allow Plato to be 
guilty of these inaccuracies in chronology, than of those 
improprieties of character which must be the conse- 
quences of Dacier’s supposition. It is plain, that 
Socrates continues, as in the preceding discourse, to 
treat Alcibiades with a certain gentle superiority of 
understanding, and that he prescribes to (and instructs) 
him in a manner extremely proper to form the mind 


JsmTES. 

P. 144. What Plato would prove in this place is cxccllout, 
namely ; To t(j}v aWwv eTn(Trrip.03v KT7]/JLaj Gav tls auev rov /BeXricrrov 
K£KT7jjU€yos Tj, oXtyaKLS fjLGV (jxpeXeiV, ^XawreLV de to, ttXglo} top exopra 
cLvra. See also de Repub. L. 6. p. 50G. and do Legibiis, L. 2. 

p. 661. 

145. Avtt] 5’ rjv.] This relates to what he had proved in the 
former dialogue, (Alcibiad. 1. p. 116.) which would bo absurd if 
that conversation had passed twenty years before. 

147. A line from Homer’s Margites; HoXX’ TjTrio-raro epya, 

KUKCOS 5 ’ TjTTLiJTCLTO TTaPTa. 

148. A Spartan prayer : ra KaXa didovai gttl roi? ayaOois. 

Ib. Oi TrXeLaras /nev dva-ias.] The Atlieiiiaus were remarkably 
sumptuous in their temples and publick worshij), beyond any 
other people : two months in the year were taken up entirely 
in these solemnities. See Aristophan. in Vespis, Schol. ad v. 
665, and Xenoph. do Rcpubl. Athcn. p. G99. 

149. l^v(pr]fiLa.] Proclamation was always made in the be- 
ginning of sacrifices in this form : Eu 0 ? 7 p, 6 ire, Gixfjrjfj^elrej and 
then followed a solemn prayer. 

Ib. liaKov roKLo-T7}p.] Perhaps wo should read, hiKacrrrjp. 

150. OijTo^ e<TTLP (h p,eXGL irepL Socrates may either mean 
the Divinity here, as in the former dialogue, Alcibiad. 1. p. 
135. Eay (SovX'pcriK Sco/c: Ov KaXcjs Xeyeis. AXkl^ i AXXa ttws 
Xpr} Xeyav ; Xco/c : '0x6 Gap 0eos eOeXt } : for it was the character 
of Socrates to assume nothing to himself : he ascribes all to the 
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of a yoiitli just entering into the world, but ill-bred 
and impertinent to a man of forty years of age, who 
had passed through the highest dignities of the state 
and through the most extraordinary reverses of fortune. 
Plato himself may convince us of this, by what he 
makes Socrates say in the first Alcibiades; p. 127. 
AXXa Oappetv' ei p.ev yap avro '^orOov TreTTOvdoi? 

yaX&irov 7]V ay crot eTrtpLeXrjOrjvaL cravrov* 
vvv Sc, €)(€t9 '^XiKLaVj ccvTr) ecTTLV ev Set avro 
aicrOaveorOaL 

The principal difficulties are, that he speaks of 
Pericles as yet living, who died 01. 87. 4, and of the 


NOTES. 

deemon who directed him, whom he calls his ETTirpoTros : or 
Socrates may here mean himself, as I rather think. Some 
Chilstian writers would give a very extraordinary turn to this 
part of the dialogue, as though Plato meant to prove the 
necessity of a Eevelation : but I spy no such mysteries in it. 
Socrates has proved that we are neither fit to deal with man- 
kind, till we know them by knowing ourselves ; nor to address 
ourselves to the Divine Power, till we know enough of his 
nature to know what we owe him : what that nature is, he 
defers examining till another opportunity, which is done to 
raise the curiosity and impatience of the young Alcibiades, and 
to avoid that prolixity, into which a disquisition so important 
would have naturally led him. 

P. 151. ^T€(f>avov.] Alcibiades, as going to perform sacrifice, 
had a chaplet of flowers on his head, which was the custom for 
all present at such solemnities. 

Ib. 6 Kpeojv.] From the Phoenissae of Euripides, v. 886. 
Oluvov edeiiTjv KaWiViKO. col 
Et' yap K'hvdwvL K€i,/aed\ djcnrep oiada <tv. 

Ib. Tqj/ (T03V epacrrwj'.] He here continues the same style to 
Alcibiades, which would be absurd to a man of forty years of age. 
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murder of Archelaus king of Macedon as a fact then 
recent, wliich did not happen ^ till 01. 95. 1, the same 
year with Socrates’s death, and near five years after that 
of Alcibiades. 

1 According to Diodorus Siculus, L. 16. p. 266. who, though 
he may have rightly fixed the period of the reign of Archelaus, 
contradicts himself as to the duration of it. He says, that he 
reigned seven years, yet mentions him as king of Macedon 
(L. 13. p. 175.) ten years before his death. 01. 92. 3, Accord- 
ing to the Marmor Parium, he must have reigned still longer, 
for there he is said to have come to the throne, 01. 90, 1. ; but 
that date is certainly false, as Thucydides speaks of his hither 
Perdiccas, yet living four years afterwards. But let Diodorus 
be mistaken or not, it is sure, from this passage of Thucydides, 
that Archelaus came not to the crown till at least thirteen years 
after the death of Pericles. See also Athenajus, L. 5. p. 217. 


VOL. IV. 
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H, HEPI SONIAS, 

Demodocus of Anagyrus, an old Athenian who had 
passed with reputation through the highest offices of 
the state, and now, after the manner of his ancestors, 
lived chiefly on his lands in the country, (Euthydem. 
p. 291.) employed in agriculture and rustick amuse- 
ments, brings with him to Athens his son ^ Theages, a 
youth impatient to improve himself in the arts then in 
vogue, and to shine among his companions who studied 

^ He actually became a friend and disciple of Socrates, and 
is mentioned by Mm as suck, together with a brother of his 
called Paralus, in his Apology, p. 33. Theages was probably 
dead at the time of the condemnation of Socrates ; he is men- 
tioned as of a weak and unhealthy constitution. See De Eepubl. 
L. 6. p. 496. 


NOTES ON THE GHEEK TEXT. 

Plat. Op. Serrani, Yol. 1. p. 121. 

P. 124. Toy yeaxTTi Apxoyra.] Archelaus was then just come 
to the throne, and consequently this year, in which Diodorus 
first mentions him, was, it is probable, the first of his reign. 
(V. Alcibiad. II.) Bacis, a prophet, often cited by Herodotus. 
Tlie Scholiast on Aristophan. Equites, v, 123, says, there were 
three of the name. (Clemens Alexandr. Strom. L. 1, p. 398.) 

Ib. AjLLtpLXvrop.] The name of this Athenian prophet I do 
not elsewhere meet with. 
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eloquence,^ and practised politicks, as soon as ever their 
age would permit them to appear in the popular 
assemblies. 

Socrates, at the father^s desire, enters into conversa- 
tion with the young man, and decoys him by little and 
little into a confession that he wanted to be a great 
man, and to govern his fellow citizens. After diverting 
himseK with the naivete of Theages, he proposes ironic- 
ally several sophists of reputation, and several famous 
statesmen, who were fit to instruct him in this grand 
art : but as it does not appear that the disciples of those 
sophists, or even the sons of those statesmen, have been 

^ Aristophanes ridicules this turn of the age in which ho 
lived, in many places, particularly in Equitib. v. 1375. Read- 
ing, and the knowledge of the Belles Lettres, having more 
generally dilfused itself through the body of the people, than it 
had done hitherto, had an ill effect on the manners of a nation 
naturally vain and lively. Every one had a smattering of elo- 
quence and of reasoning, and every one would make a figure 
and govern ; but no one would be governed : the a,uthoT’ity of 
age and of virtue was lost and overborno, and wit and a Ilucnoy 
of words supplied the place of experience and of common sense. 
See the character of Hippocrates in the Protagoras, p. 312 : and 
Plato himself gives this as the characteristick of the Athenians 
in his time, 'H Travroiv eis Travra cro<pca^ 5o^a, kcll irapavoixia. 
See de Legib. L. 3, p. 701. 

NOTES. 

P. 125. Et? 5t5ao-/caXov.] Perhaps AtdaaKoiXaov . — This poem of 
Anacreon on Callicretc, the daughter of Cyane, is now lost. 
Dacier seriously imagines that she was a female politician, like 
Aspasia ; but it is more agreeable to Anacreon’s gallantry, that 
we should suppose the seat of tyranny was only in her free. 

128. Attigoytoz/.] See Mr. Foster’s note on the Euthyphro, 
ad p. 22, and Fraguier’s Discourse on Socrates, Mem. do I’Acad. 
des Inscript. Y. 6. 
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iniich the better for their lessons, both Demodocns and 
Theages intreat and insist that Socrates himself would 
admit him to his company, and favour him with his 
instructions. The philosopher very gravely tells them 
stories of his demon, without whose permission he 
undertakes nothing, and upon whom it entirely depends, 
whether his conversation shall be of any use, or not, 
to his friends ; but at last he acquiesces, if Theages 
cares to make the experiment. 

The scene of the dialogue is in the portico (described 
by Pausanias, L. 1. c. 3.) of Jupiter the Deliverer, in 
the Ceramicus, the principal street of Athens ; and the 
time 01. 92. 34, during the expedition of Thrasyllus, 
in which he was defeated at Ephesus by the Persians, 
and other allies of Sparta. Socrates was then sixty 
years old. 


NOTES. 

P. 129. KkeLTOfiaxov epeadaul This assassination of Nicias, the 
son of Heroscamander, by Philemon and Timarchus, and the 
condemnation of the latter with Euathlns, who had given him 
shelter, is not recounted in any other author. 

130, Qovkvolotjv.} Thucydides, the son of Melesias, was at 
the head of the Athenian nobility and of the party which op- 
posed Pericles and Ephialtes : he was a near relation to Cymon, 
and banished by Ostracism about 01. 83. 4, when Socrates was 
twenty-six years old. He had two sons, Melesias and Stephanus, 
the eldest of which was father to the Thucydides here mentioned. 

130. Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, surnamed the Just, 
had a son, called after his grandfather, Lysimachus, whose 
son was also called Aristides, which interchange of names was 
common at Athens. 



EUTHYPHEO. 

H, HEPI 'OSIOT. 

P.lat. Op. Scrrani, Vol. 1. p. 2. 

Socrates,"^ about the time that an accusation had been 
preferred against him for impiety in the court of the 
Bao-iX^vs,^ walking in the portico, where that magistrate 
used to sit in judgment, meets with Euthyphro, a per- 
son deeply versed in the knowledge of religious affairs, 

1 01. 95. 1. 

2 Impeachments for murder were laid iu the court of the 
Bao-iXeu?, hut not tried till four months after in the court of Areo- 
pagus, where the BacriAeas had himself a vote. The cause was 
judged in the open air, for all such as were {6jjLoppo(pm) under 
the same roof with the defendant were thought to partake of his 
guilt. The accuser gave him immediate notice not to approach 
the forum, the assembly, the temples, or the piublick games, 
{irpoffrjyopeveL etpyeadac tcop vopt-Lficov) and in that state he con- 
tinued, till he was ac(piitted of the crime. See Antipho, Orat. 
de c£edc Herodis, and de caido Choreiitai. Informations might 
also (as it seems) be laid iu the court of Helima before the 
Thesmotheta}. 


NOTE. 

Mr. Foster having published and made remarks on this and 
some other pieces of Plato, it is unnecessary for mo to dwell 
long upon them. 

P. 2. The BaertAetos Sroa was in the Ceramicus on the right 
hand, as you come from the gate which led to the Piimcus. 
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as sacrifices, oracles, divinations, and sncli matters, 
and full of that grave kind of arrogance which these 
mysterious sciences use to inspire. His father, having 
an estate in the isle of Haxus, had employed among 
his own slaves a poor Athenian who worked for hire. 
This man, having drunk too much, had quarrelled with 
and actually murdered one of the slaves. Upon which, 
the father of Euthyphro apprehended and threw him 
into a jail, till the ’E^rjyrjraL'^ had been consulted, in 
order to know what should be done. The man, not 
having been taken much care of, died in his confine- 
ment : upon which Euthyphro determines to lodge an 
indictment against his own father for murder. Socrates, 
surprised at the novelty of such an accusation, inquires 
into the sentiments of Euthyphro with regard to piety 
and the service of the gods, (by way of informing him- 
self on that subject against the time of his trial) and 
by frequent questions, intangling him in his own con- 
cessions, and forcing him to shift from one principle 
and definition to another, soon lays open his ignor- 
ance, and shews that all his ideas of religion were 

^ The 'Ei^TjyrjTaL at Athens, like the Pontifices at Borne, were 
applied to, when any prodigy had happened or any violent 
death, to settle the rights of expiation or to propitiate the 
manes of the dead. Plarpocration and Snidas have these words, 
'E^7]'y7]T7)s, 6 e^rjyovixevos ra iepa' ecrn 5e koll d Trpos rovs kclt^ 
oLxoiJievovs vofLL^ofieva e^rjyodvTo tols Seofievocs. So Demosthenes 
contra Everg. of a woman supposed to be murdered : ETretd?? 
roLvvv €Te\evT7](rev, rjkdov us rous Iva etdeLTjv 6 tl jxe 

ttolblv irepL rovrcav : aud the prosecution of the murderer made 
a necessary part of this expiation. See Theophrasti Charact : 
TrepL AeLcndcLLpLovLOLs, c. 16, and Plato de Bepubl. L. 4, p. 427, 
where he calls the Delphian Apollo, TrarpLos. 
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founded on childish fables and on arbitrary forms and 
institutions. 

The intention of the dialogue seems to be, to expose 
the vulgar notions of piety, founded on traditions un- 
worthy of the divinity, and employed in propitiating 
him by puerile inventions and by the vain ceremonies 
of external worship, without regard to justice and to 
those plain duties of society, which alone can render 
us truly worthy of the deity. 



APOLOGIA SOCEATIS. 


Plato was himself present at the trial of Socrates, 
being then about twenty-nine years of age ; and he was 
one of those who offered to speak in his defence, (though 
the court would not suffer him to proceed), and to be 
bound as a surety for the payment of his fine : yet 
we are not to imagine, that this oration was the real 
defence which Socrates made. Dionysius says, that it 
was SLKaorryjptov fiev rj ayopas ouSe Ovpa<s tStuv, Kar 
aXXy]V Se nva ^ovXrjo-iv yeypapipievo^j and what that 
design was, he explains himself by saying, that, under 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

Platon. Op. Serrani, 'V'ol. 1. p. 17. 

P. 18. It is remarkable that he should mention this comedy 
of Aristophanes, as having made a deep impression on the 
people ; and yet it was brought on the stage twenty years 
before, where it was exploded ; and afterwards it was produced 
again, but still in vain : (Vid. Prolegom. ad Nubes, and v. 524.) 
though the author regarded it as his best play. 

23. Qr? Whether Anytiis were the same person who was 
colleague to the gi’eat Thrasybulus, and had a principal share 
in restoring the democracy, mentioned by Lysias in Agoratum, 
p. 260, 263, by Xenophon, Hist. Grsec. L. 2, p. 468, and by 
Isocrates, in Exc. adv. Callimachum ? Melitus, who is mentioned 
as a bad tragick poet in the Ranee of Aristophanes, v. 1337, 
and whose person is described in the Euthyphro, was not prob- 
ably the same with that Melitus, who was among the accusers 
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the cover of an apology, it is a delicate satire on th^., 
Athenians, a panegyrick on Socrates, and a pattern^ 
and character of the true philosopher. (Dion. Hali- 
carnass. de vi Demosthen. p. 289, and de Art. Ehetor. 
p. 83. Yol. 2. edit. Huds. Oxon. 1704.) Nevertheless, 
it is founded on truth ; it represents the true spirit and 
disposition of Socrates, and many of the topicks used 
in it are agreeable to those which we find in Xenophon,^ 
and which were doubtless used by Socrates himself; 
as where he mentions his djemon, and the reasons he 
had for preferring death to life, his account of the 
oracle given to Chserepho, and the remarkable allusion 
to Palamedes,^ &c. the ground-work is manifestly the 
same, though the expressions are different. In one 

^ Xonopliou was absent at the time of the trial, 01. 95. 1, 
ill Asia ; and the account, which ho gives, he had from Hermo- 
genes, the son of llipponicus, a gi-eat friend of Socrates : we see 
from him, that many persons had written narrations of the 
behaviour of Socrates on the occasion. 

2 This doubtless gave occasion to what dSlian and others 
have said, (Var. Hist, and Biog. Lacrt. L. 2, s. 44.) that Euri- 
pides, in some lines of his Palamedcs, alluded to Socrates’s 
death ; whereas that drama was played 01. 91. 1, and Euripides 
died 01. 93. 2, seven years before Socrates. 


NOTKS. 

of Andocides, the year before this, for Socrates speaks of liim 
as a youth not known in the world before this accusation of his 
(See Euthyphr.) ; nor with the Melitus who was deputed by 
the Athenians to go to Sparta, 01. 94. 1 : these two last facts 
seem to belong to one and the same iicrson, 

P. 24. UoWrjv a<pdoPLav.] Hence it appears that, in whatever 
court Socrates was tried, the judges were extremely numerous. 

26. e/c rijs Opx^vrpa?.] The price of a seat in the 

theatre was at most one drachma. 
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thing only they seem directly to contradict each other : 
Xenophon says^ he neither oifered himself any thing in 
mitigation of his punishment, nor would suffer his friends 
to do so, looking upon this as an acknowledgment of 
some guilt : ovre avrov virerLfiTjo-aro^ ovre tods cj>Lkov? 
eiacrev' aXXa k<xl eA-eyev, on to vironfiacrOai OyCtoAcyowrog 
uri aSiKCLv. If the word vironiLao-Oai means that he 
would not submit to ask for a change of his sentence 

NOTES. 

P. 32. EjSouXeucra 5e.] Socrates was in the senate of Five 
Hundred, 01. 93. 3, being then sixty-five years of age. The 
Prytanes presided in the assemblies of the people, were seated 
in the place of honour, and attended by the To^orat, who, by 
their orders, seized any persons who made a disturbance ; they 
introduced ambassadours, gave liberty of speaking to the orators, 
and of voting to the people ; and (as it appears) any one of 
them could put a negative on their proceedings, since Socrates 
alone, at the trial of the SrparTjyocy insisted, that the question 
was contrary to law, and would not suffer it to be put to the 
assembly. 

Ib. 0oAos, ] A building in the Ceramicus near theBovXevrypcof' 
T03V JlevTaKO(rLoiVy where the Prytanes assembled to perform 
sacrifice and to banq^uet. (Pausanias, L. 1, p. 12, and Jul. 
Pollux in fin. L. 8.) Who were Nicostratus and Theodotus, 
the sons of Theodotides ? 

34. Eis juev, pLeipaKLov rjdr]’ 5vco de, IlatSta.] Socrates had three 
sons, (D. Laert. L. 2, s. 26.) Lamprocles, Sophroniscus, and 
Menexenus, the first by Xanthippe, the two others (as it is said) 
by Myrto, grand-daughter to the famous Aristides. Some say, 
he married the latter first ; but that is impossible, because he 
had Lamprocles, his eldest son, by Xanthippe ; and she certainly 
survived him ; therefore, if Myi’to were his wife, he must have 
had two wives together. This is indeed afiirmed in a treatise 
on nobility ascribed to Aristotle, and by Aristoxenus and Callis- 
thenes his scholars, as well as by Demetrius Phalereus, and 
others. It is a very extraordinary thing, that such men should 
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into banishmentj or perpetual imprisonment, so far it is 
agreeable to Plato, p. 37. but if it means, that he would 
not suffer any mulct himself, nor permit his friends to 
mention it, we see the contrary, p. 38, where he ffnes 
himself one mina (all he was worth), and where his 
friends Crito, Critobulus, Plato, and Apollodorus, offer 
thirty minte (^09 6. 17s. 6cZ.) which was, I suppose, all 
they could raise, to save him. Now this being a fact, 


NOTES. 

be deceived in a fact which happened so near their own time ; 
yet Pancetius, in his life of Socrates, expressly refuted this 
story ; and it is sure, that neither Xenophon, nor Plato, nor 
any other of his contemporaries, mentions any wife but Xan- 
thippe. 

P. 35. Apea-ra eivai kcll biJiLv.'\ Hero is an interval; and we see 
that Mclitus, Anytus, and Lyco, having gone through their 
accusations, and Socrates having made his defence, and some 
of his friends, perhaps, having also supported it, the judges 
proceeded to vote guilty, or not guilty. The former suffrages 
exceeded the latter by three, by thirty, or by thirty and throe, 
for the MSS. differ in the number. Justus of Tiberias (Laert. 
L. 2. s. 41.) says by 2S1, which is doubtless false ; and ho adds 
that 361 condemned him to death. — I imagine, from what occurs 
afterwards, that Mclitus and Anytus spoke a second time, after 
Socrates had hnished his defencio, before the court had voted. 
Xenophon tells us, that some of Socrates’s friends actually pleaded 
for him. irkeLOva hir avrov, /cat rwv (rvpctyopGvovTOJp 

avTov. Xenoph. Apolog. Sect. 22. 

36. co0Xe xtXtas.] I do not see how Socrates should know 
this, unless a small number of the judges, immediately after his 
defence, had risen to give their vote against him, and the rest 
deferred voting, till after Lyco and Anytus had spoken a second 
time in support of Melitus. In all publick accusations (some 
sorts of 'EiLcrayyGXLaL excepted) this was the case, if the accuser 
did not get a fifth of the votes. The next (prestion regards the 
Ti/TTjga, which the court had it in their power to mitigate, if 
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at tliat time easily proved or disproved, I am of opinion 
that Plato never would have inserted into his discourse 
a manifest falsity, and, therefore, we are to -take Xeno- 
phon’s words in that restrained sense which I have 
mentioned. 

Potter says, that from the nature of the crime 
(Ao-e^eta), it is evident that the trial was before the 
court of Areopagus : but I take the contrary to be 

NOTES. 

they were persuaded or moved by the plea of the criminal. See 
Lysias in Epicratem, p. 454. 

P. 37. Mt; fxiav fxovov.l Plere we see that capital causes were 
decided in a single day. 

38. A^ioxpew.] Here follows a second interval, during which 
the court voted, and condemned him to die. 

39. Ttyuwpia;/.] Do not imagine with Dacier, in this place, 
that he is threatening them with plagues and divine judgments : 
he only means that for one Socrates a hundred shall spring up 
to tell the Athenians their faults, which was very true ; as the 
Socratick school was continually increasing. 

N.B. It may be observed, that Socrates was one of the 
senate of Live Hundred, and was one of the Prytanes on the 
trial of the XrparnjyoL : this is certain, both from Plato, in this 
piece, and from Xenophon, Hist. Grtec. L. 1. p. 449, and from 
JEschines in Axiocho, p. 101. This last wniter tells us, that the 
matter was carried the next day by the choice of certain UpoedpoL 
eyicaraOeTOL, to take the votes ; whence it should seem that it 
W'as not, at that time of the republick, the constant custom to 
elect UpoedpoL for this purpose, as it afterwards was out of the 
nine tribes, which were not Prytanes; (See Potter, L. 1. 17.) 
but that the Prytanes alone, or some chosen from among them, 
exercised this office. Xenophon, in his Apomnemon, L. 4. c. 
4, seems to speak of the same trial, and says, that Socrates was 
BTTitrrarTys in the assembly : if so, it was his particular province 
to give the people liberty of voting ; but it is certain that he 
was not an ETrto-rarT^s chosen out of the UpoGdpoL, as w^as usual 
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evident from the style both here and in Xenophon. He 
always addresses his judges by the name of AvSpes, or 
AvSpes AOrjvaioL, whereas the form of speaking either 
to the ^ Areopagites or to the senate ^ of Five Hundred, 
was constantly co : and in the courts ^ of justice, 

AvSpes AiKacrrat, or sometimes AvBpe? A 07 ]vaLOL, or 
AvBpe? alone : he therefore was judged in some of these 
courts. 

1 See Lysias’s Apolog, in Simonem, and his Oration, Pro sacra 
OlivS-. 

2 See Lysias in Philonem, pro Mantithco, &c. 

3 lb. in Epicratem in principio et sub fm. : et pro Enphileto, 
et passim. 


NOTE. 

in the time of Demosthenes : he might indeed bo ’E-mcrTaTrjs of 
the Prytanes, an honour which continued but one day. See 
also Xenophon in Apomnem : L. 1. c. 1, where a clearer account 
is given of the same fact, where he is called BouXeuri?? and 
'EiTrLa'TOLTrjs ev ro) See also Plato’s Gorgias, p. 473, and 

Corsinus East. Attic, v. 1. Diss. 6. de UpoeBpm koll ISiTLcrrarm 
Electione. 



CEITO. 

H, HEPI nPAKTOT. 

or (as tlie second Basil edition more justly entitles it) 
HEPI AOSHS AAHeOTS KAI AIKAIOT. 

01. 95. 1. 

Plat. Op. Serrani, Yol. 1. p. 43. 

This beautiful dialogue (besides Dacier’s translation 
and Foster’s notes) has been translated and illustrated 
by the Abb6 Sallier, keeper of the printed books in the 
French king’s library; see VoL 14. Mem. de I’Acad. 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, p. 38. 
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H, nEPI >PTXHS. 

Plat. Op. Serrani, YoL 1. p. 57. 

This famous dialogue was supposed by Pauoetius ^ tbe 
stoick, a great admirer of Plato, not to be genuine, or 
at least interpolated, rather, as it seems, from his own 
persuasion ^ of the souks mortality, than from any thing 
in the piece itself unlike the manner or the tenets of 
the philosopher, to whom it has always been ascribed. 
The whole course of antiquity has regarded it as one of 
his principal works; and (what seems decisive) Aristotle'^ 
himself cites it, as a work of his master. 

The historical part of it is admirable, and, though 
written and disposed with all the art and management 
of the best tragick writer, (for the slightest circumstance 
in it wants not its force and meaning) it exhibits 
nothing to the eye but the noble simplicity of nature. 

1 Anthologia, L. 1. 44. ^ Oicero, Tusc. Quaest. L. 1. 32. 

^ Meteorolog. L. 2. 2. 

NOTES ON THE OREKK TEXT. 

P. 58. Ear’ eveavTOP.] TMs annual solemnity should bo dis- 
tinguished from the great Delian festival described by Thucy- 
dides, (See Taylor’s Comment on the Marmor Sandvicenso,) 
which returned only once in four years, and which, after a long 
intermission, was revived 01. 88, 3, 
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Every intelligent reader will feel wliat those who were 
eye-witnesses are said to have felt, namely, ayOrj nva 
KpacTiV^ aTTo re rrj^ 'qSovrjs crvyKeKpoLfJLevrjV OfJLov Kai rrj^s 

XvTry^s. The innocence, the humanity, the cheerfulness, 
and the unaffected intrepidity of Socrates, will draw some 
tears from him (as it did many from them) as for the 
loss of a father ; and will, at the same time, better than 
any arguments, shew him a soul, which, if it were not 
so, at least deserved to be immortal. 

The reasoning part is far inferior, sometimes weak, 
sometimes false, too obscure, too abstracted, to convince 
us of any thing ; yet with a mixture of good sense and 
with many fine observations. The fabulous account of 
a future state is too particular and too fantastick an 
invention for Socrates to dwell upon at such a time, and 
has less decorum and propriety in it than the other 
parts of the dialogue. 

Socrates attempts in this dialogue to prove, that true 
philosophy is but a continual preparation for death ; its 
daily study and practice being to wean and separate the 
body from the soul, whose pursuit of truth is perpetu- 
ally stopped and impeded by the numerous avocations, 
the little pleasures, pains, and necessities of its com- 
panion. That, as death is but a transition from its 
opposite,^ life (in the same manner as heat is from cold, 

^ This was an idea of Pythagoras. lElv apxv reXeur???’ ev 
^corj Se yeuecTLs (pdopcis, Diog. Laei't. L. 8. s. 22. 

NOTE. 

P. 61. #tXoXaou.] We see that Philolaus of Crotona had been 
at Thebes, and that Simmias and Cehes had both received from 
him some tincture of the Pythagorean doctrines. 
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weakness from strength, and all things, both in the 
natural and in the moral world, from their contraries) 
so life is only a ti'ansition from death ; whence he would 
infer the probability of a metempsychosis. Tlia% such 
propositions,^ as every one assents to at first, being 
self-evident, and no one giving any account how such 
parts of knowledge, on which the rest are founded, were 
originally conveyed to our mind, there must have been 
a pre-existent state, in which the soul was acquainted 
with these truths, which she recollects and assents to 
on their recurring to her in this life. That^ as truth is 
eternal and immutable, and not visible to our senses 
but to the soul alone ; and as the em2)ire, which she 
exercises over the body, bears a resemblance to the power 
of the Divinity, it is probable that she, like her object, 
is everlasting and unchangeable, and, like the office she 
bears, something divine. That., it cannot be, as some 
have thought, merely a harmony resulting from a dis- 
position of parts in the body, since it directs, commands, 
and restrains the functions of that very body. That, 

1 Socrates has explained the satne doctrine in the Meno, p. 
81, &c. but rather as conjectural than de^nonstrahle, for ho 
adds, in the conclusion, p. 86. Ta jitej/ •ye aXka ova av nauv vwep 
Tov \oyov &c. 


NOTES. 

P. 97. Hence it is clear that Socrates never was the scholar of 
Anaxagoras, (whatever Laertius and others have said) though 
he had read his works with application. 

* See who Echecrates was, in Plato’s 9th Epistle, Op. Yol. 3. 
p. 358. The Phliasians were ever the faithful allies of Sparta, 
and (though the Peloponnesian war was now at an end) it is no 
wonder if they had not any groat intercourse with Athens. 

VOL. IV. I 
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the soul, being the cause of life to the body, can never 
itself be susceptible of death ; and that, there v^ill be a 
state of rewards and punishments, the scene of which 
he takes pains in describing, though he concludes, that 
no man can tell exactly where or what it shall be. 

Dacier’s superstition and folly are so great in his 
notes on the Phaedo, that they are not worth dwelling 
upon. 



EEASTJE. 

EPASTAl SEU ANTEPASTAI : 

IIEPI <l»IAOSO$IAE. 

The scene lies in tlie scliool of Dionysius the gram- 
marian,^ who was Plato’s own master. The design is 
to shew, that philosophy consists not in ostentation, 
nor in that insight (which the sophists affected) into 
a variety of the inferior parts of science, but in the 
knowledge of one’s self, and in a sagacity in discover- 
ing the characters and dispositions of mankind, and of 
correcting and of modelling their minds to their own 
advantage. 

The dialogue is excellent, but too short for such a 
subject. The interlocutors are not named, nor is there 
any mark of the time when it hapjpencd. 

^ VpafjifMaTLcrrris, of whom children learned to read and write. 
Vid. Charmidem. p. 161. 


NOTE ON THE GllEEK TEXT. 

Platon. Op. Serrani, Vol. 1. p. 132. 

P. 135. The price of a slave skilled in carpenter’s work, was 
five or six minaj, about £19. 7s, Gd. ; of an architect, 10,000 
drachmse, i.e. above £322. 17^. Ot^. 
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II, nSPI ANAPEIAS. 

The jDersons in tliis dialogue are men of distinguished 
rank and figure in the state of Athens. 

1. Lysimachus/ son to the famous Aristides, sur- 
named, The Just. 

2 . Melesias, son to that Thucydides who was the 
great rival of Pericles in the administration. 

^ Yid. Mertonei. p. 93. 94. Both he and Melesias were 
persons little esteemed, except on their father’s account. 

NOTES ON THE GKEEK TEXT. 

Platon. Op. Serrani, Vol. 2. p. 178. 

P. 178. Tor Ardpa.] Stesilaus, as it afterwards appears, an 
Athenian. 

179. HctTTTrcv ovre.] Perhaps we should read, IlaTnrov /cat 
ovros ovofi exo^v, rovfiov Trarpos. 

180. Ovra drjjjLorTjv.l Both Socrates and L 3 ^simachus were of 
Alopecoe. 

Ih. Aafiuva.] Damon the sophist and musician, scholar to 
Agathocles (see the Protagoras, p. 316.) who excelled in the 
same professions, had been banished by the faction opposite to 
Pericles, on account of his intimacy with that great man, in 
whose education Plutarch (in Yit. Pericl.) would make one 
imagine he had a principal share ; hut, in reality, their intimacy 
did not begin till Pericles was an old man, as Plato (in Alcib. 
1. p. 118.) expressly tells us ; and accordingly we find here, that 
Laches had as yet never seen Damon, who probably, after the 
ten years of his ostracism were expired, -was returned to Athens, 
w’hile Laches commanded in Sicilj?-. 
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3. NiciaSj^ so often tlie general in tlie Peloponnesian 
war, celebrated for bis goodness, for bis conduct, and 
for bis success, till the fatal expedition to Syracuse in 
wbicb be perished. 

4. Lacbes, son of Melanopus of tbe district ^xone, 
and tribe Cecropis,^ commander of tbe fleet sent to the 
assistance of tbe Leontines in Sicily, 01. 88. 2, in wbicb 
expedition be defeated tbe Locrians, reduced Messene, 
Mylse, and other places, and after bis recall, seems to 
have been ^ prosecuted by Cleon for corruption in this 
very year ; whence it appears, that be was in tbe battle 
of Deliuin.^ 

1 Thucydides passim. — Plutarch: in Yitd Nicioc— Lysias 
contra Poliuchum, p. 318. 

2 Thucydides in mulfcis locis. Laches was also among the 
commanders of the troops sent into Peloponnesus to assist the 
Argives. 01. 90. 3. (See Diodorus, L. 12. p. 126. edit, Khodo- 
manni, 1604. 

^ Aristophanes in Vespis, ct Scholia; which drama was 
played 01. 89. 2 ; see verse 890, where ho is called 6 

At^wj^eus, as Cleon is called, Kvcov 6 KvdaOyjvaLev^. 

^ He was one of tho generals of the Athenians in the battle 
near Mantinea, 01. 90, 3, and was slain in that action. See 
Thucydides, L. 5. ]3. 334, and Androtion in Schol. ad Aves 
Aristophanis, v. 13. 

NOTES. 

P. 180. UarpLKos 0tXoy.] Sophroniscus, theroforo, though in 
low circumstances, was a man of good character, and known to 
the principal citizens. 

182. Ov yap ayQvos.] Tbe war with Sparta. It is plain, 
that this was not one among tho usual exercises of their gym- 
nasia, and the teachers of it wore but lately introduced in Athens. 

183. Tpa7aj6tas xoitjt??!?.] A satire on the Athenians who 
were devoted to these entertainments. See de Republ. L. 2. 
p. 376, L. 3. p. 390, and L. 8. i), 568. 
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. Tir 1 - 1 r Two youtlis under 

5. Thucydides, son to Melesias.^ j. j. ^ 

^ ^ . , < twenty years of 

6. Aristides, son to Lysimachus. 

V a^e. 

7. Socrates, then in his forty-seventh year. 

The two first of these persons, being then very 
ancient, and probably about seventy years of age, and 
sensible of that defect in their own education, which 
had caused them to lead their lives in an obscurity 
unworthy the sons of such renowned fathers, were the 
more solicitous on account of their own sons, who were 
now almost of an age to enter into the world. They 

^ Yid. Menonem, p. 94. et Thcagem, p. 130. et Thesetetum, 
p. 151. 


NOTES. 

P. 183. Azarov lepop.] Like the temples and groves of the 
he/jLpcLi. 0eat, the Furies, Xwpos — olOlktos ov5’ olktjto^, &c. Soph. OEd. 
Col. V. 39. 

Ib. Erepw^i.] In the Sicilian expedition. 

Ib. AopvdpeTravov.'] A long halbard, whose head was fashioned 
like a scythe or broad sickle. They were used to cut the rig- 
ging of ships down, and in sieges to pull down the battlements 
of walls, such as Livy, L. 38, calls, “ Asseres falcati ad deter- 
gendas pinnas.” Yid. Fragm. Polybii, v. 2. ed. Gronov. p. 
1546. 

184. 'EiTTLcpavECTTepos yevoLTo, 'ij oZos 77V.] Perhaps we should 
read oIos 7}v, and omit the 77. 

185. AXX’ ou repL rov, ov hem aWo e^Tyret.] Perhaps we 
should read, 6 eveKa aWov e^rjTec, 

188. AwptcTTt, aXV ovK laori.] A satire on the Athenians, 
and a compliment to Sparta (Y. de Repuhl. L. 3. p. 398.) which 
Plato seldom omits, when he finds an opportunity. (Yid. 
Hippiam Major, p. 283 and 4. — Protogoram, p. 342. — Symposium, 
p. 209, where he calls the laws of Lycurgus, 2wr77pas ttjs 
EXXaSos. 
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therefore invite Nicias and Laches, men of distinguished 
abilities and bravery, but some years younger than 
themselves, to a conference on that subject; and after 
having been spectators together of the feats of arms 
exhibited by Stesilaus, a professed master in the exer- 
cise of all weapons, they enter into conversation. 
Socrates, who happened to be present, is introduced by 
Laches to Lysimachus, as a person worthy to bear a 
part in their consultation. The first question is occa- 
sioned by the spectacle which they had just beheld, 
namely, “ whether the management of arms be an exer- 
cise fit to be learned by young men of quality ? ” 
Nicias is desired first to deliver his opinion, which is, 
that it may give grace and agility to their persons, 
and courage and confidence to their minds ; that it 
may make them more terrible to their enemies in 
battle, and more useful to their friends; and at the 
same time may inspire them with a laudable ambition 
to attain the higher and more noble parts of military 

NOTES. 

P. 189. Ei v€coT€pos, &c.] Socrates does not seem to have 
attained a great reputation and esteem till about this time of 
his life, when Aristophanes also first introduced him on the 
stage, 01. 89. 1, in his 

194. deLvojv kcli dappoCKeiav.l Which ho afterwards de- 
fines, Aeiva {xeVy d /cat 5eos Trapexec. OappaX^a 5e, d /cat fJLr] deos 
Trape^et. 

195. JloTepov op^oXoyets pLavris eti'at.] Bacier explains well 
this piece of raillery on the supposed timidity and superstition 
of hTicias’s character : but when he carries it still farther, and 
supposes it a part of Nicias’s religion to believe in the bravery 
of the Crommyonian wdld-sow (p. 196.), ho grows insipid, and 
interprets the meaning of Socrates quite wrong. 
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knowledge. Laches has a direct contrary opinion of 
it : he argues from his own experience, that he never 
knew a man, who valued himself upon this art, that 
had distinguished himself in the war ; that, the Lace- 
demonians, who valued and cultivated military discipline 
beyond all others, gave no encouragement to these 
masters of defence ; that, to excel in it, only served to 
make a coward more assuming and impudent, and to 
expose a brave man to envy and calumny, by making 
any little failing or oversight more conspicuous in him. 

Socrates is then prevailed upon to decide the differ- 
ence, who artfully turns the question of much greater 
importance for a young man of spirit to know, namely, 
“what is valour, and how it is distinguished from a 
brutal and unmeaning fierceness.” By interrogating 
Laches and Nicias, he shews, that such as had the 
highest reputation for courage in practice, were often 
very deficient in the theory; and yet none can com- 
municate a virtue he possesses, without he has himself 
a clear idea of it. He proves, that valour must have 

NOTES. 

P, 197- Aajj-axov.] See his character in Plutarch ill Nicias’s 
life, and in Thucydides, and in Aristophanes in Acliarnens : 
lie was remarkable for his bravery and his poverty ; he wont 
to Sicily with Nicias and Alcibiades, as their colleague, 01. 91. 
1, and died there. 

Ib. KaXXi(7ra ra roLavra ovofxara Staipety.] Prodicus is accord- 
ingly introduced in the Protagoras, p. 337, accurately distin- 
guishing the sense of words, and defining all the terms he uses ; 
and again in the Protagoras, p. 358, and in the Meno, p. 75, 
and in the Charmides, p. 163. See also the Euthydemus, p. 
277, and this seems to have been the subject of his ETTiiJei^is 
7r€vr7}Kovra8pax/J^os. Vid. Cratylum, p. 384:. 
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good sense for its basis ; that it consists in tbe know- 
ledge of what is, and what is not, to be feared; and 
that, consequently, we must first distinguish between 
real good and evil; and that it is closely connected 
with the other virtues, namely, justice, temperance, 
and piety, nor can it ever subsist without them. The 
scope of this fine dialogue is to shew, that philosophy 
is the school of true bravery. 

The time of this dialogue is not long after the 
defeat of the Athenians at Delium, 01. 89. 1, in which 
action Socrates had behaved with great spirit, and 
thence recommended himself to the friendship of 
Laches. 


NOTES. 

P. 197. AXrjBojs Ai^wea.] 'B\a<T(pr]fiov scilicet. Yid. Harpo- 
cration in At^ajpas. 

201. Al8cos.] The verse is in the Odyssey, P. v. 347 : 

AlBcjjs ovic ayaOrj avdpL wpoucrr). 

Plato here reads — apdpe Trapetpai. And so again in the- Char- 
inides, p. 161. 

Ib. Trapa tre.] Accordingly Aristides and Thucydides 
were actually under the care of Socrates Irom this time ; (see 
the Theages sub lin.) but they soon left him. 
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The intention of the dialogue is to shew, that all man- 
kind in their actions equally tend to some imagined 
good, hut are commonly mistaken in the nature of it ; 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

Platon. Op. Edit. Serrani, Yol. 2. p. 225. 

P. 225. Ti^a Tt /cat 7]/j.€ls tciJv <TO(f><t3v pujixaTiav.] Icro/cwXa mi 

bfioLoreXevTa. 

228. IIoXtrT? rw e/tco.] Thucydides affirms the express con- 

trary to Plato, that Hipparchus never reigned at all. Qvk 
'iTTTTCLpxoSi wo-Tre/) ot TToXXot OLOvrac, aXX* TTrTrtay, irpeff^vrcLTos (av, 
ecrx^ Thucyd. L. 6. Sect. 54. p. 379. Ed. Huds. 

Oxon : hut he agrees with Plato that the government of the 
Pisistratidae was mild and popular, till the murder of Hippar- 
chus. Hipparchus first brought the works of Homer to Athens ; 
he was intimate with Simonides, and sent a galley to bring 
Anacreon to Athens, as I imagine, from Samos, after the death 
of Polycrates, which happened in the fourth year of Hippias’s, 
(or according to Plato) of Hipparchus’s reign. — The custom of 
the Ehapsodi successively repeating all Homer’s poems during 
the Panathensea. — Hermse were erected by Plipparchus in the 
middle of Athens, and of every A7}p.os in Attica, with inscrip- 
tions in verse, containing some moral precept, written by him- 
self. 

229. Tt 7 S ad6\(py]$ art/xtav rrjs KcivTjcpopLa^.] Perhaps, ryjs 
APMOAIOT ad€X(f)7}5 — ttjs Kav7}(popov, or ev tt) Kav'q(popiq., unless 
Xaptj' or heKa be understood. 
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and that nothing can properly be called gain which, 
when attained, is not a real good. * 

The time of the dialogue is no where marked. 


UOTB. 

P. 231. Avtl ^wSe/cacrrao-tou.] Gold was therefore to silver at 
that time, as twelve to one. 
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Platon. Op. Serrani, Yol. 2. p. 11. 

This dialogue is too remarkable to be passed over 
slightly : we shall therefore annex the principal heads 
of it. The question is, Tt rcov av^pcoTrtvojv /cTTjjuarcoi' 
apccrrov -y “What is the supreme good of mankind'?’’ 
and, “whether pleasure^ or wisdom have the better 
pretension to it *? ” 

The persons are, Protarchus, the son of Callias, who 
supports the cause of pleasure, and Socrates, who 
opposes it : Philebus, who had begun the dispute but 
was grown weary of it, and many others of the Athenian 
youth, are present at the conversation. The time of 
it is no where marked. The end of the dialogue is 
supposed to be lost. 

P. 12. The name of pleasure, variously applied, to 
the joys of intemperance and folly, and to the satis- 
faction arising from wisdom, and from the command 
of our passions. 

Though of unlike, and even of opposite natures, 
they agree so far, as they are all pleasures alike ; as 
black and white, though contrary the one to the other, 
are comprehended under the general head of colours. 

^ V. cle Eepubl L. 6. p. 505. 
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Thougli included under one name^ if some are con- 
trary and of opposite natures to others, they cannot 
both be good alike. 

P. 14. Vulgar enquiry, how it is possible for many^ 
to be one, and one, many, laid aside by consent as 
childish. 

Obscure question on our abstracted idea of unity. 
The vanity and disputatious humours of a young man, 
who has newly tasted of philosophy and has got hold 
of a puzzling question, are well described. 

Every subject of our conversation has in it a mixture 
of the infinite and of the finite. 

P. 16. The true logician will (as the ancients pre- 
scribed,) first discover some single and general idea, and 
then proceed to two or three subordinate to it, which 
he will again subdivide into their several classes, which 
will form, as it were, a medium beneath finite and in- 
finite. 

Example in the alphabet. The human voice is one 
idea, but susceptible of a variety of modulations, and 
to be diversified even to infinity : to know that it is 
and to know that it is infinite, are neither of them know- 
ledge ; but there can be no knowledge without them. 

When we first attain to the unity of things, we must 
descend from number to infinity, if we would know 
any thing : and when we first perceive their infinity, we 
must ascend through number to unity. Thus the first 
inventor 2 of letters remarking the endless variety of 

^ y. riiicdon. p. 96. 

^ y, Plisedruin. p. 274. y. ct Politiciim. p. 285. Aeoy, orai' 

T7}v rtoif TToWwv TLS TTpoTepov aLcOifjrai KOLPOJvtav, ixr} 7rpoa(pL<rTa(T0aL, 
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sounds discovered a certain number of vowels, distin- 
guished others of a different power, called consonants, 
some of which were mutes, and others liquids, and to 
the whole combination of elements he gave the form 
and name of an alphabet. 

P. 20. The good, which constitutes happiness, must 
be in itself sufficient and perfect, the aim and end of all 
human creatures. 

A life of mere pleasure considered by itself, which, 
(if pleasure only be that good) must need no mixture 
nor addition. 

If we had no memory nor reflection, we could have 
no enjoyment of past pleasure, nor hope of future, and 
scarcely any perception of the present, which would be 
much like the life of an oyster : on the other hand, a 
life of thought and reflection, without any sense of 
pleasure or of pain, seems no desirable state. Neither 
contemplation, therefore, nor pleasure, are the good we 
seek after, but probably a life composed of both. 

P. 22. Whether the happiness of this mixed state is 
the result of pleasure, or rather of wisdom, and which 
contributes most to it ? 

P. 23. Division of all existence into the infinite, the 
limited,^ the mixed, which is composed of the two 
former, and the supreme cause of all. 

TTpLP av ev avTYj ras dLa4>opas eidT) Tracas OTrocraL Trep ev GLOecn KewraC 
xas de av TraprodaTras apopiOLOTijras, hrav ev irXTjdecnv o00cjcrt, fxr} 
BvvaTov eivai BvaioTTovixevov Traveadai, irpLv av (xvfXTravra OLKCia 
evros /XLas opiOLOTTjTos ep^as, yevovs tlvos ovaicp TreptjSaX??. 

j*- Or ratker, that which limits and gives hounds (ro irepas) 
such as figure, which gives hounds to extension ; as time, which 
limits duration, &c. 
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Example of the first ; all that admits of increase or 
decrease, greater or less, hotter or colder, &c. i.e. all 
undetermined quantity. 

Of the second; all that determines quantity, as 
equality, duplicity, and whatever relation number bears 
to number, and measure to measure. 

Of the third, or mixed ; all created things, in which 
the infinity of matter is, by number and measure, re- 
duced to proportion. 

P. 27. Pleasure and pain, having no bounds ^ in 
themselves, are of the nature of the infinite. 

P. 28. The supreme power and wisdom of the Deity 
asserted. 

But a small portion of the several elements is visible 
in our frame. Our soul is a small portion of the spirit 
of the universe, or fourth kind mentioned above. 

P. 31. Pain is a consequence of a^ dissolution of 
that symmetry and harmony in our fabrick, which is 
the cause of health, strength, (kc. as pleasure results 

^ Happiness and misery, says Mr. Locke, are the names of 
two extremes, the utmost hounds whereof we know not ; hut of 
some degrees of them we have very lively ideas. (Chapt. of 
Power, 1. 41.) 

2 This is an idea of Timaius, tlio Locrian : 'O/cotrai (^v [rm 
'K.Lvacreuiv) e^Lcrravn rav (pimvj aXyetuac gj/tl' o/cocrat 6e airoKadia- 
rdpTL €s avTUPj ddovac ovoiiaivovTaL, And M,r. Loeko makes 
much the same observation. Excess of cold (says he) as well 
as heat, pains us ; because it is equally destructive of that 
temper, which is necessary to the preservation, and the exorcise 
of the sevei’al functions ot the body, and wliich consists in a 
moderate degree of warmth, or, if you please, a motion of the 
insensible parts of our bodies conlincd within certain bounds. 
Essay on H. TJ. Ch. 7. §. 4. 
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from tlie return and restoration of tlie parts to tkeir 
just proportions. 

Thus hunger and thirst are uneasinesses proceeding 
from emptiness ; eating and drinking produce pleasure 
by restoring a proper degree of repletion. Excess of 
cold is attended with a sensation of pain, and warmth 
brings with it an equal pleasure. 

Pleasures and pains of the soul alone arise from the^ 
expectation of pleasure or pain of the body ; these are 
hopes and fears, and depend upon the memory. 

A state of indifference is without pleasure or j)ain, 
which is consistent with a life of thought and contem- 
plation. 

P. 33. Sensation is conveyed to the soul through 
the organs of the body ; the body ^ may receive many 
motions and alterations unperceived by the mind. 

Memory is the preserver of our sensations. 

Eecollection, an act of the mind alone, restores to 
us ideas imprinted in the memory, after an intermission. 

Desire, in the mind alone, by which it supplies the 
wants of the body : it depends on memory. 

In the appetites, pleasure and pain go together, a 

1 “ Hope is tliat pleasure in the mind, which every one finds 
upon the thought of a profitable future enjoyment of a thing 
which is apt to delight him. Fear is an uneasiness upon the 
thought of future evil, likely to befall us.’* Locke H.IJ. Ch. 20. 

7] irpo \vTrr]S eXiTLs' daf>pos 5e, irpo rou evavnov. L. 1. 
Legum. p. 644. 

^ This is also from Timajus. Kivaaibiv 6e rojp airo rwv e/cros 
ras fMSP ava8Ldo/x€Pas eis top (ppopeopra tottop, aLO’drjo'Las etfiePj ras 
Se i>7r’ cLprCka^pup pL7) TTCTTrotcras, apewaLo-drjrws, 7] roj ra TracrxoPTa 
(T 0 )fj!.cLTa yeicdecTTepcL eLjuep, rj rw ras Kipatnas ap,€P7)V0T€pas yiypeadai,. 
He Auima Mundi. p. 100. 
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proportionable satisfaction succeeding as the uneasiness 
abates. 

Memory ^ of a past pleasing sensation inspires hope 
of a future one, and thereby abates an uneasiness actu- 
ally present ; as the absence of hope doubles a present 
pain. 

Whether truth and falsehood belong to pleasures 
and pains 

They do : as these are founded on our opinions ^ of 
things preconceived, which may, undoubtedly, be either 
true or false. 

Our opinions are founded on our sensations, and the 
memory of them. Thus we sec a figure at a distance 
beyond a certain rock, or under a certain tree, and 
we say to ourselves, it is a man ; but on advancing up 
to it, we find a rude image of wood carved by the 
shepherd. 

The senses, the memory, and the passions, which 
attend on them, write on our souls, or rather delineate, 
a variety of conceptions and representations of which, 
when justly drawn, we form true opinions and proposi- 
tions y but when falsely, wo form false ones. 

On these our hopes and fears are built, and conse- 
c|uently are capable of truth and falsehood, as well as 
the opinions on which they are founded. 

1 What Plato calls by the name of Mvtj/jltj, and Avafiwrja-Ls, 
arc by Locko distinguished under the names of contc'jnplation 
and memory, Ij. 1, Ch. 10. being the dilfcront powers of reten- 
tion. (Sec lie Legib. L. 5. p. 732. ) 

^ All this head is finely explained by Locko. (Ch. of Power, 
§ 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, &;c.) which is the best comment on tins 
part of Plato. 

VOL. TV. K 
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P. 40. The good abound in just and true hopes, 
fears, and desires ; the bad in false and delusive ones. 

P. 41. As pleasures^' and pains are infinite, we 
can only measure them by comparison, one with the 
other. 

Our hopes and fears are no less liable to be deceived 
by the prospect of distant objects, than our eyes. As 
we are always comparing those, which are far ofP, with 
others less remote or very near, it is no wonder that 
we are often mistaken ; especially as a pleasure, when 
set next a pain, does naturally appear greater than its 
true magnitude, and a pain less. 

So much then of our pains and pleasures as exceeds 
or falls short of its archetype, is false. 

A state of indolence, or of apathy, is supposed by 
the school of Heraclitus to be impossible, on account 
of the perpetual motion of all things. ' 

Motions and alterations ^ proved to happen continu- 
ally in our body, of which the soul has no perception. 

P. 43. Therefore, (though we should allow the per- 
petual motion of things,) there are times when the soul 
feels neither pleasure nor pain; so that this is a possible 
state. 

Pleasure, and its contrary, are not the consequences 
of any changes in our constituent parts, but of such 
changes as are considerable and violent. 

^ “If we will riglitly estimate what we call good and evil, 
we shall find it lies much in comparison.” (Locke, C. of 
Power. § 42.) 

2 Whatever alterations are made in the body, if they reach 
not the mind, — whatever impressions are made on the outward 
parts, if they are not taken notice of within, — there is no per- 
ception. Locke, Cli. 9, 
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The sect of philosophers, who affirm ^ that there is 
no pleasure but the absence of pain, is in the wrong, 
but from a noble principle.^ 

To know the nature of pleasure, we should consider 
such as are strongest : bodily pleasures are such. 

Pleasure is in proportion to our desires. The de- 
sires and longings of sick persons are the most violent : 
the mad and thoughtless feel the strongest degree of 
pleasure and of pain ; so that both the one and the 
other increase with the disorder and depravity of our 
body and mind. 

Pleasures of lust have a mixture of pain, as the pain 
of the itch ^ has a mixture of pleasure, and both sub- 
sist at the same instant. 

Anger, grief, love, envy, are pains of the soul, but 
with a mixture^ of pleasure. Exemplified in the 
exercise of our compassion and terror at a^ tragick 
spectacle, and of our envy at a comick one. The 
pleasure of ridicule arises from vanity and from the 
ignorance of ourselves. We laugh at the follies of 
the weak, and hate those of the poAvcrful. 

^ “Pleasure,” says Mr. Schlcii, “is nothing Put the inter- 
mission of pain, the enjoyment of something I am in groat 
trouble for, till I have it. ” 

- Avo’x^P^i'<^ ‘Ti'VL (pvcreujs ovic aycppovs \tav fJLGfLcaTjKOTCop t 7 )v T 7 )S 
7]8ov7]s dvvafXLVj Kai vevoiiiKorwv ovoep ^yies, 

^ Y. Plat, in Kcpubl. L. 3. p. 403. 

^ Yid. Gorgiam. p. 494. 

Y. Aristot. Ithetor. L. 2. c. 2. 

Mt] rots dpafia<TL fxovov, aWa Kai vq tov ^lov ^v/xiracri] rpaycoSic} 
KaL p. 50. 

^ PeXoitt diroaa aedevq' fXLcrrjra 8 g, oTrocra f) cppcopLGPa. 
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Pure and unmixed pleasures ^ proved to exist : those 
of the senses resulting from regularity of figure, beautiful 
colours, melodious sounds, odours of fragrance, cfec. and 
all whose absence is not necessarily ^ accompanied with 
any uneasiness. Again : satisfactions of the mind re- 
sulting from knowledge, the absence or loss of which 
is not naturally attended with any pain. 

A small portion of pure and uncorrupted pleasure is 
preferable to a larger one of that which is mixed and 
impure. 

The opinion of some philosophers, that pleasure is 
continually generating, but is never produced, i.e. it 
has no real existence, seems true with regard to mere 
bodily pleasures. 

Enquiry into knowledge. The nature of the arts : 
such of them, as approach the nearest to real know- 
ledge, are the most^ considerable, being founded on 
number, weight, and^ measure, and capable of demon- 
stration. 

Secondly, those attainable only by use and frequent 
trial, being founded on conjecture and experiment, such 
as musick, medicine, agriculture, natural philosophy, &c. 

P. 60. Eecapitulation. 

P. 61. Happiness resides^ in the just mixture of 
wisdom and pleasure; particularly when we join the 

1 Vid. de Pi,epubL L. 9. p. 5S4. 

^ OvTL (pvaeLje, a\X’ ev tlctl Xoyio-fJiOLs* p. 52. 

3 Yid. de Repuhl. L. 10. p. 602. 

^ And above all, logick, to which wo owe all the evidence 
and certainty we find in the rest. 'Qo-rep BpLyKos^ rots; p,a6r)fia(ny 
7 } ALaXeKTLKr} rj/XLV eirauu) KeirctL, &c. De Republ. L. 7. p. 634. 

^ Vid. de Republ. L. 9. p. 582. and de Leg. L. 5. p. 733. 
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purest pleasures with the clearer and more certain 
sciences. 

P. 63. Prosopopoeia of the pleasures and sciences, con- 
sulted on the proposal made for uniting them. 

P. 64. No mixture is either useful or durable, with- 
out proportion. The supreme good of man consists in 
beauty, in symmetry, and in truth, which are the causes 
of all the happiness to be found in the above-mentioned 


union. 
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IJ, nspi APETHS. 

The subject of the dialogue is this : That virtue is 
knowledge, and that true philosophy alone can give us 
that knowledge. 

I see nothing in this dialogue to make one think 
that Plato intended to raise the character of Meno. 
He is introduced as a young man who seems to value 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

Plat. Op. Serrani, Yol. 2. p. 70. 

P. 70. E0’ iTnrLKT] re Kai TrXourw.] The breed of Thessalian 
horses was the most celebrated in Greece ; and when the cities 
of Thessaly were united among themselves, they could raise a 
body of six thousand, equal to any cavalry in the world. 
(Xenophon Hellenic. L. 6. p. 339 Pausan. L. 10. p. 799. Plato 
in Hipp. Maj. p. 284.) They were of great service to Alexander 
in his expeditions. The country was very rich in pasture and 
in corn, and, as their government was generally remiss and 
ill-regulated, their wealth naturally introduced a corruption 
(Athenseus, L. 14. p. 663.) of manners, which made them first 
slaves themselves, and then the instruments of slavery to other 
people. It was they who invited the Persian (Herod. L. 7. 
and L. 9.) into Greece ; and afterwards gave rise to the power 
of the Macedonians. 

Isocrates (Orat. de Pace, p. 183.) produces them as an example 
of a strong and wealthy people, reduced by their own bad 
management to a low and distressed condition. 
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himself on his. parts, and on the proficiency he has 
made under Gorgias the Leontine, (whose notions are 
here exposed) and the compliments Socrates makes him 
on his beauty, wealth, family, and other distinctions, 
are only little politenesses ordinarily used by that philo- 
sopher to put persons into good humour, and draw 
them into conversation with him. 

The time of the dialogue seems to be not long before 
the expedition of the ten thousand into Asia, for Meno 
was even then a very young man, (ert o^pocto?, ayevetos) 
as he is represented here ; and the menaces of Anytus 
(p. 94) shew, that it was not long before the accusa- 


NOTES. 

P. 70. ApLcrninrov rov AapLcraaLov.^ Aristippus of Larissa, 
one of the potent house of the Aleuada'., descendants of Hercules, 
from which the Thessalians had so often elected their Tayot, 
or captains-general. There had been a friendship kept up 
between them and the royal family of Persia, ever since the 
invasion of Greece by Xerxes, in which they were of great use 
to him. This Aristippus had particular connections with the 
younger Cyrus (Xenoph. Anab, L. 1. p. 145. and 2. 173.) who 
lent him a body of four thousand mercenaries, which he made 
use of to subdue the faction which opposed him in Thessaly, 
and seems to have established a sort of tyranny there. Mono 
(also of Larissa) son of Alexidemus, led a body of iifteen hundred 
men to the assistance of C^^’nis in his expedition against his 
brother, Artaxerxes, 01. 94. 4, and (after the death of Cyrus) 
betrayed the Greek commanders into the hands of the Persian, 
wdio cut off their heads. He himself survived not above a year, 
but was destroyed by the Persians. His character is admirably 
drawn by Xenophon, (Anab. L. 2. p. 173.) and many have looked 
on this as a mark of the enmity between Plato and Xenophon. 
Sec Athennens, L. 11. p. 505 and 50G. Diog. Lacrt. L. 2. Sect. 
57, and L. 3. s. 34, and Aul. Gollius, L. 14. s. 3. 
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tion of Socrates : so that we may place it 01. 94. 4, if 
Plato may be trusted in these small matters of chrono- 
logy which, we know, he sometimes neglected. Gorgias 
was yet at Athens, 01. 93. 4, and it is probable, that 
the approaching siege of that city might drive him 
thence into Thessaly, and he returned not till after 
■ Socrates’s death. 

Socrates here distinguishes (p. 75.) the true ^ method 
of disputation from the false, To AiaXeKT lkov cltto tov 

¥jpt(TTLKOV Kai AyCOVLCTTlKOV. 

Xatpeiv T€ KaXoLCTL /cat Svvao-9ai : Qj. 77.) this is 
Meno’s first definition of virtue, that it consists in 
desiring good, and in being able to attain it. Socrates 
proves that all men desire good, and consequently all 
men are so far equally virtuous (which is an absurdity) ; 
it must therefore consist in the ability to attain it; 
which is true in Socrates’s sense of the word good, 

^ An art which Socrates allowed to none, but to the true 
philosopher, tw Kadapw^ re Kai dcKaius (pi\oa' 0 (povj^TL. Y. Sophist, 
p. 253. 


NOTES. 

P. 76. Definition of figure, crrepeov Trepa?, the limit or 

outline of a solid : but this seems imperfect to me, except we 
read Srepeoe {tj eTrcTredov) irepas. Lucretius calls it Pilum, or 
Circumcsesura. 

Ib. Airoppoas, mr E^7re5o/cXea.] See Lucretius, L. 2, v. 381. 
et sequent, and L. 4. v. 217. 

Ib. definition of colour, in the manner of Gorgias, Xpoa 
airoppoT] (Tx^P-<^Tm o\p€L (TVfj.p,eTpos /cat aLaOrjTos (perhaps we should 
read ciaparm) j that eflux, or those effiuvia, of figured bodies, 
which are proportioned to our sense of seeing. This is true, 
if understood of the particles of light reflected from bodies ; 
and not otherwise. But Empedocles, and after him Epicurus, 
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(wliicli makes liini say, lews av ev Xeyots) : kut it is 
necessary to know if men’s ideas of it are tlie same. 
Upon enquiry, Meno’s meaning appears to be health, 
honour, riches, power, &c. ; but, being pressed by 
Socrates, he is forced to own, that the attainment of 
these is so far from virtue, that it is vice, unless accom- 
panied with temperance, with justice, and with piety , 
as then the virtue of such an attainment consists in 
such adjuncts, and not in the thing attained and as 
these are confessedly parts of virtue only, subordinate 


NOTES. 

tlioiiglit, that the immediate objects of vision were certain par- 
ticles detached from the surface of the bodies which wo behold : 
'Qa-re bpav ijfJLcis, tvttcov tlvojv eTreLcrLOvrcjy a 7 ro tu)v TTpayfiaruiy, 
QLiro 6}JLOLo/JLop(puy, Kara to eyapfMorrov fj^eyedos, ets t7]v 

o\pLV 7 ) rr)v diavoi-av, ojkgcxjs rats (popat^ hpicurus in 

EpistoU ad Herodotum ap. Diog. Laert. L. 10. s. 49. 

P. 76. 2vy€s 6 ri Xeyw.] From Pindar. 

77. IIoAXa TTOiw €K Tov hos, {pTrep (paerL rovs (TvurpL^ovras rt 
cKacrroTe ol cTKcoTTrovres.^ An allusion to some comick writer. 

SO. T97 TrXareta yapKT) tt] ^aXarrta.] The torpedo, called by 
the French on the coast of the Mediterranean, la torpillc, is a 
■fish of tlic scatc or ray-kind ; as all of that species have a wide 
mouth and prominent eyes, the face of Socrates, who had these 
two remarkable features, reminds Meno of this fish. Its figure 
and extraordinary ])roperty of benumbing any creature which 
touches it arc described by Mr. Reaumur, in the Meinoiros do 
r Academic des Sciences, pour rAnnec 1714, where there is a 
print of it. 

81. A fragment of Pindar on the immortality of the soul : 
'Otert yap av Jl€p(r€<pova TroLvav, &c. 

86. EpwTT^crets eTreyepOeL(ra.L^ Read, Epa)T7;/o'ei. 

88. Tw avdpojTTCjj ra pLcv aXXa Trarra. ] He allinns, that virtue 
is wisdom and right reason. On this sulgect see also W oollaston’s 
Religion of Nature, Sect. 1. p. 23. 
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to some more general idea, they are no nearer dis- 
covering what virtue in the abstract is, than they were 
at first. 

Though the doctrine of reminiscence, repeated by 
Plato in several places, be chimerical enough; yet this, 
which follows it, (p. 84.) is worth attending to, where 
Socrates shews how useful it is to be sensible of our 
own ignorance. While we know nothing, we doubt of 
nothing ; this is a state of great confidence and security. 
Prom the first distrust we entertain of 'our own under- 
standing springs an uneasiness and a curiosity, which 
will not be satisfied till it attains to knowledge. 


NOTES. 

P. 89. Ej/ AKpoTToXeu] 'Where the sacred treasure was kept. 
It consisted of one thousand talents never to he touched, unless 
the city were to bo attacked by a naval force ; in any other case 
it was made capital to propose it. XcXia raXavra airo rtov ev tt] 
AKpoTToXeL edo^ev avTOis, e^aipera TroLTjo'afievoLS, xwpts 

decrdaLj kul fxr) avaXovv, aXX axo twv aXXojv TroXeixeiv' 7 ]v de tls 
€L 7rr] 7] €TL\p'r)(pLa']] Kivav ra ravra es aXXo tl , rjv pt?? 6i 

TToXeiXLOL V7]Xrr] <Trparo3 eTLTrXeooa-L rr} TroXet, /ca6 derj cLfJivv€(rdaL, 
Bavarov ^ruxLOLv eiredevTo. Tliiicyd. Hist. L. 2. Sect. 24. They 
called this treasure To A^vcra'ov. Aristophan. Lysistrata, v. 174. 
It was thus set apart the first year of the Peloponnesian war. 

90. Tri avTov (7o0ia.] Probably by the leather-trade, which 
Anytus also carried on, as the famous Cleon, and other principal 
Athenians, had done. See Aristophanes in the Equites. 
Ismenias, the Theban, had a principal hand in raising the Theban 
or Corinthian war, (as it was called) against the Lacedaemonians, 
being bribed by Timocrates the Khodian, who was also bribed 
by the Persians, with money for that purpose ; but as this 
happened five or six years after the death of Socrates, we can 
hardly suppose that Plato here alluded to it. Yet I think it 
very possible that he might have written this dialogue about 
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Whoever reads the dialogue (attributed to iEschines 
the Socratick) in titled Uept et ScdaKrov ; will 

see so great a resemblance to this of Plato, and at the 
same time find so great a difference in several respects, 
that he will believe both one and the other to be sketches 
of a real conversation, which passed between Socrates 
and some other person, noted down both by iEschines 
and by Plato at the time : the former left his notes in 
that unfinished condition, but the latter supplied them 
as he thought fit, and worked them up at his leisure 
into this dialogue. 


NOTliS. 

that time, when the name of Ismenias was in every one’s mouth, 
01. 96. 2, or perhaps not till 01. 99. 3, when his condemnation 
and death must doubtless have been the general subject of con- 
versation : Plato was then j List returned to Athens, after his 
first voyage to Sicily. I do not find what Polycratos is hero 
meant. Xenoph. Hellenic. L. 3. p. 291, and L. 6. p. 325, 326. 

90. Anytus, the son of Anthciuio. See Xenoph. ApoL 
Socrat. sub fin. : and Hiog. Laert. L. 2. s. 38, 39, 43. 

91. ATTodaveiv eyyvs.] Protagoras was cast away on his voyage 
to Sicily, 01. 92. 3 ; he began therefore to teach, 01. 82. 3, being 
then thirty years of age. 

93. Cleophantus, the youngest of the three sons of Thcniis- 
tocles, by Archippe. See Plutarch in liis life. 

94. See the Laches, where Melesias and Lysimachus arc intro- 
duced in the dialogue. For the character of tliis Thucydides, 
see Plutarch in Pericle, Aristoxjlian. in Aeharn. v. 703, and 
Schol. ad Vesx)as, v. 941 : he underwent the sentence of ostracism, 
01. 83. 4. 

95. Xine linos from the ’^Xeyeia of Theognis. 
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ON THE ABUSES OF ELOQUENCE. 

Plat. Op. Serrani, Yol. 1. p. 447. 

NOTES ON THE GIIEEK TEXT. 

P. 448. Kara rexi/rjv — Kara — aXXoL aAAwF 

aAAco?.] Observe the jingle of words introduced by 
Gorgias, and affected by bis imitators in rbetorick : see 
Isocrates Orat. ad Pliilippum, p. 87. Aristotle tells us, 
that Isocrates was a disciple of Gorgias (Quintil. L. 3. 
c. 1.) ; and be too in tlie former part of bis life, dealt 
in these Ilaptcra, 'O/xotoreAewa, &c. wbicb, as frivolous 
as they may seem, yet they often add to tbe beauty of 
a period, when managed by skilful bands ; that is, when 
they are ‘‘velut oblata, non captata; atque innata 
videntur esse, non accersita.” Quintil. L. 9. c. 3. See 
also Aulus Gellius, L. 18. 8. 

Ib. PljOoStKos.] Tbe Leontine, a physician, and 
brother to Gorgias. There was another Herodicus 
about this time of Selymbria, a famous IlatSorpt/^^^g 
and a sophist. See Protag. p. 316. — ^Aristophon and 
his brother, Polygnotus, were both painters, the sons of 
Aglaophon. Ion. p. 532. 

P. 451. S/coAtov.] These Scolia were a kind of 
lyrick compositions, sung either in concert, or succes- 
sively, by all the guests after a banquet : the subjects 
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of them were either the j^raises of some divinity, or 
moral precepts, or reflections on life, or gay exhortations 
to mirth, to wine, or to love. There were some Scolia 
of great antiquity; the most esteemed were those of 
Alcaeus, of Pr axilla, and of Anacreon. 

P. 451. What Plato alludes to here runs in this 
manner : "'Yyiaiveiv jiev apicrrov avSpt Sevrepov 

5e, KaXo<j>va to rptrov Se, ttXovtgu' aSoX(09, k(u 

TO rerapTov, crvvrj/Sav /xera nov (piXociv. On tliis subject, 
see Athena 3 us, L. 15. p. G94, where lie alludes to this 
pasvsage of Plato ; Aristophan. Vesi) : v. 1221, et Kubes, 
V. 1367, and Burette on Plutarch, do Musicil : and 
M6moires cle lAcad. des Inscript, vol. 15. p. 315. 

P. 453. The first definition of rhetorick by Gorgias : 
'Ort Ilet^oiis' S7]p.iovpyos ^orri. 

P. 454. His second and fuller definition is, 'Ort 
SrjfJLLOvpyos ecTTt Trj<s TreiOovs rrjs ei/ Tot$ ^tKairrypiOiSj /cat 
ev rot5 aXXoL^ o)(Aot 9 , /cat Trept tovtojv d eerrt 8t/cata re 
Kat aSt/ca, 

P. 455. Hept IttTpwv dip€o-€ 0 )s,~\ There wore publick 
physicians elected in most of the Greek cities, w'Jio 
received a salary from the commonwealth, and seem to 
have taken no fees of particular people. Those physicians 
who exercised this office, were said S'tpwcnevei.v. See 
Aristophan. in Avibns, v. 585, and Acharnens. v. 1029. 
Plutus, V. 508; but this custom seems to have been laid 
aside before 01. 97. 4, in Athens : Aristophan. Plutus, 
V. 407. Gorgias, p. 514, and the Politicus, p. 259. 

Ib. The third definition of rhetorick, to which 
Socrates reduces Gorgias, is this ; ‘Ort Tret do us' eo-rt 
S7]/xtovpyo5 7rt(rTe'UTt/c7;5, o.XY ov 3t8acr/caAt/c7ys. 
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P. 455. Ilcpt Tov 8ta fxecrov ret^ow.] The MaKpa 
Tetx>/, which joined Athens to the Pirseeus were begun 
on the motion of Pericles, 01. 80. 3. (Vid. Thucyd. L. 1. 
s, 107.) Socrates at that time was about twelve years 
old. See Plutarch in the lives of Pericles and Cimon. 
Harpocration tells us, that of the two walls which extended 
from the city to the Pirseeus, the southern only, or the 
innermost, was called To Sta fiecrov, as lying between 
the outermost, To /^opetov, and the To ^aXrjpLKov, which 
was a third wall, drawn from Athens to the port 
Phalerus ; and he cites this very passage. 

P. 563. Socrates’s own ludicrous definitions of elo- 
quence to mortify the professors of it, as an art, are 
these : E/x7retpta rts )(apLTOS /<at '^Sovyjs aTrepyacnas' 
€7TLrr}8evp,a ri, t€)(^vu<ov pL€V ou, (TTO)(^acrTtKrj^j 

Kat avBpetas, Kai cj^vcrei Setvrjs TTpocropaXeiv rots avOpoiTrois. 
ILoXLTLKrjS pLOpLOV €l8o)XoV, TO K€<paXaLOV Sf aVTOVj 
KoXaK€La’ avrLcrTpo(j)oy o^OTTOttas ev ^vxVi e/cetvo ptev 
€v €ro)fjLaTL. There is much good sense in this part of 
the dialogue ; he distinguishes the arts, which form and 
improve the body, into the gymnastick, which regulates 
its motions and maintains its proper habit, and the 
medical, which corrects its ill habits and cures its dis- 
tempers : those of the ^ soul, which answer to the former, 
are the legislative, which prescribes rules for its conduct 

^ H l^ofiodeTLKTj, /cat i] AiKacTTLKrj, for we should so read it, as 
Piciniis and PI. Stephanus seem to have found it in some MSS. 
though Quintilian, and Aristides also, in Orat. 1. contra 
Platonem pro Rhetorical, p. 7. edit. Jehb. Yol. 2. doubtless 
followed the common reading, i] AiKaLoavvir ] ; the sense is the 
same, but the former reading seems more elegant. Plato com- 
prehends both these arts under the general name, ^ IloXtrt/c??. 
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and preserves its uprightness, and tlie judicative, wliicli 
amends and redresses its deviation from those rules. 
Flattery, ever applying herself to the passions of men, 
without regarding any principle or proposing any 
rational end, has watched her opportunity, and assum- 
ing the form of these several arts, has introduced four 
counterfeits ^ in their room, viz. 1. Cookery, which, while 
it tickles the palate, pretends to maintain the body in 
health and vigour; 2. Cosmeticks, which conceal our 
defects and diseases under a borrowed beauty; 3. 
Sophistry, which, by the false lights it throws upon 
every thing, misleads our reason and palliates our vices ; 
and 4. Ehetorick, which saves us from the chastisement 
we deserve and eludes the salutary rigour of justice. 

As Quintilian has given the sense of this in Latin, 
and has also hit the true scope of the dialogue better 
than any one, I shall transcribe the whole passage, L. 
2. § 15. ‘‘Plerique^ autem, dum pauca ex Gorgitl 
Platonis a prioribus imperite exccrpta logere contenti, 
neque hoc totum, neque alia ejus volumina evolvunt, 
in maximum errorem inciderunt ; creduntquo eum in 
hac esse opinione, ut rhetoricen non artem, scd peritiam 
quandam graticU ac voluptatis, existimet, et alio loco, 

1 'H O^OTroLriTLKr}, 7} KofifiCiiTucr}, ij ^ocpLO-rcKriy /cat '^^VrjTOpLKr) : 
these deseiTC not the name of arts (rex^'aO 5 f<^i’ ^I't (ho says) ex^t- 
\oyov nva, w TTpocrcpepei & 7rpoa(p€pa, biroia arra ttiv (pvcnv etrrtr' * 
tbcrre rrjv aiTiav eKacrrov ex^iv enreiv : whereas those are only 
E/x 7 ret/)tat, rpifSaL, c7ri.Trf8ev(T6LS (i.e. knacks, practices, businesses) 
dt Tov ijSeo^ crroxa^oz/rat avevrov /SeXrtcrroi;. See Gorgias, p. 501. 

2 Cicero Iriinself seems to fall under this censure, L. 1. (le 
Oratoro, where ho mistakes the great end and aim of this dia- 
logue. 
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civilitatis particulae simulaclirum, et quartam partem 
adulationis : quod duas partes civilitatis corpori assig- 
net, inediciiiam, et quam interpretantiir, exercitatricem ; 
duas animo, legalein atque justitiam. Adulationem 
autem medicinse vocet coquorum artificium et exercita- 
tricis mangonum, qui colorem fuco et verum robur 
inani sagin^ mentiantur, legalis, cavillatricem, justitiaij 
rbetoricen. Quoe omuia sunt quidem scripta in lioc 
librOj dictaque a Socrate, cujus persoiic^ videtur Plato 
significare, quid sentiat. Sed alii sunt ejus sermones, 
ad coarguendos qui contra disputant, compositi, quos 
ekeyKrLKov <5 vocant j alii ad priEcipiendum qui doyfiariKOL 
appellantur. Socrates autem, sen Plato, earn quidem, 
quae turn exercebatur, rlietoricen talem putavit, nam et 
dicit bis verbis, rourov rov rpoirov 6v yfiets ToXirevecrde ; 
non autem vora et bonesta intelligit. Itaquo dispiita- 
tionem illam contra Gorgiam ita claudit, ovkovv avayKi] 
rov p')]ropiKOV SiKatov etvat, rovSe StKatov ^ovk^o-Oai 
St/cata KaL TTparreiv. Ad quod ille quidem conticescit, 
sed sermonem suscipit Polus juvenili calore inconsi- 
deratior, contra quern ilia de simulacbro et adulatione 
dicuntur. Turn Callicles adliuc concitatior, qui tamen ad 
banc ducitur clausulam, rov p^eXXovra opOcos p'qropiKov 
ecrecr^at SiKatov apa etvat, Kac €7rLcrr'i]pova rcov 8iKaLm>: 
ut appareat Platoni non rlietoricen vicleri malum, sed 
earn veram nisi justo et bono non contingere,” &c. 

P. 465. A€cor'i]TL Kai at(7^7ycr€t.] Bead ^o-drjTtj as 
in Aristides, Orat. 1. cont. Plat. Ed. Jebb. Vol. 2. 

p. 8. 

Ib. To rov Ava^ayopov.'] An allusion to tbe first 
words of Anaxagoras’s pbilosopliy, Jlavra xpi]paTa 7jv 
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o/xoi;, etra Noiig avra 8c€KocrfJL't']ore. Diog. Laert. 

L. 2. Sect. 6. 

P. 467. ^2 Awcrre IlwXe, tva TTpocretTroj ere Kara cre.] A 
jingle of sounds, such as Polus had prescribed in his 
Art of Ehetorick. So in the Symposium : lla-ucrayton 
3e Traverajaevov (StSacrycoOert /x€ yap icra keyeiv 6 l 2o<^ot) 
p. 185. and in the Hipparchus, p. 225. Kat 
wpa, &c. 

Ib. Ov Tovro fSovXerat 6 TTparret, aW e/ceu'o ov 
eve/va Trparret.] He is here proving that fundamental ^ 
principle of his doctrine, namely, that the wicked man 
is doing he knows not what, and sins only through 
ignorance : and that the end of his actions, like that of 
all other men, is good, but he mistakes the nature of 
it, and uses wrong means to attain it. 

P. 468. To ayaOov apa StcoKovre?.] See Locke on 
Hum. Und. B. 2, Ch. 21. sect. 41, 42. on Power. 

P. 470. /cat TTpo^Tjv.] As the time of this 

dialogue plainly appears (from that passage in p. 473. 
Kat Trepvcri (SovX^vivv Aa)(a)i/, (fee. which is taken notice 
of by Athena^us, L. 5. p. 217.) to be 01. 93. 4. the year 
after the sea-fight at Arginusas, these words must be 
taken in a larger sense, as we say of a thing long since 
past, ‘Ht happened but the other day,’' when we would 

1 Vid. Protagoram, p. 357. et sequent, et Ppi.st. ad Bionis 
Pamil. p. 336. Mono, p. 77, 78. Philebus, p. 22. Sopliist. 
p. 228. This was a real maxim of Socrates ; Ovdeva yap {fire- 
\a/j.pave Trparreiv irapa to peXrLcxTOVj aXKa ayvoiav. Aristot. 
Ethic, ad Nicoin. L. 7. c. 2. yap av ^kojv ^OeXoi TTGiBecOai 

irpaTTELv rovTo, ora? p.7] to tov XvireLcrOaL paWov iireTac 

(TKOToBivLav de to iroppwdev opco/x,€vov irdcLPy <hs erroi clttglv, Trape^ei. 
Plato de Legibus. L. 2. p. 663. 

VOL. IV. T 
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compare it with more ancient times ; for Archelaus 
had now reigned at least nine years, and continued on 
the throne about six years longer. So in p. 503, in 
those words, HepiKkea rovrovt tov veojcrrt TereXGVTrj- 
Kora, we must understand Nccoo-rt in the same manner, 
for Pericles had been dead 23 years, but the time 
is there compared with that of Cymon, Themistocles, 
and Miltiades, wdio died many years before. Socrates 
indeed might have seen and remembered Cymon, the 
other two he could not. These particulars of Archelaus’s 
history are curious and not to be met with elsewhere : 
viz. That he was the bastard son of Perdiccas by a 
female slave belonging to his brother Alcetas ; that he 
caused his uncle and master Alcetas, together ydth 
Alexander his son, to be murdered after a banquet, to 
which he had invited them ; that he caused his own 
brother, a child of seven years old (the true heir to the 
crown and the son of Perdiccas by his wife Cleopatra) 
to be drowned in a well. Athenseus (L. 11. p. 506.) is 
absurd enough to question the truth of these particu- 
lars, or, supposing them true, he says, that they are 
instances of Plato’s ingratitude, who was much in favour 
with Archelaus. The passage, which he cites imme- 
diately after from Carystius of Pergamus, disproves all 
this, for it shews Plato’s connexion to have been with 
Perdiccas, the Thirds who began to reign thirty-five 
years after Archelaus’s death, and was elder brother to 
the famous Philip of Macedon. We have an epistle of 
Plato to that prince still remaining. At the time of 
Archelaus’s death, Plato was under thirty years of age. 

P. 471. Ei;8at/xcay yevecr^at.] This is the true read- 
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ing, and is meant of Arclielaus. Tlie other reading, 
which Ficinus followed, is very insipid, Ev8ai}xovo. 
yevecrOai. 

P. 472. N 6 /<ta 9 .] The famous Nicias. He is pro- 
duced here as an example, on account of his great 
wealth, whence Socrates supposed him to have placed 
the chief happiness of man in affluence of fortune. The 
tripods, mentioned here as dedicated in the temple of 
Bacchus, must be the prizes which he and his family 
must have gained in their frequent Xop7;yta6. Nicias 
was remarkable for his piety and innoccncy of life. 
See Thucydides and Plutarch. The brother of Nicias 
was named Eucrates : he outlived his brother, and was 
this very year Trierarch at iEgos-Potami ; (Lysias. Orat. 
contr. Poliuchum, p. 320.) and soon after was put to 
death with Niceratus, his nephew, by order of the thirty 
t^u'ants, in the number of which he had refused to bo. 

Ib. ApLG-roKparrjs o SkcAAcoh.] A principal man in 
the oligarchy of Four hundred (01. 92. 1.) and of the 
same party with Theramencs. 0-5 av cu-nv cv ILvOcov 
TovTo TO KaXov avaO^pia. (See Thucyd. L. 8. ]}. 516. 
and Lysias Orat. cont. Eratosthenem, p. 215. Ed. 
Taylori. Aristophan. in Avibus, v. 125. et Schol. D. 
Heraclides of Pontus, speaking of the seditions at 
Miletus, says, Ot TrXoncrtot Kpary](ravres (XTravrag, wv 
KvpLOL /carecrTT^crai', /xera twv tcacvcov KaTe7riTT(j)(rav, (Ap. 
Athenceum L. 12. p. 524.) 

P. 473. KaTa7rtTTa)6^77.] Covered with pitch, and 
burned alive. 

P. 480. Tovvavnov ye av piera/SaXovra.'j This is a 
conclusion so extravagant, that it seems to be only a 
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way of triumpliing over Polus, after his defeat, or 
perhaps in order to irritate Callicles, who heard with 
great impatience the concessions which Polns had been 
forced to make, and now breaks out with warmth, and 
enters into the dispute. Or, perhaps, this may be 
meant of that justice, which Socrates practised on him- 
self and on all who conversed with him, (which made 
him many enemies) in exposing their ignorance and 
their vices, and in laying them open to their own 
correction : and from p. 509. 'Twa av [^oy]6uav fj/rj 
Swaju^evos, &c. I judge this to be the true sense of it. 
See also p. 521. Kpivo^/xai yap, w? ev TracdcoLS larpo?^ 
(fee. See also De Kepublica, L. 9. p. 591. 

P. 481. Ton re Adrjvaidiv Ar^piov^ Kai rovUvpLXafJLTOv^s,'] 
The son of Pyrilampes was called Demus, and Plato 
here alludes to his name. It is possible too, that there 
may be a secret allusion to the Equites of Aristophanes, 
where the Athenian people is introduced as a person, 
under the name of Demus, an old man grown childish, 
over whom the demagogues try to gain an ascendant 
by paying their court to his ridiculous humours. The 
drama of the Equites was played about twenty years 
before the time of this dialogue. Demus was much in 
the friendship of Pericles, and remarkable for being 
the first man who brought peacocks to Athens, and 
bred them in his volaries. (Plutarch in Pericle and 
Athenseus, L. 9. p. 397.) Demus is mentioned as a 
Trierarch in the expedition to Cyprus (as I imagine) 
about 01. 98. 1. under Chabrias. (Lysias de Bonis 
Aristophanis, p. 340.) He was, when a youth, famous 
for his beauty : 
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Kaivrj At’, av tBrf ye irov yeypa/xfievov^ 

Tov ILvpLXafMTTovs 6vpa Ayy/xov KaXov, (fee. 
Aristoplian. in Yespis, v. 98, and Scholia. The play 
of the Yespae was played eighteen years before the time 
of this dialogue. 

P. 482. '0 KXeivLeLcs.] Alcibiades had now left 
Athens, and taken refuge in Thrace, and the year after 
he was murdered. 

P. 484. No/xos, o Travrov /lacrtAeus.] A fragment 
of Pindar. 

Ib. ^tXoo-o^ta yap rot.] Aulus Gellius, L. 10, c. 
22, having transcribed this passage at large, ending at 
the words Kat aXXa ttoXXc, ayaOa^ (in p. 486.) makes 
several reflections upon it. “Plato veritatis homo 
amicissimus, ej usque omnibus exhibendae promptissi- 
mus, quae omnino dici possunt in desides istos igna- 
vosque qui, obtento pliilosophiae nomine, inutile otium 
et linguae vitae que tenebras sequuntur, ex personal 
quidem non gravi neque idonea, ver^ tamen ingcnuc- 
que, dixit. ISTam etsi Callicles, quern dicere luce facit, 
vera 3 philosophise ignarus iiihoncsta et indigna in phil- 
osophos confert; proincLe tamen accipienda sunt quae 
dicuntur, ut nos sensim laoveri intelligamus, ne ip si 
quoque culpationes hujnsmodi mereamur, neve inerti 
atque inani desidial, cultiim et studium philosophue 
mentiamur,” &c. though Ocllius is certainly mistaken 
in this, justly incurring the same censure, as those 
whom Quintilian mentions, L. 2. 16, yet thus far ho 
is right in saying, that Plato often put much truth and 
good sense into the moiitk of characters which he did 
not approve. The Protagoras is a remarkable instance 
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of this, where Socrates is introduced in the beginning, 
arguing against the very doctrine which naturally fol- 
lows from those principles which he himself lays down 
in the end, and of which he obliges the sophist to con- 
fess the truth. Dacier, in his notes, has run into a 
thousand mistakes, by imagining all which is advanced 
by the characters opposed to Socrates in the disputa- 
tion, to be absurd and ridiculous. 

The character, which Callicles here pretends to 
expose, is doubtless such as Plato thought worthy of 
a true philosopher, rcuv Kopyc^xiim Ttvo?, Kai ov cj^avXcos 
SiarptfSovros ev c/)tAoo-o(^t^. (Yid. Thesetetum, p. 173.) 

P. 484. To Tox; EupcTTiSon.] From that famous 
scene in the Antiope (a drama now lost) between 
Zethus and Amphion, Joshua Barnes reads, 

Ev rovr(p yap 

AapbTTpo<5 0^ l/cacrros, kcittl raur’ eTretyerat. 

To this scene Horace alludes Lib. 1. Epist. 18. to 
Lollius ‘‘Gratia sic fratrum geminorum Amphionis 
atque Zethi dissiluit,” cfec. 

P. 485. Kat ras ayopas.'] What passage of Homer 
is here alluded to ? or is it Hesiod in his Theogonia, 
V. 90. Mera irpeTei aypopL^voKxt. 

Ib. npo 5 Tov a8eX<f>ov.'] Alluding to the fragment 
of Antiope : Eurip. Edit. Barnes, p. 453. 

cDSe yevvaiav fjyvcrtv 
VvvaLKoptpjO) ScaTTpeTTGis popcj^cofiaTL. 

Ovr^ €v SIkyjs fBovXaKTLv opdov av ttotg 
Aoyov irpoOe?^ t] iridavov' ovr’ aXXm xmep 
ISieavLKov (SovXevpa /BovXevcraLo rt. 
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P. 486. ATTodavoL^ av.] From tins, and from many 
other strokes against the people of Athens, which seem 
to carry a strong air of indignation and concern in 
them, it looks as if this dialogue had been written not 
long after the death of Socrates, j)erhaps while Plato 
was at Megara. 

Ib. ETTt Kopprjs.] The AripLot might bo struck by a 
citizen, without being able to call him to an account for it. 

Ib. AAA’ oj ’ya(9c-.] Another fragment of the An- 
tiop e : 

AAA’ €/40t TTiOov^ 

Uavcrai. 6’ aotScou, TTpayfiarcov 6’ eviiovcnav 
AcTKer TOLavT^ aetSe, /cat Sonets — 

A A Acts ra KopL^pa ranr’ a<^€t 9 croc/)tcr/xaTa, 
tor K€VOL(XiV €yKaT0iK7jcr€i^ 6o/xots. 

Ib. The several kinds of Arifua are enumerated in 
the oration of Andocides Ilept j). 10. 

P. 487. Tisander of Aphidnoe ; who seems to be the 
same mentioned by Socrates a year after this; (Xcno])]K 
Aponemon. L. 2. sect. 7.) Nausicydes of Oliolargi, 
Andro, the son of Androtion. 

P. 488. First proof against Calliclcs (who liad 
advanced tliat by the law of nature the stronger had 
a right to govern the weaker) that the many arc 
stronger than the few, and consecpieutly ought to 
govern them : so that the positive law of the common- 
wealth is the result of the law of nature. 

P. 492. Tts 5’ ocSei/, €6 to Phiripidcs in Poly- 

eido, Fragm. p. 490. edit. Barnesii, The same senti- 
ment is repeated again in other words in the Phryxus, 
ibid. p. 503. 
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P. 493. HKovcra To)v cro<p(ji)v.~\ In Cratylo, p. 400. 

'^rjjjLCi Ttves (j^aoTLV avro eivat rr)<s 

Ib. KojUJ^os tcrcos Si/ceAo? rt? rj IraAi/cos.] 

This idea (whosesoever it be) is imitated by Lucretius, 
L. 3. V. 949 and 1022 : 

Omnia, pertusum congesta quasi in vas, 
Commoda perfiiixere, atque ingrata interiere. 

I take this to be meant of Empedocles. 

P.500. TexvtKos.] The philosopher. Vid. Protagoram, 
p. 357, and p. 509, 517, and 521 of this dialogue. 

P. 501. Cinesias, the son of Meles, was a dithyram- 
bick poet in some sort of vogue among the people at 
this time. He w^as still a worse man than a writer, 
and the depravity of his character made even his mis- 
fortunes ridiculous ; so that his poverty, his deformities, 
and his distempors, were not only produced on the 
stage, but frequently alluded to by the orators, and 
exposed to the scorn of the multitude. Vid. Aristo- 
phan. in Avibus, v. 1374, et Schol. in locum; et in 
Lysistrata, in Eanis, v. 369. In Pragment. Gerytadis 
ap. Athenseum, L. 12. p. 551.) The comick poet, 
Strattis, who lived at this time, made Cinesias the 
subject of an entire drama. See Lysias ATroAoyta 
AcopoSoKta?, p. 38L Fragm. Orat. contra Phaniiim 
ap. Athenaeum ut supra, and in Taylor’s edition, p. 640. 
Harpocration in voce Cinesias. Plutarch de gloria 
Atheniens. Pherecrates apud Plutarchum de Music^. 
See also the notes of Mr. Burette on that treatise, in 
the Mem. de I’Acad. des Inscript, vol. 15. p. 340, and 
Suidas in voce Cinesias. 
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P. 503. The bold attack, made in this place on some 
of the greatest characters of antiquity, has drawn much 
censure on Plato ; but we are to consider that he is 
here proving his favourite point, (which seems to me 
the grand aim and intention of this dialogue) that 
philosophy alone is the parent of virtue, the discoverer 
of those fixed and unerring principles, on which the 
truly great and good man builds his whole scheme of 
life, and by which he directs all his actions ; and that 
he, who practises this noblest art, and makes it his 
whole endeavour to inspire his fellow citizens with a 
love for true knowledge, (and this was the constant view 
and the employment of Socrates) has infinitely the 
superiority not only over the masters of those arts, 
which the publick most admires, as musick, poetry, 
and eloquence, but over the most celebrated names in 
history, as heroes and statesmen; as the first have 
generally applied their talents to flatter the ear, to 
humour the prejudices, and to inflame tbe passions of 
mankind ; and the latter to soothe their vanity, to 
irritate their ambition, and to cheat them with an 
apparent, not a real, greatness. ' 

P. 506. Tov A/xc/)toyo9.] Of which tragedy some 
few verses are still preserved to us; see Euripid. 
Fragm. ed. Barnesii, p. 454 : 

Eyoj fiGv ovv aSoifjLCj icat X^yoifu ti 
2oc/)oi/, rapao-o-iov <hv ttoXls rocrec, (&c. 

P. 508. Tco aSiKown /cat /ca/ctov.] This was not the 
principle only, but the practice, of Socrates. See Diog. 
Laert. L. 2. sect. 21. 
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P. 510. ^Ottov rvpavvo<s ecrriv ap')(jjiiv aypto?.] A 
severe reflection on the Athenian people. 

P. 511. The price of a pilot from .^gina to Attica 
was two oboli (about two-pence halfpenny) ; from Attica 
to Pontns or to Egypt two drachmoe (fifteen-pence half- 
penny). 

P. 514. Ev TO) TTt^o) TYjv K€papL€Lav p.avdaveiv,'] Pro- 
verb. To begin with a jar before we have made a 
gallipot. Hor. Art. Poet. 

Amphora coepit 

Institiii, current 6 rot^ cur urceiis exit 

P. 515. Et? fXLo-Oocjyopav.] The administration of 
Pericles was the ruin of the Athenian constitution. 
By abridging the power of the Areopagus, and by 
impairing their authority, who were the superintend- 
ents of education and the censors of publick manners, 
he sapped the foundations of virtue among them ; by 
distributing the publick revenue among the courts of 
justice, he made them mercenary and avaricious, negli- 
gent of their private affairs, and ever meddling in those 
of their neighbours ; by the frequency and magnificence 
of the publick spectacles, he inured them to luxury and 
to idleness ; and by engaging them in the Peloponnesian 
war, he exposed them to be deserted by all their allies, 
and left to the mercy of the braver and more virtuous 
Lacedemonians. Isocrates ^ looked upon the first of 
these alterations only, as the ruin of his country. 
(Orat. Areopagit. p. 147, <fec.) 

1 Though he had no prejudice to the person of Pericles, and 
does justice to his disinterestedness and honesty in the manage- 
ment of the publick money. (Sec Isocrat. Orat. do Pace, p. 184. ) 
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P. 515. E6S fxio-Oot^opav.] Tlio MlctOo^ AumcmKO'S 
here spoken of by Soci'ates was three oboli a clay paid 
to 6000 citizens (for so many sat in the courts of 
justice), which was to the state a yearly expense ofc* 
one hundred and fifty talents ; i.e. reckoning ten 
months to the year, for two months were spent in 
holidays, when the courts did not meet. A 
(appointed by Agyrrius about 01. 96. 4, see Aristo- 
phan. E/a<yVtaCouo-a6, Y. 102, 185, 284, 292, 502, 580, 
and also his Plutus, v. 330, wliiclL last ] massage is 
wrongly interpreted by the Scholiast, by Spatilieiin, 
and by Kustcr ;) a Mt(T(9os (I say) was given by every 
Athenian citizen who came to the E/exApfr^.a, or assem- 
bly of the people. The ill effect which this liad upon 
their manners is painted by Aristophanes with much 
humour in several of his dramas, and particularly in 
the Yespse. 

Ib. Tcov ra o)Ta Kareayorcoi/.] From su(ili as aflcctiMl 
to imitate the manners of the Laccchcmonians, and 
constantly practised the roughest exercises of the 
Palaestra, particularly boxing, the bruises and scars of 
which were visible about their tcnn[)lcs and cars : so in 
the Protagoras, p. 342. 01 /xev o)Ta re K(LT(/.yvvvriii. 

IJLifjLOviievoL avTovs (rovs Aa/ceSat/z-ortous') due 

P. 516. ETTt reXevTi] rov Bee Plutardi in 

Pericles, towards the end. 

Ib. Oi y€ St/catot Ilom. Odys. *OrjO(, 

)(aA€7rotTe, KaL aypwi^ ov8€ 8u<acoc. 0. V. 575. 

Ib. Et? TO ^apa0pov.] This is not related citlicr by 
Herodotus, or by Cornelius Nepos, or l)y Justin. 

P, 517. Cure Ti] aXyjOtvip ovre r'lj KoXaiciiaj.'] ''idn's 
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sliews that Plato meant only to distinguish between 
the use of eloquence and its abuse; nor is he in earnest 
when he says, OuSeva ccrfiev avSpa ayaOov yeyovora 

ra 7 roA-tTtKa,(for he afterwards himself names Aristides, 
as a man of uncommon probity) but only to shew that 
he had puzzled Callicles, who could not produce one 
example of a statesman who had abilities, or art, suffi- 
cient to preserve him from the fury of the people. 

P. 517. O-uS' eyo) \peyo),] Hence it appears that he 
only means to shew how much superiour the character 
of a real philosopher is to that of a statesman. 

P. 518. Thearion, a famous baker, mentioned by 
Aristophanes (ap. Athenaeum L. 3. p. 112. see also 
Casauhon. in locum) in Gerytade et iEolosicone, and 
by Antiphanes, another comick poet, (who lived fifty or 
sixty years afterwards) in his Omphale. We should 
read here Apro/coTro?, not AproTrotos. The Oxl/aprvTLKa 
of Mithsecus is a work often cited by Athenmus, L. 12. 
p. 516. The Sicilian and the Italian Greeks were 
noted for the luxury of the table. See Plato Epist. 7. 
p. 326 and 336. 

P. 519. Sot; Se icrm eTrAT/j/'Cvrat.] I do not find 
what became of Callicles ; but Alcibiadcs had already 
fied from his country, for fear of falling into the hands 
of the people. 

P. 521. Et croL Mncrov.] Perhaps, Ox'k* et crot Mucrov 
ySiOV KaXetcr^at, cos et ptx^, &c. i.e. Hot ; if you would 
choose to fall into that helpless condition, (before de- 
scribed by Callicles, p. 486,) which you must do, unless 
you practise the art which I recommend. The Mysians 
were proverbial, as objects of contempt. M-uerw]/ Aeta 
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was said of any poor-spirited people, wlio tamely sub- 
mitted to every injury. Aristot. Klietor. L. 1. 

P. 525. IlpocrrjK€i Se Travrt.] See Aulus Grellius, L. 
6. 14. on this passage. 

P. 526. Et 5 Se KOLt Travv.] Plutarch takes notice 
that Aristides 1 was a favourite character with Plato. 
Mr. Hardion,^ who has written a life of Gorgias (col- 
lected with a good deal of industry from a variety of 
authors) and has given us a sketch of this dialogue of 
Plato, has yet been guilty of some mistakes, as where 
he fixes 3 the time of it to 01. 95. 1, which is at least 
five years too late ; and where he seems to say that 
Gorgias took Thessaly in his way to Olympia, which 
is a strange error in geography, &c. yet his performance, 
and particularly the analysis, is well worth reading. 

1 In Yita Aristid. towards the end. 

2 Dissertations sur Torigine et Ics progres do la Khetoriquo 
dans la Grece : Memoiros do I’Academio des Inscriptions, &c. 
V. 15. p. 167, and 176. 

3 Ib. p. 175. 
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H, HEPI NOMOT. 

This dialogue takes its name, (as also does tlie Hip- 
parchus,) not from either of the iiersons introduced in 
it, but from the Cretan Minos, whose character and 
laws are mentioned pretty much at large. Socrates, 
and another Athenian nearly of the same age (who is 
not named), are considering the nature of laws in it ; 


NOTES ON THE GUEEK TEXT. 

Plat. Op. Serrani, Yol. 2. p. 313. 

P. 315. Pluman sacrifice, and particularly of their children, 
to Saturn was in use among the Carthaginians : the sacrifices of 
the Lycians and of the descendants of Athainas, though people 
of Greek origin, were barbarous ; the ancient Attick custom is 
mentioned of sacrificing victims near the bodies of dead persons, 
before they were carried out to burial, and hiring EyxvTpLo-rpLac, 
(Schol. ad Arist. Yesp. v. 288.) and the still more ancient one 
of interring them in the houses Avhere they died : both long 
since disused. 

318. E/c Kp7]Ti]s.] Y. Herodot. and Pint, in Lycurgo, and 
Strabo, L. 10. p. 477. 

Ib. Aa/coupyo;^.] The time of this dialogue is no where 
marked ; but we see from p. 321 that Socrates was now ad- 
vanced in years ; supposing him then to be only sixty, it is 
three hundred and sixty-seven years from the first Olympiad of 
Corcebus ; but most criticks agree that Lycurgus lived one 
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and tlie intention of Plato is to shew, tliat there is a 
law of nature and of truth, common to all men, to 
which all truly legal institutions must be conformable, 
and which is the real foundation of them all 

Unfortunately the dialogue remains imperfect : it is 
indeed probable that it was never finished. 


NOTES. 

hundred and eight years before that time, and Eratosthenes, 
with the most accurate chronologers, affirms, that he was still 
more ancient. Plato therefore places him half a century later 
than any one else has done. The computation of Thucydides, 
who reckons it something more than 400 years to the end of 
the Peloponnesian war, <x<p ov AciKeoaLfMovLOL ttj dVTrj TroXtreLg, 
XP^i'raL, that is from the institution of Lyciirgus’s laws, comes 
nearest to that of Plato. The war ended 01. 94. 1. so that, 
according to Thucydides, Lycurgus settled the constitution 
about 27 years before the first Olympiad of Corcebus. 

P. 320. 'B.<xio8os.] Probably in his Heroick Genealogies, a 
work now lost. 
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01. 87. 2 or 3. 

NOTES ON THE GREEK TEST. 

Platon. Op. Serrani, Yol. 1. p. 153. 

The subject of this dialogue is "H 'Itjyc^poo'wq : and 
what was Plato’s real opinion of that virtue, may be 
seen, De Eepubl. L. 4. p. 430. and De Legibus, L. 3. 
p. 696. 

The dramatick part of it is very elegant. 

P. 153. Ton fSacTiXLKrjs tepov.] It seems to be 
the temple of Apollo in the 'Eroa (SacriXeLos. See 
Pausanias in Attic, p. 8. 

Ib. MaviKos cov.] Of a warm eager temper; see 
the Symposium in the beginning of it. 

Ib. KpiTiav.] It is extraordinary that Plato from 
a partiality to his own family should so often introduce 
into his writings the character of Critias, his cousin, 
whose very name (one should imagine) must be held in 
detestation at Athens even to remotest times, he being 
a monster of injustice and cruelty. Plato seems to 
have been not a little proud of his family. Yid. De 
Eepublic : L. 2. p. 368. 

Ib. Ma^rj eyeyovet.] I take the particular action 
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liere mentioned to be tbe attack made on the city, soon 
after the arrival of Agno and Cleopompns with fresh 
troops. Thncyd. L. 2. p. 116. If we consider the 
purport of the narration, we shall find that these words, 
^opfJLtm' Kac 6 l IgaKocrtot Kai xtJVtot ovicen rjcrav wept 
XaA/<fc 8 ea 9 , mean, that Phormio and his troops (among 
which were Socrates and Alcibiades,) were returned 
from their expedition into Chalcidice (mentioned 
p. 36.) and had joined the army newly arrived from 
Potidea. 

P. 154. AevKrj araOp^Y).] The line used by carpenters 
and masons to mark out their dimensions with, after it 
had been tinged with minium, or with some other 
colour : it is used proverbially for a mind susceptible 
of any impression which may be given to it. So 
Philippus in Anthol. L. 6. cap. ult. 

MiXrocjYvpyT^ 

Syotvov, iV’ aKpovvxii^ \paXXopb€V7]V KavovL. 

P. 155. AoKet aXXoLS re Kai lawo).] Perhaps e/xaurco, 
or e^ot, for Critias was an excellent poet. Athenosus 
has preserved several fine fragments of his writings. 

Ib. 2 oAwvo 9.] Solon's poetry is well known. From 
the birth of Solon to that of Plato was 210 years, 
which takes in five generations of that family. Dio- 
genes Laertius reckons six generations, making Glauco 
(as it seems) the brother, and not the uncle of Critias. 
Proclus, in his comment on the Timseus, observes that 
Theon the Platonick had .been guilty of the same 
mistake, and corrects it on the authority of this very 
dialogue. 

VOL. Iv. 


M 
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P. 155. ^v\o./3€i(T0aL.] This seems part of an hexa- 
meter, and an iambick. 

Ib. EttwS?]!/.] Horace allndes to these incanta- 
tions, and perhaps to this very passage, Lib. 1. Epist. 1. 

P. 156. ATra^arart^etv.] Zamolxis, (Herodot. L. 4. 
c. 94.) (by some said to have been a slave of Pytha- 
goras, but affirmed by Herodotus to have been of much 
greater antiquity) the king and prophet of the Getes, 
who were at first only a clan of the Thracians, but 
afterwards, having passed the Danube, became a great 
and powerful nation. It is very remarkable, that they 
had a succession of these high priests, (Strabo, L. 7. p. 
297.) who lived sequestered from mankind in a grotto, 
and had communication only with the king, in whose 
powmr they had a great share from Zamolxis down to 
the time of Augustus, and possibly long after. 

P. 157. The family of Dropides, celebrated by 
Anacreon. 

P. 158. Pyrilainpes, the great-uncle of Plato, am- 
bassador in Persia, and elsewhere, admired as the tallest 
and handsomest man of his time : he was a great friend 
of Pericles, and father to Demus, a youth remarkable 
for his beauty. 

P. 173. Ata Keparoyv.l Horn. Odyss. T. 565. 
The only reason of this fable, which has puzzled so many 
people, seems to be a similitude of sounds between 
and €Xe<paipe(r6aL (to delude) and Kepa? and 
Kpacveiv (to perform or accomplish), as one of the 
Scholiasts has observed. 

P, 167. To TpiTov TO) ScoTTypt.] A provcrbial expres- 
sion frequent with Plato, as in the Philebus, p, 66. 
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I6c Se TO rpiTov ro) 'Eo^ri'jpi, Ac. and in Epist. 7, speak- 
ing of Ms tMrd voyage to Sicily, S' ovv to rpirov, 

Ac. I imagine it alludes to the Athenian custom (see 
Atlienseus from Pliilochoms, L. 2. p. 38.) wliicli was to 
serve round after supper a little pure wine, with these 
words, AyaOoi Aat/xovt, and afterwards as much wine 
and water as every one called for, with the form of 
Att ^oiTrjpt. See Erasmi Adag. Servatori, and Plato 
de Eepubl. L. 9. p. 583. 



CEATYLUS. 

HEPI OjSTOMATOT OP0OTHTOS. 

This long dialogue on tlie origin of words was probably 
a performance of Plato when he was very young, and 
is the least considerable of all his works. 

Cratylus,^ a disciple of Heraclitus, is said to have 

^ Diog. Laert. in Platone, and Aristot. Metapbys. L. 1. p. 
338. B/c yeov re yap avyyevojJLevos rrpujTOV KparuXw, /cat rats 
Hpa/cXetretots do^ais, kt\. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

Platon. Op. Serrani, Yol. 1. p. 383. 

P. 398. Ancient Attick words, darjfjiwv, eipeiv : and p. 401, 
eo-ia ; 410, Opat ; 418, 'Ip.epa, vePEptepa. He remarks that the 
ancient Attick abounded in the I and A, which in his time had 
been often changed to the H or E and the Z, and that the 
women preserved much of the old language among them. 

399. Accents used in Plato’s time, as now, Att 0tXos, changed 
into At (piXos. 

401. npo iravTcjif Qewv r?;'E<rrt^.] See Aristophan. Ayes, v. 
865, and Vespfe, v. 840. 

405. The Thessalians in their dialect called Apollo, 'AttXos. 

407. Otcrt 'Eivdvcppovos tTTTTot.] An allusion to Homer, 

409. Much of the Greek language derived from the Bar- 
barians ; 'T5cop, Hup, Kvwy, borrowed from the Phrygians. 

425. The Barbarians acknowledged to be more ancient than 
the Greeks. 
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been tbe master of Plato after Socrates’s death; but 
the latter part of the dialogue is plainly written against 
the opinions of that sect, and of Cratylus in particular. 


NOTES. 

P. 427. The powers of the several Greek letters, and the 
manner of their formation : viz. the P expressive of motion, 
being formed by a tremulous motion of the tongue ; the I of 
smallness and tenuity ; the S. Z, of all noises made 

by the air ; the A and T of a cessation of motion ; the A of 
slipperiness and gliding, the same with a P prefixed, of the 
adherence and tenacity of fluids ; the N of any thing internal ; 
the A of largeness ; the 0 of roundness ; and the H expressive 
of length. 

428. Ei' Atrats.] The ancients called the ninth book of the 
Iliad, Airat. See v. 640. 

429. Cratylus seems to have been the son of Smicrio. 

434. The Eretrians for <tkX7}pot7)s used ffKXTjporrjp. 



SYMPOSIUM. 

Platon. Op. Serrani. Yol. 3. p. 172. 

As to the time of this dialogue, Athenseus (L. 5. p. 
217.) tells us, that Agatho first gained the prize when 
Euphemus was Archon, which was 01. 90. 4. What 
he adds, namely, that Plato was then only 14 years 
old, and consequently could not be at this entertain- 
ment, is very true, but nothing to the purpose ; for it 
is not Plato who uses those words which he cites, but 
Apollodorus, who recounts the particulars of this ban- 
quet, as he had them from Aristodemus, who was 
present at it ten or twelve years before. 

Among the ancients, Cicero, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Hermogenes, Athenseus, Gellius, and Ausonius, 
and among the moderns, Jos. Scaliger, Petavius, Ger. 
Yossius, Fraguier, Freret, and La Mo the le Yayer, 
believed the Cyropsedia of Xenophon to be a romance : 
on the other side, are Usher, Marsliam, Le Clerc, 
Prideaux, Bossuet, Tournemine, Banier, Lenglet, Eollin, 
Guyon. 


NOTES ON THE GEEEK TEXT. 

P. 172. Qi r Aau/cwv.] Glauco was younger brother 
to Plato. See Xenoph. Memorabil. L. 3. c. 6. 
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P. 172. IloXXaj]/ €tQ>v Aya^cov.] He was in Mace- 
lonia at the court of Arclielaus. 

P. 173. Aristodemus, of Cydatliense, called the 
Little, mentioned by Xenophon as inclined to atheism. 
(Memorabil. L. 1. c. 4.) 

P. 175. The audience in the Athenian theatre con- 
sisted of above 30,000 persons. 

P. 177. OvK €[109 6 fJLvOos-) aXX fjiyjrpo^ Trctprx.] 
Euripid. ap Dion. Halicarnass. Ilept L. 2. 

Ib. AAXois fiev TiCTL rcov Gecoi/.] No hymns, nor 
temples, nor religious rites were offered to Love in 
Greece. (See Sympos. p. 189.) 

Ib. KaTaAoyaS>p'.] The discourse by Prodicus in 
honour of Hercules, of which the beautiful fable in 
Xenophon’s Mcmorabil, L. 2. c. 1. made a part. 

Ib. BtfSXioi avSpos cro<f>ov.’\ Mentioned also by Iso- 
crates in Encom. Helena}, j}. 210, Tojv luv yap rov? 
/3o/x/5iiAion?, Kac roiis dAa?, Kac ra rotanra j3ovX7]Oevro}v 
eiraLveLv, <&c. and to this, and such like discourses, he 
alludes in Panathenaic, p. 260. Ey/<a)/^6a{ono-t ra cj^av- 
Xorara tcov ovrojr, t] tovs Trapavoimrarovs tcov ovtojv. 

P. 178. SrparoTreSov epacrrtov.] It is plain, that 
Socrates, in Xenophon’s Symposium, p. 898, is em- 
ployed in refuting this very sentiment, which he attri- 
butes to Pausanias, the lover of Agatho, and not to 
Phoedrus, in whose mouth it is here put : it seems 
to me a stroke of Xenophon’s enmity to Plato, and a 
remarkable one, though it has not been taken notice of.^ 

^ See Athenaiiis, L. 5. p. 216., who conjectures that Xeno- 
phon might have seen some copy of Plato’s Symposium, where 
these words were spokeii hy Pausanias, Casauhou tries to con- 
fute him, hut with weak arguments. 
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Parmenides and Acusilaus quoted in the genealogy of 
the gods : and again in p. 195. 

P. 180. So Hesiod describes the birth of Venus, 
daughter of Coelus without a mother, v. 191. Ty 3' 
Epos wptapTTyo-e, &:c. but he mentions nothing of the 
second Venus, daughter of Jove and Dione, which is 
the Venus of Homer. See also Tully de Natura 
Deorum, L. 3. 

P. 182. Ev HA.tSt /cat ev Botcorots.] This (which is 
really spoken by Pausanias) convinces me that Xeno- 
phon wrote his Symposium after that of Plato, and 
meant to throw some reflections on this part of it. 

P. 187. To yap €v.] An expression of Heraclitus 
cited and censured. 

P. 190. Kvf^Lorroya-L,] An action of the tumblers 
described in Xenophon’s Sympos. p. 876. 

P. 191. At ‘Eratpio-rptat.] At Tpt^aSes. See de 
Legib. L. 1. p. 636. 

P. 193. KadaTep Ap/caSes.] See an instance of this 
Lacedsemonian policy on the taking of Mantinea, 01. 
98. 3, in Xenoph. Grmc. Hist. L. 5. 552 and 553. 

P. 194. Eyco Se Srj /^ouAoptat.] As the comick inven- 
tion and expression of Aristophanes are perfectly well 
supported throughout his discourse, and the character 
of the man well painted in several little peculiarities, 
which Plato (who had himself undoubtedly a genius 
for dramatick poetry) is never at a loss to choose ; so 
the speech of Agatho is a just copy^ of his kind of 
eloquence, full of antitheses, concise, and musical even 

XXeva^sL re ra tcro/cwXa rov Ayadoopos koll aPTiOera, Atken- 
Jeus, L. 5. p. 187. 
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to affectation, in tlie manner of Gorgias, whose pupil 
he seems to have been. 

P.198. Popyeto-u.] Alluding to Horn. Odyss. A. V. 634. 

P. 199. H y^corra ow.] An allusion to the Hippo- 
lytus of Euripides. 

P. 201. MavTiKT^s.] It is plain from what follows, 
that this is as good a reading as MavTtvt/cTjs. 

P. 202. Diotimia of Mantinea, a prophetess. 

Ib. The middle nature of daemons, which mediate 
between gods and men. 

P. 203. IIopos.] The god, not of riches, but of 
expedients and of contrivances. 

P. 207. The following verses are attributed to Plato, 
in the Anthologia, L. 1. c. 90 : 

Atcov Tvavra (peper 6oA.t)(os otSev apeifSeLV 

Ovvo/m^ Kai pLopcjirjVy Kac yevos, rjBe rvxrjv" 

which sentiment is finely explained here. 

P. 213. ^vKTYjpa.] See Athenseus, L. 11, p. 502, on 
this kind of vessel. 

P. 215. The figures of the Sileni in the shops of the 
sculptors (ev rots’ ippLoyXv<f>€LOis) made hollow, which 
opened and discovered within the statues of the gods. 

Ib. ‘A yap OXapcTTos.] Such as were initiated 
became possessed, as soon as they heard these airs. 

P. 216. Ta 6’ AOr^vaio^v Trparro).] Alcibiades was 
now very powerful in the state, in the thirty-fifth year 
of his age. 

P. 219. H (Ti^po) 6 Atag.] It should rather seem to 
be Achilles. 

Ib. Srpareta.] They went thither with the supplies 
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under tlie command of Phormio, 01. 87. 1. Alcibiades 
being then twenty years of age, and Socrates thirty- 
nine. (See Thucyd. L. 1. s. 64.) The folly of Athenseus, 
who would prove, against the authority of Plato and of 
Antisthenes, that Socrates was not in any of these 
actions, is justly exposed by Casaubon : Annot. ad 
Athenmim, L. 5. c. 15. We may add, that if the 
silence of Thucydides could prove anything with regard 
to Socrates, it would prove, at least as strongly, that 
Alcibiades was not at Potidaea neither; but the con- 
trary is certain from that very oration of Isocrates, to 
which Athenseus refers, namely, that Ilept Ze-uyon?, 
p. 352, where he is said to have gained the kpio-reia 
(which were a crown and a complete suit of armour) 
before that city ; and if the orator had not totally sup- 
pressed the name of Socrates, it would have been highly 
injudicious in a discourse pronounced by the son of 
Alcibiades, where he was to exalt the character of his 
father, and by no means to lessen the merit of any of 
his actions. He left that to his enemies, who (it is 
likely) did not forget the generosity of Socrates on this 
occasion. It is clear from the many oversights of 
Athenaeus here, that he either trusted to his memory, 
or only quoted from his own excerpta, and not from 
the originals. Plato mentions no second Aptcrraa 
gained at Delium, and only speaks of the coolness and 
presence of mind shewn by Socrates in his retreat ; as 
he has done also in the Laches. Athenmus affirms, 
that Alcibiades was not in the battle of Delium, but 
he assigns no reasons. If he concludes it from the 
silence of Thucydides, as before, this is nothing, as 
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that historian mentions none but the commanders in 
chief on any of these occasions, and often only one or 
two of the principal of these : but probably Alcibiades 
and Laches might then only serve as private men. 

P. 221. Bpev^uo/xevos.] Alluding to the ISTubes of 
Aristophanes. 

Ib. 'Ot XoyoL avrov.~\ Every one who -would read the 
Socratick dialogues of Plato, Xenophon, (fee. should first 
consider this passage : it is put below in a note.^ 

P. 222. EvdvSrjfjLos.] Probably the same youth whom 
Xenophon calls ^vdvSrjfjLos o KaXos (Memorabil. L. 4. 
c. 1.), a different person from Euthydemus, the Chian. 

This dialogue (particularly the end of it), the Prota- 
goras, the Gorgias, the Euthydemus, (fee. are strong 
instances of Plato’s genius for dramatick poetry in the 
comick kind. Kco/xcoSeti/ yap r^OeXe IIXaTco]/, says 
AthenjBus, L. 5. p. 187, speaking of the character of 
Aristophanes in this place. See also Olympiodor. in 
Yitc^ Platonis. The Phsedo is an instance of Plato’s 
power in the tragick kind. 

^ Oi XoyoL avrov o/xotoraroi clctl rots ^etX'ijvots (see note above 
on p. 215.) rots dcotyojitej'ots. Ec yap eOeXet rts ruv hojicparovs 
aicoveiv Xoytov, (pavetev av Travv yeXotot to Tpeorov’ rotavra Kat 
ovofiara Kat prjjiaTa e^coOev TroptafJtTrexovTaL Xarvpov av rtva 
{j^ptffTOV Bopav. Ovovs yap KavOrjXtovs Xeyet, Kat xaX/ceas rtvas, Kat 
(TKVTOTOpLOVS, icat ^vpcTode^aSj Kat aet dta rcov avru)v ra avra (pat- 
verat Xeyetv ' Ccerre aTGipos Kat avorjros avOpcoiros Tras av roov 
KarayeXacrete' Btotyoiaevovs de tdeov av rts, Kat evros avroiv ytyvo- 
ptevos, TrpcjTOv ptev vovv exovras evdov ptovovs evpyjaet rojv Xoyuv, 
eiretra Oetorarovs, Kat TrXeicrTa ayaXptara aperrjs €v avrots exovras, 
Kat eTTt irXeta-rov retvovras, ptaXXov Se eirt Trav 6<tov irpoarjicet (TKOireiv 
TW peXXovTL KoXco KayaOo} yeveadat. Taur’ eartv, a eyw Sco/epa- 
Tovs ewatvo}. Sympos. p. 221. 



EUTHTDEMUS. 

About 01. 89. 4. 

Platon. Op. Sexrani, Yol. 1. p. 271. 

There is a good deal of liumour, and even of tlie vis 
comica, in this dialogue. Its end is to expose the 
vanity and weakness of two famous sophists, and to 
shew, by way of contrast, the art of Socrates in leading 
youth into the paths of virtue and of right reason. 


HOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 271. On TToXv Tt rrjv See the Symposium 

of Xenophon ; Ovk opa <5 on toutco Trapa ra coxa apn 
lOvXos KaO^pirer Kketvta Se 7rpo$ to OTicrOev ava- 

[Saiuei; p. 515. Prom whence it appears, that the 
time of this dialogue cannot be long after 01. 89. 4. 

Ib. Evr€ni9€v TToOev €k Xion.J The Chians being an 
Ionian colony from Athens. 

P. 272. Kovvo)^ Tco MT 7 Tpo^tou] Whether the same 
with the Tibicen mentioned in the Equites of Aristo- 
phanes, V. 531, called Connas, who lived at this time^ 

P. 273. KrT^o-tTTTros.] See the Lysis of Plato. 

P. 275. Alcibiades, the elder, had two sons, Clinias 
and Axiochus : the first (who was slain at the battle of 
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Artemisium, 01. 75. 1.) left beKind him two sons, the 
famous Alcibiades, and Cleinias, his brother. The 
latter had a son, also called Cleinias, who is the youth 
here mentioned. 

P. 277. *07r€/o 6l ev TY) reAeriJ.] The ceremony of 
seating in a chair, and dancing round, a person who is 
to be initiated in the mysteries of the Corybantes, called 

0pova)cr65. 

P. 278. Apd yi Travres av^pco-Trot.] This example of 
a Aoyos TrpoTpeTTTLKos, or exhortation to philosophy, is 
as noble as the moral it would convey, a truth which 
Plato had always at heart. Tcov /xer aXXmv ovSev 
ecvaL ovre ayaOov ovre Ka/cov rourotv Se Svocv ovrotr, y 
/xev '2ocj>ia aya^ov, 'r] §€ Apiadia KaKOV. 

P. 285. Ets acTKov.] The skin of Marsyas was said to 
be preserved in the castle of Celsense (in the greater 
Phrygia) even in Xenophon's time, 01. 94. 4, (Cyri 
Anab. L. 1. p. 146.) and hung there in a grotto, whence 
the rivulet Marsyas took its rise. It was said to put 
itself in motion at the sound of a llute. 

Ib. ovTos Tor; avrtXeyctv.] See Diog. Laert. L. 9. 
s. 53, de Protagora. We see here that this sophism 
was older than Protagoras. 

P. 287. 'OvTcos €t Kpovos.] Ap^atorpoTTos, simplo 
and old-fashioned. It is scarcely possible to see with 
patience Plato seriously confuting ^ these childish 
subtleties, as low as any logical quibbles, used by our 

^ Plato himself shews, p. 278, that he perfectly understood 
the just value of them. Haidcav de Xeyw dia ravra, on et kcll 
TToXXa ns, y) /cai Travra ra roLavra,, [J^ddot, ra fjLev TTpcLyfiarcL ovdev 
av ixaXkop €L8a7], ttt] gx^l, TrpocnraL^eLv de ocos r* olv eir] rocs av&pco- 
TTOLS, dcd rrjv ovopcocnsiv diacpopocv v7ro<rKe\L^uv /cat avarpeTTcov. 
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sclLolast’ick divines in tlie days of monkery and of deep 
ignorance. But lie Lest knew the manners of Ms ow]i 
age, and doubtless saw these things in a graver light 
than they of themselves deserve, by reflecting on the 
bad effects which they had on the understandings and 
on the morals of his countryme]i, who not only spent 
their wit and their time in playing with words, when 
they might have employed them in inquiring into 
things ; but, by rendering every xwinciple doubtful and 
dark alike, must necessarily induce men to leave them- 
selves to the guidance of chance and of the passions, 
unassisted by reason. Whereas if, in reality, there be 
no certain truth attainable by human knowledge, both 
the means and the end of disputation are absolutely 
taken away, and it becomes the most absurd and the 
most childish of all occupations. 

P. 299. Euthydeinus appears to have had a colossal 
statue erected to him at Delphi. 

P. 302. The Athenians, and their colonies, wor- 
shipped not Jupiter under the name of Uarpe^os in their 
houses (as all other Greeks did), but Apollo. To 
JiqDiter they gave the name of 'EpKetos and ‘Pparpeos, 
and to Minerva of Pparpta : and these three divinities 
Avere the household gods of every Ionian. Hoav then 
could Dionysidorus, a Chian, bo ignorant of this 

P, 305, MeOopia <pi\o(ro<pov.'\ This seems to be 
aimed at Lysias or at Antipho. 



HIPPIAS MAJOR 


We learn from this dialogue in how poor a condition 
the art of reasoning on moral and abstracted subjects 
was, before the time of Socrates ; for it is impossible 
that Plato should introduce ^ a sophist of the first 
reputation for eloquence and knowledge in several 
kinds, talking in a manner below the absurdity and 
weakness of a child ; unless he had really drawn after 
the life. No less than twenty-four pages are here spent 
in vain, only to force it into the head of Hippias, that 

1 He always appeared at the Olyinpick games, and in the 
temple of Jupiter discoursed on all subjects, and answered all 
questions proposed to him. (Y. Hipp. Min. p. 363.) 


NOTES ON THE GllEEK TEXT. 

Platon. Op. Edit. Serrani, Vol. 3. j). 2S1. 

P. 281. UiTTaicov T€ KaiBiavTos.] This is very extraordinary, 
as Pittacus was continually busied in publick aifairs, and both 
Bias and Thales occasionally. 

Ib. It was acknowledged therefore, that the sculptors, 
painters, and architects of latter times, had far surpassed the 
ancients. 

P. 286. 'ETreidT] ij Tpota.] The beginning of an oration, pro- 
nounced at Sparta, by Hippias, in the character of Nestor, 
addressed to the young Neoptolemus. It is remarkable, what 
is here said of the Lacedieinonians, that the generality of them 
did not even know common arithmetick. 
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there is such a thing as a general idea j and that, before 
wo can dispute on any subject, we should give a defini- 
tion of it. 

The time of the conversation seems to be after 01. 
89. 2, for the war had permitted no intercourse between 
Athens and Elis before that year, and we see in the 
Protagoras that Hippias was actually at Athens 01. 90. 
1, so that it seems to fall naturally between these two 
years. 


NOTES. 

V. 289. rassa^es of Heraclitus : IlLdr]Ka}v 6 KaWia-ros aiaxpos 
clXKoj yePGL (rvfJL^aXeLv. — AvdpojTrojp 6 cro^coraros Trpos Qeov TnOrjicos 
(fiavGiTiXL. This latter passage is midouhtcdly the original of 
that famous thought in Pope’s Essay on Man, B. 2 ; 

“And showed a Newton, as wo shew an ape,” 

which some persons have imagined that ho borrowed from one 
ralingonius,* an obscure author, who wrote a poem called 
“ ZodiacuH Vitne.” 

290. Tt^s kOrjva^.'l The colossal figure of Minerva in the 
Acropolis at Athens, described by Plutarch in his life of 
I'criclos. 


P' P()i)C, wlio was versed iu the modern Latin poets, might have taken 
it, Troin Pailngouius, and Palingcnius from Plato. — Mathias.] 



HIPPIAS MINOR 

Platon. Op. Scrrani, Yol. 1. p. 363. 

The time of this dialogue is after the Hippias Major, 
with which it may be ranked. 

P.363. En5t/co9.] Mentioned in the Hippias Major, 
p. 256, as an admirer of this sophist. 

P. 368. Hippias appeared at Olympia in a dress of 
his own weaving, buskins of his own cutting out and 
sewing, with a ring on his finger, and a seal engraved 
by himself, and a beautiful zone of his own embroidery. 
He brought with him cpick poems, dithyrambicks, tra- 
gedies, and orations, all of his own composition. 

Ib. T7]v {■corr/p.] The Greeks therefore girt their 
under-garment (Xtreopio-Kos) with a cincture. 


VOT^ IV. 
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II, 204j:stai. 

Plat. Oix Serrani, YoL 1. p. 309. 

OBSERVATIONS ON Tinil DATE OR THIS DIALOGUE. 

Plato, in this dialogue, one of tlic nohlest he ever 
wrote, lias fallen, through negligence, into some ana- 
clironisnis, as Atlienanis Las remarked, (L. 5. p. 218.) 
though some things in reality are only luiKstakes of his 
own, and others lie has omitted, wliicli are real faults. 
Dacior undertakes wliolly to justify Plato. Wo shall 
show that neither of them arc quite in the riglit. 

There are two marks whicdi fix the time of this con- 
versation, as it is generally thought, and as Athena^ns 
has shewn. The one, that Callias is mentioned in it, 
as then master of himself, and in possession of his 
father Ilipponicus’s estate : ^ now Hipponicus was 
slain in the battle of Deli, 01. 89. 1, so that it must 
be after that; year. 

Secondly, the Aypmt, a comedy of Pherecrates, is 
said to have been played the year before; but that 
play was brought upon the stage in the magistracy of 

^ Ei' OlKiqfLOLTI. TLVL, ( 1 ) TVpOTOV fJL€V tJj? ra/ilLCLOJ iTTTTOPLKOSf 

vvu, VITO Tov 7r\7]0ov^ ro3v KaraXvovToiVj 6 KaXXtas km tovto gk- 
Kcpuxras KaraXvatP TTGTroLTjKr}. Protag. p. 315, 
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Aristion, 01. 89. 4, consequently this must happen 01. 
90. 1. 

There is yet a third circumstance which may ascer- 
tain the time of the dialogue. Athenieus produces it 
as an instance of Plato’s negligence, but has only dis- 
covered his own by it. Hippias the Elean (he says) 
and others of his countrymen are (Protag. p. 315.) 
introduced, as then present at Athens, whereas it is 
impossible they could be there during the Peloponnesian 
war, while the Eleans were confederates with Sparta 
against the Athenians ; for though a truce was agreed 
upon for one year, under Isarchus, (01. 89. 1,) yet it 
was broken through presently, and no cessation of arms 
ensued. But in reality Hippias might be at ^ Athens 
any year after Isarchus’s magistracy, since though the 
war broke out afresh afterwards with Sparta, yet the 
Allies of Sparta entered not into it, as at first, but 
either continued neuter, or joined the Athenians, and 
Elis particularly entered into a defensive league with 
them this very year, (see Tliucyd. L. 5. sect. 47) so that 
when Athenaeus says, fir) rr)^ avryjs fievovcryjs^ 

it is plain that he did not know but that Sparta 
entered the war again with all the confederates which 
she had at first, and consequently had read^ Thucy- 

^ Dacicr, while ho vindicates Plato on this head, has only 
considered Athens with regard to Sparta : hut the question 
turns solely upon Elis, of which lie takes no notice. 

- What is no loss strange, Casauhon neither attempts to 
justify Plato in this matter, nor did he know, that the ’Evtaimai 
^irovdat under Isarchus were mentioned, very much at huge, hy 
Thucydides, L. 4. sect. 117. See Casauhon’s Annotations ad 
Athenaeum, L. 5. c. 18. 
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dides very negligently. This very thing then may fix 
it to 01. 90. 1, at least it -will jmove that it could not 
he earlier than 01. 89. 1. 

Athenmus further remarks, that Eiipolis in his 
KoXaKeSj which was played 01. 89. 3, speaks of Prota- 
goras as then present at Athens, and that Aineipsias 
in his Korros, acted two years before, has not intro- 
duced him into his chorus of ‘hpoi/rto-rat, or philo- 
sophers ; so that it is probable that he arrived at Athens 
in the interval between the representation of these two 
dramas, wliich is three or four years earlier than the 
dialogue, in which Plato nevertheless says that he had 
not been three days come ; and that after many years’ 
absence. Dacier attempts to answer this, but makes 
little of it ; and indeed it was impossible to do better, 
since both the comedies arc lost, and we do not know 
to wliat parts of them Athenmus alludes, as he cites 
nothing. 

P>iit in truth there are other circumstances incon- 
sistent with the date of the dialogue, of which neither 
Athenians nor Dacier have taken any notice. 1. Alci- 
biadcs is represented as just on the coniines of youth 
and manhood, whereas in 01. 90. 1, ho was turned of 
thirty. 2dly. Criso of Plimera, celebrated for gaming 
three victories successively in the course at Olympia 
(the first of which was ^ 01. 83.) is here spoken of 
(}). 335.) as in the height of his vigour. Now it is 
scarcely possildc, that one, who was a man grown at 
the time I have mentioned, should continue in full 
strength, and agility twenty-nine years afterwards : hut 
^ PausaniiiR, L. C). c. 23, and Diodorus. 
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tills I do . not much insist upon. Sdly. Pericles is 
spoken of^ as yet living, though he died nine years 
before; and what is worse, his two sons Xanthippus 
and Paralus are both represented as present at this 
conversation, though they certainly died^ during the 
plague sometime before their father. 

ANALYSIS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

Socrates is wakened before day-break with a hasty 
knocking at his door : it is Hippocrates, a young man, 
who comes eagerly to acquaint him with the arrival of 
Protagoras, the celebrated sophist, at Athens, and to 
entreat him to go immediately and present him to that 
great man ; for he is determined to spare no pains nor 
expense, so he may be but admitted to his conversation. 
Socrates moderates his impatience a little, and while 
they take a turn about the hall together, waiting for 
sun-rise, inquires into his notions of a sophist, and what 
he expected from him ; and finding his ideas not very 

^ Protag. p. 320. 'A de avros crotpos eerre, ovre avros iraideusL, 
ovTe rw aXXw 'irapadidcocrL’ and again, p. 329, which Dacicr 
trios, hut in vain, to oliido. 

^ Plutarch in Vit. Periclis. — Athoinious has taken notice of 
this, L. 11. p. 505, and Macrohius, who seems to copy the 
other, Saturiial. L. 1. c. 1. 


NOTES on THE CHEEK TEXI’. 

P. 309. II. SI. V. 317. 

Koujow aicTvrjr^qpi colkojs, 

Upcorov v7rrjV7]T7], rovTrep xapteerrar?? 

Ih. BorjOcop epoL] X^id. infra, p. 336 and 317. 

310. Tou dKifiTTodos.] A low bedstead, or couch, on which 
Socrates lay, for he was not yet risen. 
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clear upon that head, shews him the folly of putting 
his soul into the hands of he knew not whom, to do 
with it he knew not what. If his body had been 
indisposed, and he had needed a physician, he would 
certainly have taken the advice and recommendation of 
his family and friends; but here, where his mind, a 
thing of much greater importance, was concerned, he 
was on the point of trusting it, unadvisedly and at 
random, to the care of a person whom he had never 
seen, nor spoken to. That a sophist was a kind of 
merchant or rather a retailer of food for the soul, and, 
like other shopkeepers, would exert his eloquence to 
recommend his own goods. The misfortune was, we 
could not carry them off, like corporeal viands, set 
them by a while, and consider them at leisure, whether 
they were 'wholesome or not, before we tasted them ; 
that in this case we have no vessel, but the soul, to 
receive them in, which will necessarily retain a tincture, 
and perhaps much to its prejudice, of all which is 


NOTES. 

P. 310. OLvoris.] There were two ArifioL of Attica so called, 
the one near Marathon, the other near Elcuthci’Ge on the con- 
fines of Boeotia, which I take to he here meant. See Meursiiis 
and Paiisan. L. 1, c. 33 and c. 38. 

Ib. Utoltjctls.] An eager desire of a thing, proceeding from 
admiration. 

Ib. Newrepos etjULL.] lie was upwards of twenty-four years of 
age ; for he was a child when Protagoras first came to Athens, 
which was 01. 84. 1. 

311. Toy Kwo7^] Hippocrates, the Goan, was now about 
forty years old. 

Ib. d>ei5t5t.] Phidias was not now living. He died 01, 
87. 1. Polycletus was younger, and might be still alive. 
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instilled into it. However, by way of trial only, they 
agree to wait upon Protagoras, and accordingly they go 
to the house of Callias, where both he and two other 
principal sophists, Prodicus and Hippias, with all their 
train of followers, were lodged and entertained. 

The porter, an eunuch, wearied and pestered with 
the crowd of sophists who resorted to the house, mis- 
taking them for such, gives them a short answer, and 
shuts the door in their face. At last they are admitted, 
and find Protagoras with Callias, and more company, 
walking in the porticos. The motions of Protagoras’s 
followers are described with much humour ; how at 
every turn they divided and cast off, as in a dance, still 
falling in, and moving in due subordination behind the 
principal performer. PTippias is sitting in a great chair. 


NOTES. 

P. 312. ’EpvdpLaa-as.] For the bad morals of the professors, (see 
the Gorgias, p. 520, Su Be Sl ayvoiav, &c. and the Mono, p. 91, 
Hjoa/cXets, €v4>7]fxeL, &c.) had brought the name into general dis- 
repute ; though it was once an honourable appellation, and 
given afterwards to all such as called themselves tptXocroq&ot. 
Solon was the person who first bore the name of 6 So^io-rT/s. 
(See Isocrat. Uepc Avridocrecas, p, 314.) Socrates dcllncs a sopliist, 
such as tlie character was in his time, EgTropos ris , t) kcltttjXos 
rcjv ayuiyipLUiVf a(p' ihv ij ^j/vxv rpe^erai. Protag. p. 313. 

314. Ok cr^oX?? aarw.] i.e. “My TjOrd is not at leisure to be 
spoken with.” 

Ib. TO) Upoaroo).] IlpocrTwov (which is also written Hpocr- 
roos) is rendered by the lexicographers Yestibulum Porticils, 
that is, as I iiuagine, the Cavaidium or open court, surrounded 
with a peristyle or portico, opening upon the rooms of enter- 
tainment ; for all these rooms together composed the Audpojif, 
as Vitruvius describes it. 
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on the opposite side of the court, discoursing on points 
of natural philosophy to a circle, who are seated on 
forms round him; while Prodicus, in a large inner 
apartment, in bed and wrapped up in abundance of 
warm clothes, lies discoursing with another company of 
admirers. Socrates approaches Protagoras, and presents 
the young Hippocrates to him. The sophist, having 
premised something to give an idea of his owni profes- 
sion, its use and dignity, the rest of the company, being 
summoned together from all quarters, seat themselves 
about him ; and Socrates begins by entreating Prota- 
goras to inform him, what was the tendency and usual 
effect of his lessons, that Hippocrates might know what 
he was to expect from him. His answers shew, that he 
professed to accomplish men for publick and private 

NOTES. 

p. 314. Aoe\0os o/JLoiJLrjTpLos.] The widow of Hipponicus, and 
mother to Callias, took to her second husband, Porielcs, and 
brought him a son called Paralus : they afterwards parted by 
consent, and both married again. See Plutarch in his life of 
Pericles, who says that she brought him two sons, Xanthippus 
and Paralus ; but it seems to be a mistake, as he had Xanthippus 
by a former marriage. This lady was related to Pericles by blood. 

Ib. Adei/aavTCx}.] The son of Cepis and of Leucolophides. 
This Adimautiis was Srpa'njyos with Alcibiadcs, against Andros, 
Oh 93. 2. See Xeuoph. Hist. Grace. L. 1. 

315. XapfiLdrjs.] Plato’s uncle. — ^iXiinndrjs.] Son of Pliilo- 
melus.— Aj/rtp:oipos.] Of Mende. — Epu^z/raxos. ] A physician. 

Ib. Avdpwv.] The son of Androtion ; probably the same 
person, who was afterwards one of the Four Hundred, and 
brought in the decree against Antipho, the Khamnusian : (see 
Harpocration) he is mentioned in the Gorgias (p. 487) as a 
friend of Callicles, and a lover of eloquence rather than of true 
philosophy. 
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life, to make tlieni good and useful members of the 
state, and of a family. Socrates admires the beauty of 
his art, if indeed there be such an art, which, he con- 
fesses, he has often doubted; for if virtue is a thing 
which may be taught, what can his countrymen the 
Athenians mean, who in their publick assemblies, if the 
question turn on repairing the publick edifices, consult 
the architect, and if on their fleet, the ship-builder, and 
laughed at such as on pretence of their wit, of their 
wealth, or of their nobility, should interfere in debates 
which concern a kind of knowledge, in which they have 
neither skill nor experience ; but if the point to be con- 
sidered relate to the laws, to the magistracy, to the ad- 
ministration of peace and war, and to such subjects, 
every merchant, every little tradesman and mechanick, 


NOTES. 

P. 316. *Oya77/Dos.] All allusion to tlic Odyss. of Homer, 
A. V. 600, as Dacier well observes. 

Ib. Uavo-avLas.] A lover of Agatlio, the tragiek poet, who 
was now (he says) very young ; he gained his first prize on tlie 
stage 01. 90. 4, four years after this. See Plato, Syinpos. p. 
193, and Athenaeus, L. 5. p. 21G. 

316. I/c/cos.] of Tiircutiim.— Hjoocincos.] Of Sclymbria, a sophist 
and llai,doTpL^7]s. See the Phoedrus, p. 227. 

316. ITvd oKXeLdrjs.] Of Ceos; ho tauglit Pericles inusiek. See 
Alcib. 1. p. 118. and Plutarch in Pericle.s. 

Ib. Aya0oK\r}s.] The Athenian inusician and sophist; he 
instructed the famous Damon. See Laches, p. 80. 

317. lloXXa 7 ^ €77].] lie ( Py thoclides, who taught musick) 
was now about sixty-one years of age, and had taught it near 
thirty-one years : but how he can call himself old enough to be 
father to any one in the company, I do not see ; for Socrates 
was near lifty years of age. 
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tlie poor as -well as tlie rich, the mean as well as the 
noble, deliver their opinion with confidence, and are 
heard with attention. Besides, those greatest states- 
men, who have been esteemed the brightest examples 
of political virtue, though they have given their children 
every accomplishment of the body which education 
could bestow, do not at all appear to have improved 
their minds with those qualities for which they them- 
selves were so eminent, and in which consequently they 
were best able to instruct them, if instruction could 
convey these virtues to the soul at all. 

Protagoras answers by reciting a fable delivered in 
very beautiful language ; the substance of it is this : 
Prometheus and Epimetheus, when the gods had formed 
all kinds of animals within the bowels of the earth, and 
the destined day approached for producing them into 
light, were commissioned to distribute among them the 
powers and qualifications which were allotted to them. 
The younger brother prevailed upon the elder to let 

NOTES. 

P.318. Zeu^iTTTTos. ] Of Ilcraclea. I do not find this luiinter 
mentioned any where else ; perhaps it should he read, Zeuxis, 
who was of llGraclea, and now a young man. 

Ih. Opdayopas.] The Theban, who taught Epamiiiondas on 
the llute. See Aristoxeuus, ap. Athciifcum, L. 4. p. 184. 

319. 01 To^orat — KeXevovrojv tojv lipvTauecov,'} See Aristo- 
phanes in Acharnens. v. 239. 

Ib. ApL<ppojfos.] Ariphroii ivas the brother of Pericles ; tliey 
were both (by their mother Agariste) first cousins to DiHomachc, 
the mother of Alcibiadcs, and Clinias, to whom they were 
guardians: Clinias was mad. (See Alcibiad. 1. p. 118.) — 
Prometheus and Epiiuetheus (Porcsight and Aftersighi) Avoro 
the sons of Tapetus, the Titan, and Clymeiie. 
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him perform this work, and Prometheus consented to 
review afterwards and correct his disposition of things. 
Epimetheus then began, and directed his care to the 
preservation of the several species, that none might ever 
be totally lost. To some he gave extreme swiftness, 
but they were deficient in strength ; and the strong he 
made not equally swift : the little found their security 
in the lightness of their bodies, in their airy wings, and 
in their subterraneous retreats ; while those of vast 
magnitude had the superiority of their bulk for a de- 
fence. Such as were formed to prey on others, he made 
to produce but few young ones ; while those, who were 
to servo as their j^rey, brought forth a numerous progeny. 
He armed them against the seasons with hoofs of horn 
and callous feet, with hides of proof and soft warm furs, 
their native bed and clothing all in one. But when 
Prometheus came to review his brother’s work, he found 
that he had lavished all his ■ art and all his materials 
upon the brute creation, while mankind, whose turn it 


NOTES. 

P. 320. Aeperou] Every divinity liad some such animals, which 
fed at liberty within the sacred enclosures and pastures. Such 
were the oxen of the Sun, (in Homer, Od. M.) the owls of Minerva 
in the Acropolis at Athens, (Aristoplian. Lysistrat.) the peacocks 
of Juno at Samos, (Athenseus, L. 14, p. 655. cx Antiphane et^ 
Mcnodoto Sainio) the tame serpents of dilsculapius, at Epidaunis, * 
(Pausan, L. 2. c. 28. and at Athens, Aristoph. Pint. v. 733.) the 
iishes of the Syrian goddess, &c. (Xenopli. Cyri Anabas. L 1 
p. 254.) 

321. TuXois.] This seems to ho a gloss only, as an explana- 
tion of Aepficcci (jTepeoLs kcli dvdLfxoL^, to which it is synonymous. 
Inseit in the end o( the sentence, Taperoas eTreerrepewtrej/, for a 
verb is wanting, equivalent to eKoa/nTja-e, 
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was next to be produced to liglit, was left a naked help- 
less animalj exposed to the rigour of the seasons and to 
the violence of every other creature round him. In 
compassion therefore to his wants, Prometheus purloined 
the arts of Pallas and of Vulcan, and with them lire, 
(without which they were impracticable and useless) 
and bestowed them on this new race, to compensate 
their natural defects. Men then, as allied to the divinity 
and endowed with reason, were the only part of the 
creation which acknowledged the being and the provi- 
dence of the gods. They began to erect altars and 
statues; they formed articulate sounds, and invented 
language; they built habitations, covered themselves 


NOTES. 

P. 321. OXiyoPtav.] This is reiiiaikcd hy Herodotus, and by 
Avistoth?, and seems to be very true with regard to tlio larger 
size of animals ; but it does not appear in the lesser part of the 
creation, as in spiders, and in other insects, which live on their 
kind, the smaller rapacious fishes, snakes, &c. probably because 
they themselves wore to serve as food to larger creatures. 

Ib. Ov Travv rot erodes.] Hesiod calls him, ' kyLaprivoov r 
‘^infirjQca. Theogon. v. 511. 

Ib. EuTTopta fiev rou /Slov.] Sec the Prometheus of iEschylus. 

325. Something is understood or lost after the words, gkcjp 
'ira6'>]TCLL, as, ev or KaXcos. 

• 327. Ei/pu/3aTw Kai 4>pvpojvda.] Phryiiondas is mentioned by 

Isocrates, as a name grown proverbial for a villain. napa 7 pa- 
<pt/cos Trpos 'KaWi/iaxov, p. 382. And iEschincs in Ctesiphont ; 
AXV OLjiiaL ovT€ ^pvvLOPoas, ovre Eupv/3aros, our aXXos TrwTrore raw 
TraXaL Trovrjpav, rocrovros fiayos icai 7097 s eyevero. p. 73. See also 
Aristophanes, Qecr/aoepop. Eurybatus was an Ephesian, who 
being trusted hy Croesus with a great sum to raise auxiliaries, 
betrayed him, and went into the service of Cyrus. See Ephorus 
ap. Harpocrat. and Diodorus, Excerpt, de Virt. ct Viliis, p. 240. 
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witli clotliing, and cultivated tlie ground. But still 
they were lonely creatures, scattered here and there, for 
Prometheus did not dare to enter the citadel of Jove, 
where Policy, the mother and queen of social life, was 
kept near the throne of the god himself ; otherwise ho 
would have bestowed her too on his favourite mankind. 
The arts, which they possessed, just supported them, 
but could not defend them against the multitude and 
fierceness of the wild boasts : they tried to assemble 
and live together, but soon found that they were more 
dangerous and mischievous to one another than the 
savage creatures had been. In jrity then to their condi- 
tion Jove, lest the whole race should perish, sent Mer- 


NOTES. 

P. 32S. Tt^s rov /.u<r&ov.] It is reniaikablo in what 

guiiej'al esteem and admiration Protagoras was held throughout 
all Grooco. If any sdiolar of his thought the price- he exaclicd 
was too high, ho only obliged liiin to say upon his oath, what 
ho thought the precepts ho had givcui him wore worth, and 
Protagoras was satisfied with that sum. Yet he got more 
wealth by his profession than Pludia,s the statuary, and any 
other ton the most cclehratcd artists of Greece, as Soerati'S (in 
Menone, p. 91, and in IIii)p. Map p. 282) tells ns. Enathlus 
(sec Quintilian, L. 3. c. 1.) gave him 10,000 dra, chime (about 
c-CSOO, sterling), for his art of rhetorick in writing. He- was 
the first sophist in Greece who professed himself a Haioei/o-f-w!? 
Kui apcT7js 8Lda.(TKa\os, and such an one as could uia,ko men hottei* 
and better every time he conversed with them, p. 318 ct infra, 
p. 349. 

329. Ei 8€ eiravepoLTo, riva.l Boo the Phredrus, where he 
uses the same thought, p. 275. Aelvov yap ttoc, w 4)at5pe, &c. 

333. HapareTaxOaL.’] To be sot against it, tliat is, to have an 
aversion to it. 

33G. Oiw bn Tratfec] Perhaps wo should rend, kclltol 7rai^~eL 
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cury to earth, with Shame and Justice ; and when he 
doubted how he should bestow them, and whether they 
should be distributed, as the arts had been, this to one, 
and that to another, or equally divided among the whole 
kind; Jove approved the latter, and commanded, that 
if any did not receive his share of that bounty, he should 
be extirpated from the face of the earth, as the pest and 
destruction of his fellow-creatures. 

This then, continues Protagoras, is, the cause why 
the Athenians, and other nations, in debates, which 
turn on the several arts, attend only to the advice of 
the skilful; but give ear in matters of government, 
which are founded on ideas of common justice and 
probity, to every citizen indifferently among them : and 
that this is the common opinion of all men, may hence 
appear. If a person totally ignorant of musick should 
fancy himself an admirable performer, the world would 
either laugh or be angry, and his friends would repri- 
mand or treat him as a madman : but if a man should 
have candour and plain-dealing enough to profess him- 
self a villain and ignorant of common justice, what in 
the other case would have been counted modesty, the 


NOTES. 

P. 339. IIpos S/coTrav.] The son of Creon and Echecratia, of 
Cranon in Thessaly, a citizen of great riches and power, and a 
principal patron of Simonides, who repaid him with immortality. 
See also Theocritus Idyll. 16. v. 36. IloXXot 5e S/roTraSato-ir, &c. 
Here is also a large fragment of one of the odes of Simonides to 
him. 

340. Qeia ns eivaL raXan] Perhaps, Keia ns. 

341. Kac ovdoLficas Keior.] Dacior corrects this to Ovoa/jLus 
Getot'. 
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simple confession of truth and of his own ignorance, 
would here be called impudence and madness. He that 
will not dissemble here, will be by all regarded as an 
idiot ; for to own that one knows not what justice is, 
is to own that one ought not to live among mankind. 

He proceeds to shew, that no one thought our idea 
of justice to be the gift of nature ; but that it is ac- 
quired by instruction and by experience : for with the 
weak, the deformed, or the blind man, no one is angry ; 
no reprimands, no punishments attend the unfortunate, 
nor are employed to correct our natural defects ; but 
they are the proper consequences of our voluntary 
neglects or offences. Hor is the punishment, which 
follows even these, intended to redress an evil already 
past, (for that is imjDossible) but to prevent a future, 
or at least to deter others from like offences ; which 
proves, that wickedness is by all regarded as a volun- 
tary ignorance. 

Next he shews, how this knowledge is acquired; it 
is by education. Every one is interested in teaching 
another the proper virtue of a man, on which alone ali 
his other acquisitions must be founded, and without 


NOT ns. 

P. 341. Aecr^'.os.] The Lesbirans then spoko a corrupt dialect ■ 
yet that island produced Alcivus, fSappho, Theophrastus, &o. '' 

342. This is a beautiful compliment to the Cretans and 
Lacedoenionians. 

Ib. fira re KarayinivraL.] The rougher exercises of boxin<>- 
and of the caistus. See Diog. Laertius in Miuiedemo, and the 
Gorgias, p. 515. 

350. naraorm-oi.] A liglit-armcd militia, a Thracian inven- 
tion, and borrowed from that nation by the Greek colonies on 
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whicli lie cannot exist among kis fellow-creatures. His 
parents, as soon as understanding begins to dawn in 
Kim, are employed in prescribing what he ought to do 
and what he ought not to do ; his masters, in filling his 
mind with the precepts, and forming it to the example, 
of the greatest men, or in fashioning Ms body to per- 
form with ease and patience whatever his reason com- 
mands j and lastly, the laws of the state lay down a 
rule, by which he is necessitated to direct his actions. 
If then the sons of the greatest men do not appear to 
be greater proficients in virtue than the ordinary sort, 
it must not be ascribed to the parent’s neglect ; much 
less must it be concluded, that virtue is not to be ac- 
quired by instruction : it is the fault perhaps of genius 
and of nature. Let us suppose, that to perform on a 
certain instrument were a qualification required in every 
man, and necessary to the existence of a city, ought we 
to wonder, that the son of an admirable performer 
fell infinitely short of his father in skill ^ Should wc 
attribute this to want of care, or say, that musick were 
not attainable by any art*? or should we not ratlicr 
ascribe it to defect of genius and to natural inability'? 
Yet every member of such a state would doubtless far 
surpass all persons rude and unpractised in musick. 


NOTKS. 

tkeir coast, whence it was afterwards introduced in Atlicns, 
Sparta, and in tlio rest of Greece. They fouglit on foot anued 
with a crescent-like shield, how and arrows, long javelins, and 
a sword. See Xcnopli. ap. Pollucein. L. 1. c. 10. This species 
of shield was afterwards introduced by I])liicrates among tlu', 
heavy-armed foot also. (Diodorus. L. 15. c. 44.) 
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In like manner, the most worthless member of a society, 
civilized by some sort of education and brought up under 
the influence of laws and of policy, will be an amiable 
man, if compared with a wild and uncultivated savage. 

It is hard indeed to say, who is our particular 
instructor in the social vii'tucs j as, for the same reason, 
it is hard to say, who taught us our native tongue ; yet 
no one will therefore deny that we learned it. The 
publick is in these cases our master : and all the world 
has a share in our instruction. Suffice it (continues the 
sophist) to know, that some there are among us, elevated 
a little above the ordinary sort, in the art of loading 
mankind to honour and to virtue ; and among these I 
have the advantage to be distinguished. 

Socrates continues astonished for a time and speech- 
less, as though dazzled with the beauty of Protagoras’s 
discourse. At last, recovering himself, he ventures to 
propound a little doubt which has arisen in his mind 
(though perfectly satisfied, he says, with the main 
question), whether temperance, fortitude, justice, and 
the rest, which Protagoras has so often mentioned, and 


NOTES. 

P. 357. 'Ori AjuaOia.] This is the true key and groat moral 
of the dialogue, that knowledge alone is the source of virtue, 
and ignorance the source of vice : it was Plato’s own principlo, 
(sec Plat. Epist. 7. X). 336. A/xa^lia, ijs Travra ^'tt/ca wacn 
eppL^CioraL /cat fiXaarapei, /cat {jcrr^pov aTroreXet napirov rots ycppy- 
craert Trt/eporaror. See also So^diist. X"). and 229. and Euthy- 
dcnius. from x>* 278 to 281. and Do Legib. L. 3. p. 688.) ami 
probably it was also the princixdo of Socrates : the constaxucncc 
of it is, that virtue may bo taught, and may bo acupdrod ; and 
that xddlosophy alone can point us out the way to it. 

VOL. IV. 


0 
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seemed to comprehend under the general name of 
virtue, are different things, and can subsist separately 
in the same person ; or Avhetlier they are all the same 
quality of mind, only exerted on different occasions. 
Protagoras readily agrees to the first of these j but is 
insensibly betrayed by Socrates into the toils of his 
logick, and makes such concessions, that he finds him- 
self forced to conclude the direct contrary of what he 
had first advanced. He is sensible of his disgrace, and 
tries to evade this closer kind of reasoning by taking 
refuge in that more diffuse eloquence, which used to 
gain him such applause. But when he finds himself 
cut short by Socrates, vdio pleads the Aveakness of his 
own memory, unable to attend to long continued 
discourses, and vdio intreats him to bring down the 
greatness of his talents to the level of a mind so much 
inferiour, he is forced to pick a frivolous quarrel with 
Socrates, and break off the conversation in the middle. 
Here Callias interposes, and Alci blades, in his insolent 
way, by supporting the request of Socrates and by 
piquing the vanity of Protagoras, obliges him to accom- 
modate himself to the interrogatory method of disputa- 
tion, and renews the dialogue.^ 

To save the dignity of Protagoras, and to put him 
in humour again, Socrates proposes that he shall con- 
duct the debate, and state the questions, while he him- 
self will only answer them ; provided Protagoras will 
^ The episodical characters of Prodiciis and Ilippias, intro- 
duced as mediating a reconciliation, arc great ornaments to the 
dialogue ; the affectation of eloquence and of an accurate choice 
of words in the former, and the stately figurative diction of the 
latter, being undoubtedly drawn from the life. 
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ill liis turn afterwards condescend to do tlie sanie for 
liim. Tlie sopliist begins by proposing a famous ode 
of SimonideSj which seems to caiTy in it an absolute 
contradiction, which he desires Socrates to reconcile. 
Socrates appears at first puzzled, and after he has 
played awhile with Protagoras and with the other 
sophists, (that he may have time to recollect himself) 
he gives an explanation of that poem, and of its pre- 
tended inconsistency, in a manner so new and so just 
as to gain the applause of the whole company. lie 
then brings back Protagoras (in spite of his reluctance) 
to his former subject, but without taking advantage of 
his former concessions, and desires again his opinion on 
the unity, or on the similitude, of tlie virtues. Prota- 
goras now owns, that there is a near^ affinity between 
them all, except valour, which he allirms that a man 
may possess, who is entirely destitute of all the rest. 
Socrates proves to him, that this virtue also, like the 
others, is founded on knowledge and is reducible to it ■ 
that it is but to know what is really to be feared, and 
what is not ; that good and evil, or in other words, 
pleasure and pain,- being the great and the only movers 

^ ScG Gorgiils, p. 507. 

- Plato reasons on the principles of the most rationa,! jtj)i- 
curean ill this place, and iiulced on, the only priiicijiles which 
can be defended. (See Gorgias, p. 4(57 and 401). TtXos ciTracruv 
rm TTpa^etov to ayaOov.) As our sense of pleasure a, ml of pain 
is our earliest seutimc.iit, and is the great instruine-ut of sidf- 
])reservation, some philosopluo’s have (tailed iheso alleetions, 
Ta TTpooTa Kara <})V(tlv. fcjco Aul. (hdl. L. 12. e. 5. OiidcfXLa ijdopr) 
KaO' iavT'i'jv icaicop, aWet ra nvcop rjdovwv TTon-jnica TToWawXaaLovs 
eTrL(pcpeL ras oxXrjcrcLs t(op 'Jjoopuv, Kplcairiis in Keptatsr Ao^cus. 
upiid Lacrt. L. 10. s. 141. 
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of the hnman mind, no one can reject pleasure, but 
where it seems productive of a superior degree of pain, 
or prefer pain, unless the consequence of it be a 
superior pleasure. That to balance these one against 
the other with accuracy, to judge rightly of them at a 
distance, to calculate the overplus^ of each, is that 
science on which our happiness depends, and which is 
the basis of every virtue. That, if our whole life’s 
welfare and the interests of it were as closely connected 
with the judgment, which we should make on the real 
magnitude of objects and on their true figure, (or with 
our not being deceived by the appearance which they 
exhibit at a distance,) who doubts but that geometry 
and opticks would then be the means of happiness to 
us, and would become the rule of virtue ? That there 
is a kind of knowledge no less necessary to us in our 
present state, and no less a science j and that, when 
we pretend to be misled by our passions, we ought to 
blame our ignorance, which is the true source of all our 
follies and vices. And now (continues Socrates) who 
would not laugh at our inconsistency? You set out 
with affirming that virtue might be taught, yet in the 
course of our debate you have treated it as a thing 
entirely distinct ^ from knowledge, and not reducible to 

^ Plato de Legib. L. 1. p. 644. and L. 2 . p. 663. and L. 5. p. 733. 

^ It was the opinion of Socrates, that all the virtues were 
only prudence (or wisdom) exerted on dilTcrcnt occasions, 
riacras ras aperas <ppov7)<T€LS ecvciL' Kai XujKparTjs (adds Aristotle) 
r ?7 fiev op6cj}s €^7}T€L, TTjd’ Tjfiaprapep' otl pL€u yap ^povrjerGis ojero 
eivai Tracras ray aperas TjiaapTavev’ on 5’ ovk avev (ppovrjcreias KaXojs 
eXeye. Ethic, ad Nichom. L. 6. c. 13. and Plato de Legib. 
L. 3. p. 688. calls prudence, 'Zivp.rraa'qs rjyepLOjj/ aperrjs, (ppopyja-Ls 

pLer’ epooTos Kat eTridupaas ravrri cTrop.evrjs. 
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it : I, who advanced the contrary position, have shewn 
that it is a science, and consequently that it may be 
learned. 

Protagoras, who has had no other share in the dis- 
pute than to make (without perceiving the consequence) 
such concessions as absolutely destroy what he set out 
with affirming, tries to support the dignity of his own 
age and reputation, by making an arrogant compliment 
to Socrates, commending his parts (very considerable, 
he says, and very promising for so young a man,) and 
doing him the justice to say to all his acquaintance, 
that he knows no one more likely, some time or other, 
to make an extraordinary person; and he adds that 
this is not a time to enter deeper into this subject, and 
on any other day he shall be at his service. 



H, nspi nOIHTIKHS 'EPMHNEIAS. 

ON THE IMPERFECTION OF POETRY AND OF CPvITICISM 
WITHOUT PHILOSOPHY. 

As Serranus, and (I tliink) every commentator after 
him, has read tliis dialogue with a grave counten- 
ance, and understood it in a literal sense, though it is 
throughout a very ai)parcnt and continued irony ; it is 
no wonder if such persons, as trust to their accounts of 
it, find it a very silly and frivolous thing. Yet under 
that irony, doubtless, there is concealed a serious 
meaning, which makes a part of Plato’s great design, a 


NOTES ON THE GREEK 'J’EXT. 

Plat. Op. Scrrani, Yol. 1. p. 530. 

P. 530. AcTic^TjTTLeLa.] Pausanias, iu his description of the 
temple of jEsciilapius near Epidaurus, .speaks of the adjoining 
.stadium and theatre, where these games were celebrated during 
the festival of the deity. L. 2. p. 174. 

Ih. AXXocs IloL7]TaL?.] The Rhapsodi sung, in the thcaLres, 
not only the poems of Plomer, hut those also (V. do Legib. h! 
2. p. 658.) of Hc.siod, Archilochms, ]\Iimncrmu.s, and Pho(^ylid(^s, 
thelamhicks of Simonides, &c. (see Athemxma, L. 14. p. (520.) 
and even the history of Plerodotus. 
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design wliicli runs tlirougli all his writings. He was 
persuaded that virtue^ must be built on knowledge, 
not on that counterfeit ^ knowledge, which dwells only 
on the surface of things and is guided by the imagina- 
tion rather than by the judgment, (for this was the 
peculiar foible of his countrymen, a light and desultory 
people, easily seduced by their fancy wherever it led 
them), but on the knowledge which is fixed and settled 
on certain great and general truths, and on principles 
as ancient and as unshaken as nature itself, or ratlicr 
as the author of nature. To this knowledge, and con- 

1 Seo Plato’s seventh Epistle to the friends of Dion ; as well 
as liis Protagoras, Mono, Laches, and Alcibiadcs. 

^ Ao^ocro0ici, oo^acrnicTj €irccrT7]fj(,'>], (Vid. Sophist, p. 233.) 


nOTI5S. 

P. 530. T^TaXnrra gv 'OjJLyjpo).] These wore distinguished hy 
the name of Honieristm, or Jlouioridie. Seo Pindar Od. Ncin. 
2. and Plato do Rcpuhl. L. 10, p. 50t). 

Ih. Ei /UT? They wore remarkable for their ignoraueo.. 

See Xenoph. Synipos. p- 513. OicOa ovp g0vo$ tl 'fjXLOLcoTGpop 
Vaij/udujVi &c. Metrodorus of Laiii[)sao,iis hero is not to ho 
confounded with the friend of P.piourus, who was also of 
Lampsaons. 

Ib. The/^r^ii Metrodorus (montiouod in the procKaliug nob*) 
was a disci[ile of Aiiaxa,goras, and scorns to liavo wriltou on the 
moral and natural philoso])hy of Homer. Soo LUog. Laort. L. 
2, s. 11. Stosimhrotus of Thasus was contemporary with 
Socrates, hut cldm- than he : he is often cited hy Plutarcdi (in 
Themistoele, in Cimone, in Poriolo) having, as it seems, given 
some account of Iheso great men, with ilui two last of whom 
ho had lived: (see Athemens, L. 13, ]). 580.) he was a soi)hist 
of re|nitation, and gave lessons to Nieeratus the son of Nieias. 
See Xenoph. Syinpos. fd3. 
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sequently to virtue, lie thought that philosophy was 
our only guide : and as to all those arts, which are 
usually made merely subservient to the passions of 
mankind, as politicks,^ eloquence, and poetry, he 
thought that they were no otherwise to be esteemed 
than as they are grounded on philosophy, and are 

^ See the Gorgias, Meno, Phaedrus, and this dialogue. 


NOTES. 

P. 632. Polygnotus, son of Aglaophon, the painter. 

533. Deedalus was the son of Palainaon, of that branch of 
the royal family, called Metiouidjie, being sprung from Motion, 
the son of Erectheus : (See Pausan. L. 7. p. 531. and L. 1. p. 
13.) there were statues of his workraansliip still preserved in 
several cities of Greece, at Thebes, Lebadea, Delos, Olus, and 
Gnossus, even in the time of Pausaiiias, above six hundred 
years after this. See Pausan. L. 9, p. 793. and Plato Plippias 
Maj, p. 282. Epcns, the son of Pano])eus, was the inventor 
of the Trojan horse ; in the temple of the Lyciau Apollo at 
Argos, was preserved a wooden figure of Mercury made by him. 
Theodoras, the Samian, son of Tclecles, first discovered the 
method of casting iron, and of forming it into figures : he also 
(with his countryman Rhsecus the son of Philtcus) was the first 
who cast statues in bronze ; ho worked likewise in gold, and 
graved precious stones. 

Ib. OXu^TTou.] Olympus, the Phrygian, lived in the time 
of Midas before the Trojan war, yet his compositions, or 'NojULOL, 
as well the miisick as the verses, were extant oven in Plutarch’s 
days ; see Burette on the Treatise do Musica, Memoires do 
I’Acad. des luscript. Yol. 10, note 30, Y. 13, note 104, Y. 15, 
note 228. and Aristotol. Politic. L. 8. c. 5. and Plato Sympos. 
p. 215. Kat €TL vvvL Krjkei rous avBpoiirovs^ 6s av ra eKavov aoXp. 
(MarsyiB scilicet, qui Olympum edocuit) see also Plato in 
Minoe, p. 318. hence also it seems that they had the musick 
of Orpheus, of Thamyris, and of Pliemius, then in being. (Sec 
Horn. Odyss. A. 325, and X. 330.) 
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directed to tlie ends of virtue. They, who had best 
succeeded in them before his time, owed (as he thought) 
their success rather to a lucky hit, to some gleam ^ of 
truth, as it were providentially, breaking in upon their 
minds, than to those fixed and unerring ^ principles 
which are not to be erased from a soul, which has once 

^ Such as Plato calls Opdrt Ao^a, — AXtjO'ijs Ao^a. (This is 
explained in the Meno, p. 97.) or in the language of irony, 
Beta Awo/iis, Beia fwipa, KaraKOxn- (Ihid. p. 99.) and Do 
Legib. L. 3. p. 682. 

2 To which he gives the name of ^povrjffLSj ETna-TrjixT], ov 
dpaTr€TGV 0 V(Ta, aWa dedefJLevrj amas XoynrfMO)- diacpepeL yap decrpoj 
cTTLG'TTj/j.'r] opdr}$ 8 o^ 7 ]s' (Meno, ubi supra) and on this only ho 
bestow's the name of Texv't]. (Vid. Gorgiam, and in Sophista, 
p. 253.) 'H To:v eXevOepcxjv emarrifirjf and p. 267. Aperies 
i(TTopLK 7 ] opposed to 7 ] Ao^op.LfirjTLK'T]. Vid. ot Sympo- 

sium, p. 202. De Republ. L. 5. p. 477. and L. 7. p. 534. 


NOTES. 

P. 533. The verses of Euripides are in his Oeneus, a drama 
now lost ; 

Tas ^portov 

TvcjfJLas aKOTTijcra^i (bare ’M.ayvrjTLs XiOoSj 
Trjv do^av i\K€L Kai /xedicrr'qcrLV iraXiv’ 
he gave it the name probably from the city of Magnesia ad 
Sipylum, where it was found. It is remarkable, that Mr. 
Chislmll tells us, as they Avcre a.sccnding the castle-hill of this 
city, a compass, which they carried with them, pointed to dif- 
ferent quarters, as it happened to be jdacod on dilfcrcnt stones, 
and that at last it entirely lost its virtue ; which shows that hill 
to be a mine of loadstone. Its power of attracting iron and of 
commnnicating its virtue to that iron, we see, was a thing well- 
known at that time, yet they suspected nothing of its polar 
(qualities. 

534. ApvrrovraL,] Vid. riiocdrum, p. 253, and Euripides in 
Bacchis, v. 142. and 703. 
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been tlioronglily convinced of them. Their conduct 
therefore in their actions, and in their productions, has 
been wavering between good and evil, and unable to 
reach perfection. The inferiour tribe have caught some- 
thing of their fire, merely by imitation, and form their 
judgments, not from any real skill they have in these 


NOTES. 

P. 534. 01 JIoLTjrai.] Such expressions arc frequent in Pindar : 
ho calls his own poetry, Nsfcrap xvrou, MocoSj^ Boo-lp, yXvKw 
icapTTOP <Ppevo^, and he says of himself, B^aiperop Xaperoop pepLopLai 
Kairop, (Olymp. Od. 9) and MeXm evapopa ttoXlp ^pex^. (Olymp 
10.) &c. &c. 

Ib. ' 0 eyKijJixia.l Of this kind are all the odes remaining 
to us of Pindar, as the expressions in Olymp. Od. 4, Od. S, 10, 
and 13, and in many otlier places, cdcarly shew. 

Ib. 'TTTopx^/ttaTa.] Pindar was famous for this kind of com- 
positions, though we have lost them, as well as his dithyram- 
bicks. Xenodemus also, Bacchylidcs, and Pratinas the Pliliasian, 
excelled in them ; Athenacus has preserved a fine fragment of 
this last poet. L. 14, p. 617. These compositions were full of 
description, and were sung by a chorus who danced at the same 
time, and represented the w'ords by their movements and ge.s- 
tures. Tynnichus of Chalcis, whose ])[can was famous, and 
indeed the only good thing he ever Avrote. 

585. Evri TOP oL/dov.] See Horn. Odyss. X. v. 2. AXro 5’ 
eiTL fieyap ovdop, &c, 

Ib. A-iro Tou /3Tjp,aro9.] The Ii,haj)sodi, we find, Avere mounted 
on a sort of suggestum, with a ciwn of gold (See p. 580. and 
541. of this dialogue) on their heads, and dressed in robes of 
various colours, and after their performance Avas finished, a col- 
lection seems to have been made for them among the audience. 

536. 'Ot /copv^aPTLLdpres.] Tliis Avas a peculiar phrcimy sup- 
posed to bo inspired by some divinity, and attended Avith violent 
motions and etforts of the body, like those of the Corybautes 
attendant on Cybele : (Strabo, L. 10. p. 473.) they litdiiived 
that they hoard the sound of loud miisick continualiy in their 
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arts, but merely from (what La Bmyere calls) a gout 
de comparaison. The general applause of men has 
pointed out to tbem wliat is finest ; and to that, as to 
a principle, they refer their taste, without knowing or 
inquiring in what its excellence consists. Each Muse ^ 
(says Plato in this dialogue) inspires and holds sus- 

^ 0 0eos 5ta ttqlvtwv rovrcov cXkgl ttjv ^vxnv, ottol av 
govXrjraL, roiv avOpojircjv, apaicpep^avuvs oXKrfKojp tijv bwafiiv' 
iccLi (hcnrep eic rrjs \lOov [tt]^ Ilpa/cXetas) 6pfJ.a0os irafnroXvs ei^rjprrirai 
XopevTcavre, /cat bLdacncaXcov, /cat vTrodLdaatcaXojv e/c irXayLOv e^rfprrj- 

pLevcov, TOjv r7}s Mouctjs €icKp€/.LafX€ycop daicrvXLOJV. p. 53C. 


NOTES. 

oars, and seem, from tliis passage, to have been peculiarly 
sonsihlc to some certain airs, udicii I'cally played, as it is re- 
ported of those who are bitten by the tarantula. As these airs 
were pieces of luusick usually in honour of some dt'itics, the 
ancients judged thence by what deity these (haiioniaelvs were 
possessed, whether it were by Ceres, Bacchus, the Nymphs, or by 
Cybcle, &c. who were looked upon as the causes of madness. 

P. 5fl. 'H yap n]fLer€pa TroXts.] The time tluivefore of thiscUa- 
loguemust be earlier than the revolt of the Ionian cities, whieii 
happened 01. 91. 4, and it a])pciU'.s from wh:\t Ion says in tlui 
beginning, that it must be later tluin Ol. 89. 8, since before Unit 
year the connnunlcatioii hetweiai and Allnms wais c;ut 

off by the war. Apollodoriis of Cyzieus, Plninosthenes of Andrus, 
and Hcraclidcs of Clazomeme were elected by llui Atlumiams into 
the ^TparriyLaL, and otln.u’ magistracies, tboiigb they were not 
citmens. See Atheua;us, L. 11, p. 906. It is plain that 
Athenmus saw tbe irony of this dialogue, for, if it b(^ literiiUy 
taken, there is notliing like abuse in it either on poets or on 
statesmen. 

542. Qctor civat Kat /it) rexza/cov.] Ifcnce WO see tlie meaning 
of Socrates, when he so frequently bestows the (‘pitbet of Octos 
on the sophists and poe,t.s, &c. &e. S(io also Plato’s J\Ieno, p. 
99, wliich is the best comment on the lo wliiii) can 1)0 read. 
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pended her favourite poet in immediate contact, as the 
magnet does a link of iron, and from him (through 
whom the attractive virtue passes and is continued to 
the rest) hangs a long chain of actors, and singers, and 
criticks, and interpeters ^ of interpreters. 


€p/Ji7}veLS. p. 535. 



THEiETETUS. 

01. 95. 1. 

Platon. Ox'>. Serraiii, YoL 1. p. 142. 

Terpsion meeting Euclides at Mcgara, and inquiring 
where he has been, is informed that he has been accom- 
panying Theaetetiis, who is lately come on shore from 
Corinth, in a weak and almost dying condition upon 
his return to Athens. Tliis reminds them of the high 
opinion which Socrates had entertained of that young 
man, who was presented to him (not long before his 
death) by Theodoras ^ of Gyrene, the geometrician. 
The conversation, which then passed between tlxein, 
was taken down in writing by Euclides who, at the 
request of Terpsion, orders his servant to read it to 
them. 

The Abbe Sallier (Mem. de rAcadomie des Inscrip- 
tions, V. 13, p. 3 IT.) has given an elegant translation 
of the most shining part of tliis^ dialogue ; and also in 
vol. 16. p. 70. of the M6m. do TAcad. des Inscript. he 

1 Theoclorns was celebrated also for his skill in arithmctick, 
astronomy, and niusick. (p. 145.) lie had been a friend of 
Protagoras, who was dead about ten years before the time of 
this dialogue, and had loft his writings in the hands of Callias, 
the son of Tlipponie.us. 

^ P. 172 of this dialogue. See also Gorgias, p. 4S4. 
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lias translated all that part of the dialogue in whieh 
Plato has explained the system of Protagoras, from 
p. 151. to 1G8. The description of a true^ philosopher 
in this place, (thongh a little aggravated, and more in 
the character of Plato than of Socrates,) has yet an 
elevation in it which is admirahle. The Ahbe Sallicr 
has also given a sketch of the dialogue, which is a very 
long one, and (as he rightly judges) would not be much 
approved in a translation. It is of that kind called 
IletpacTTtKos, in order to make trial of the capacity of 
Tlietntetus, while Socrates (as ho says) only plays the 
midwife, and brings the conceptions of his mind to 
light. The question is ; what is knowledge ? and the 
purpose of the dialogue is rather to refute the false 
definitions of it, as established by^ Protagoras in his 
■writings, and resulting from the tenets of Heraclitus,^ 

^ P. 172 of this dialogue. See also Gorgias, p. 484. 

" His fundamental tenet was this ; viz : HauTwv 
jxeTpov Avdpiorrov eivOLi' rtav fiev ovtwVj ws eern* rtov de /xrj ovrwv 
ws ovK ean’ that every man’s own perceptions of things wein (to 
liim) the measure and the test of truth and of falsehood. 

^ Yiz. That motion was the principle of being, and the only 
cause of all its qualities. Mr. Hardion has given ns a short 
view of the arguments used by Protagoras in support of these 
doctrines in liis seventh Dissertation on the TUse and Progress 
of Eloquence in Greece. See ]\leinoircs do rAcadcinie des In- 
scriptions, &c. y. 15, p. 152. This seems to ho mucdi the same 
with the doetrine of the new Academy ; '^‘Omnos omnino res, 
qnaa sensus omnium movent rcop irpos tl esse dicmit : id verhinn 
signiiicat nihil esse qni(;(piam quod ex so constet, iiec quod 
haheat vim propriam et naturam ; sctl omnia prorsnm ad aliipiid 
referri, taliaquc videri cisso, qualis sit eoruni sjxjeics, duni 
vidontur, qiialiatiue apud sensus nostros, quo pervenerunt, 
creantnr, non apiul sesc, undo profeeta sunt.” Aid. Goll. L. 
11. c. 5. Yid. Platon. Cratyhnn, p. 385. 
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of Empedocles, and of otlicr plulosoplicrs, tlian to pro- 
duce a better definition of liis own. Yet tlicre are 
many fine and remarkable passages in it, sucli as tlie 
observations of Tlieodorus on tlio faults of temper, 
wliicli usually attend on brig] iter parts, and on tlic 
defects of genius often found in minds of a more sedate 
and solid turn; Socrates’s illustration of liis own art by 
the whimsical comparison between that and midwifery ; 
his opinion, that admiration ^ is the parent of philo- 
sophy; the active and ])assive powers 2 of matter, aris- 
ing from the perpetual flux and motion of all things, 
(being the doctrine of Heraclitus and others,) ex- 
plained; the reflections on philosophical leisure, and 
on a liberal turn of mind opposed to the little cunning 
and narrow thoughts of mere men of business ; the 
description of Heiuclitus’s followers, then very numer- 
ous in Ionia, particularly at Ephesus; the account of 
the tenets of Parmenides and of*^ Llelissus, directly 

^ Alol to Oaviia'^CLV ol avOpcxjTroi, /cat pvu /cat TTpwrov, ript^avro 
(f)L\ocro(p6t.p, &c. Arislot. Metaphys. L. 1. p. 335. Ed. Syllnirg. 

^ Tlici’c is a near alliiiity between tliis, ond Mr. Lockti’s ac- 
count in tbe beginning of bis cbiipte.r on Power, L. 2. e. 21. 
and in bis rcllections on onr ideas of secondary cpialities. E. 2. 
c. 8, Sec also Cudworth’s Intellectual System, E. 1. o. 1. 
sect. 7. 

^ tldicy maintained, Cos Iv ra iravra eerrt, /cat carViKiv avTO zv 
duTW, ou/c exov %w/3a//, ev Co laveiTat. 

Socrates speaks with respt^ct of lb, esc two idnlosoplitu's, par- 
ticularly of 1‘armcnides : lIa/j/xo'Lo?;s oe pLoi (f>aivcraL {Kara ro rov 
^OjLL7]pov) aidoLos T€ fwi aval ap.a cclpos re' ert'/x'/rpotre/xt^-a yap rco 
avopL Tcavv vcos iravv irpca'l'ivT'rjj /cat pLOi zzpavy) (^aOos rt 

TraPTarraaL ya’vaiov. (}>. 183.) and in the SojiliLst, ]). 217. Olop 
TTore /cat llapfiepidr) xpw/xa'w, and ib. p. 237. HappLePLOTjs og 
6 pteyas, ka. 
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contrary to tliose of tlie former 3 tlie di.ytinction lietween 
our senses, tlie instruments through which the mind 
perceives external objects, and the mind itself, which 
judges of their existence, their likeness and their differ- 
ence, and founds^ its knowledge on the ideas which it 
abstracts from them ; to which we may add, the com- 
parison of ideas fixed in the memory ^ to impressions 
made in wax, and the dwelling on this similitude in 
order to shew the several imperfections of this faculty 
in different constitutions. 

^ P. 184, 5, and 6.] Compare this with Locke’s Dehiiition of 
Knowledge, 13. 4. c. 1. 

2 P. 191 to 194.] Here also see Locke on retention, B. 2 . c. 
10. and C. 29. § 3. on clear and obscure ideas. 



THE SOPHIST. 

II, HEPI TOT ONTOS. 

ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN PHILOSOPHY AND 
SOPHISTllY. 

Platon. Op. Scrrani, Yol. 1. p. 21 C. 

I AM convinced that this is a continuation of the Tlicie- 
totus, which ends with these words, Eco^?ev fie, to Ocoficope, 
fienpo TraXiv aTravrco/xev, as this begins, Kara ryv 
o/xoXoytav, to Sco/cpare?, avroL re Kotr/xtcos -jpco/^er, Kat 
TovSe Ttva ^€vov ayofiev. The persons arc the same, 
except the philosopher of the Elcatick scliool, who is 
here introduced, and wlio carries on the dispuiaiioii 


NOTES ON THE (UIKEK TEXT. 

P. 210. 'lUrepov re rcov a/X(/>t /cat Yi-rjPOJva trat/JW/'. [ 

Read for irepop, ercupop. 

II). OTTocrot fierexovcnp atooOs.] ilonu Ody.ss. I\ v. dSil. 

11). Kai^opcoi^res ii^oOep.] Ltieretius, Ij. 2. v. 9. 

217. Al’ epcorrjcrecjp.] We see Iherel'ore ilia,t Parmeiiidt^s prjie- 
tised tlio dialectick method of rensoiiiiij^^ which his scholar /^ciio 
first reduced lo an art, as Aristotle tells us, and also Laertius, 
L. 9. § 25. 

218. Nw/cpar)?.] The youiig(‘.r Socrates uhout the same e,t/,’c, 
with Plato and Tlusetctus. (Vid. Plato Mpist. 11.) 

226. Olkctlkojp ovofiaTUp.] Vulgar and triv'ial terms. Vide 
Louginum, s. 12,, 

VOL. IV, 
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witli Thesetetus while both Theodoras and Socrates 
continue silent. The apparent subject of it is the 
character of a sophist, which is here at large displayed 
in opposition to that of a philosopher ; but here too he 
occasionally attacks the opinions of Protagoras, Hera- 
clitus, Empedocles, and others, on the incertitude of all 
existence and on the perpetual flux of matter. 

This dialogue, in a translation, would suit the taste 
of the present age still less even than the Theaitetus ; 


NOTES. 

P. 232. Ta UpojrayopeLa.} Laertius (L. 9. sect. 52. ) tells us that 
the works of Protagoras were publickly burnt at Athens, yet he 
reckons up a number of them as still extant in his time : and 
we see, both here and in the Thecetetus, that they were left by 
the author, at his departure from Athens, in the hands of 
Callias, and were known to every one there : deSrjiJLoa-LcopLGva tov 
K(xra^e^\'r]rcLL. 

Ib. Ttjs AvTLXoyLKfjs.] Protagoras had left a work in two 
books entitled AvTLXoyiaL ; whence Aristoxenus (Laert. L. 3. s. 
37.) accuses Plato of borrowing a great part of his work ])e 
Pepublica. 

234. eyyvraraTW avev twv iroLd'Yifj.arwv.] This is undoubt- 
edly the true reading ; cus eyyvraroj fxadyjfjiaTooif is veiy poor and 
insipid. 

235. OvKovy oo-oL ye rojv iieyaXwv,'] Hence the Abbe Sallier 
collects (Mem. de I’Acad. des Inscriptions, Vol. S. p. 97.) that 
the Ancients were no strangers to perspective, botli lineal and 
aerial. See Plato de Rcpubl. L. 10. p. 600. on poetical imita- 
tion, and Vitruvius, L. 7. c. 5. The words seem only to relate 
to colossal figures, where the ui-)per parts must be made large]-, 
as they are farther removed from the eye. 

Ib. T? 7 s TraiSeta? [ierexovT(dv.'\ Read, TraLdia^. 

Ib. Ov8e aXXo yevos ovdep.] Plato seems to triumph here in 
his own method of division and distinction. 
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particularly tliat part which is intended to explain the 
nature of existence, and of non-existence, which to me 
is obscure beyond all comprehension, partly perhaps 
from our ignorance of the opinions of those philoso- 
phers, which are here refuted; and partly from the 
abstracted nature of the subject, and not a little, I 
doubt, from Plato’s manner of treating it. 

The most remarkable things in this dialogue appear 
to be, his description of that disorder and want of sym- 
metry in the soul, produced by ignorance, which puts 


NOTES. 

P. 237. UapfJLevLdTjs de 6 ^ueyas.] A fragment of Parmenides’s 
Poem. See at large in Sextus Empiricus. 

Ib. Avtov t€ KarcLXpri(TciLGdaL, used for simply. 

242. 'fis TpLa ra ovr(L.'\ Perhaps Anaxagoras, who thought 
the formation of animals was vypov, Kat deppLov, /cat vecodovs. 
Diog. La^rt. L. 2. s. 9. See also Plutarch de Isido ct Osiride. 
Uavrcov e/c /xaxTjs /cat avmraduas ttjv yeveaLV exovrcov. 

Ib. Auw de erepos etTrwj/.] Sec Tlieinistius in Physica Aris- 
totclis, and D, Laert. L. 9. 22 and 29, 

Ib. Atto '^evo(f>avous /cat ert Trpo(rdev/] Xenophanes the Colo- 
phonian, was master to rannciiidGS. We see there was an 
Eleatick school, even before Xenophanes’s time. 

Ih. E//OS o//ros Tojv TravTWp.] This was a bnud of Parmenides, 
though far more, ancient than lie. See the Thca'.tetus, p. 180. 
'Oiov aKLprjTov reXeOeL, kc. ; these Plato calls 6t rou'OXou oracrt- 
corat, and the opposite sect ho calls 6t peovre^, the followers of 
Heraclitus. (Thcictetus, p. 181.) This tenet was continued 
from him to his scholars, i^ono and Melissus. D. Laert. L. 9. 
s. 29. 

Ib. laSes.] Which he calls al erwrovuTepat tojv Moverojv' I 
imagine that ho speaks of Heraclitus : St/ce\t/cat (it /^aXa/ewrepat* 
he means Empedocles ; AXXore fieu (pCkorrirL, &c. ap. Plutarch. 

244. Fragment ot Parmciudos : XlavroOev gvkvkXov, &c. read 
the last verse thus : Gere pcfiaiorepov weXeiv xp^^v eerrt rrj t) ry. 
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it off its bias on its way to happiness, the great end 
of human actions : the distinction he makes between 
Ayvota and KfmQia ; the first of which, Ayvota, is 
simply our ignorance of a thing, the latter, A/^a^ta, an 
ignorance which mistakes itself for knowledge, and 
which (as long as this sentiment attends it) is without 
hope of remedy : the explanation of the Socratick mode 
of instruction (adapted to this peculiar kind of ignor- 
ance) by drawing a person’s errors gradually from his 
own mouth, ranging them together, and exposing to his 
own eyes their inconsistency and weakness : the com- 
parison of that representation of things given us by the 
sophists, and pieces of painting, which placed at a 


NOTES. 

r. 246. VLyavro/JLax‘-o.‘] Between those whom he calls 6t yrjye- 
v€L<s, the materialists, and the spiritualists, among which was 
Plato himself. 

Ih. Xierpas icaL dpvs.] An allusion to the Giants’ manner oC 
fighting, armed with mountains and rocks ; and also to that 
proverb, Atto dpvos airo TrerpT/s. 

249. See the opinions of Heraclitus apud Sext. Em])ii'icum, 
and in Plato’s Theaitetus. 

251. Tols oxl/LfxadecTL.] Either the sophists themselves, or such 
as admired their contests. 

252. Evros viTOcpdeyyofxevoVj cos rov oltottov El'pl/^"Xea.] Ihirycles 
was an Evvacrrptpta^os, who could fetch a voice from the holly 
or the stomach, and set up for a prophet. Those who had the 
same faculty were called after him Euryclitm. See Ari.stophaiies 
Yespae, v. 1014. et Scholia. For such as are possessed of this 
faculty can manage their voice in so wonderful a manner, that 
it shall seem to come from, wdmt part they ] lease, not of them- 
selves only, but of any other person in the company, or even 
from the bottom of a well, down a chimney, from below stairs, 
fee. of which I myself have been witness. 
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certain distancOj deceive the young and inexperienced 
into an opinion of their reality : and the total change 
of ideas in young men when they come into the world, 
and begin to be acquainted with it by their own sensa- 
tions, and not by description. All these passages are 
extremely good. 


NOTES. 

P. 265. We sec here that it was the common opinion, that lh(3 
creation of things was the work of blind iiiiiiitelligent nature, 
Trjv i>vcrLv iravrcL yevvav airo tlvos amas avrofiaryjs, /cat av€v 
Stat'otas (pvovcrrjs: whereas the contrary was the X’esult of philo- 
sophical reflection axid disquisition, believed by a few people 
only. 

268. Tavrrji Tr}$ yeveas.] See Horn. II. Z et j>assim 



POLITICUS. 

H, nsPI BASIAEIAS. 

This dialogue is a continuation of the Sophist, as the 
Sophist is a continuation of the Thesetetus • and they 
are accordingly ranged together by Thrasyllus in that 
order (Diog. Laert. in Platon, s. 58.) ; though Serranus 
in his edition has separated them. The persons are 
the same, only that here the younger Socrates is intro- 
duced, instead of Theaetetus, carrying on the conversa- 
tion with the stranger from Elea. The principal heads 
of it are the following : 

P. 258. The division of the sciences into speculative 
and practical. 

P. 259. The master, the oeconoinist, the politician, 
the king ; which are taken as different names for men 
of the same profession. ^ 


NOTES ON THE GBEEK TEXT. 

Platon. Op. Serrani. Yol. 2. p. 257. 

P. 257. Toj/ Afijiiojva.J Theodoriis was of Gyrene. 

264. Tais ev rw NeiXcu riOao-creLaLs.'] Probably in or near those 
cities of Egypt where the Lepidotus, Oxyrinchus, and other fish 
of the Nile were worshipped ; those fish, by being unmolested 
and constantly fed, might be grown tame, as in the river Chains 
ill Syria, mentioned by Zenophon (Cyri Anab. L. 1. p. 254. cd. 
Leunclav.), where all fish were held sacred. 
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The private man, who can give lessons of govern- 
ment to such as publickly exercise this art, deserves 
the name of royal no less than they. 

iJ^'o difference between a great family and a small 
commonwealth. 

The politician must command on his own judgment, 
and not by the suggestion of others. (auTeTrtra/cTO?.) ^ 

P. 262. The absurdity of the Greeks, who divided 
all mankind into Greeks and barbarians. The folly of 
all distinction and division without a difference. 

P. 269. The fable of the contrary revolutions in the 
universe at periodical times, with the alternate destruc- 
tion and reproduction of all creatures. 

P. 273. The disorder and the evil in the natural 
world, accounted for from the nature of ^ matter, while 
it was yet a chaos. 

The former revolution, in which the Divinity him- 
self immediately conducted every thing, is called the 

^ P. 261. dtacpvXa^rjs to fj-rj (nrovoci^eLv ctl tols ovofiCLcn, 
7r\ovaLCjjT€pos €LS TO yrjpoLS ava(pavrj(T7j (ppovpcreojs. 

- Plato, with tlio Pytliagoreans, looked upon matter as co- 
ctcrnal with the Deity, hut receiving its order and design entirely 
from him. (See Tiinaius, the Locrian, do Aninia Mniuli.) 


noTKS. 

P. 2G6. l!oov T-pos 7 eXwra.] An allusion pcrliaps to the Avos of 
Aristophanes, or to some other comick writer, for Plato (as well 
as Socrates) had often been the sulject of their ridicule. 

Ih. Ef' Trj irepL tov (TO(pLcrTTiv,'\ Y. Sophistam, p. 227. 

268. UepL T7)v Arpeojy.] Sec Euripid. Orest, v. 1001. and 
Elcctra v. 720. 

269. Mtjt' av Sveo tipc 0eu3.'\ Alluding to the Persian doctrine 
of a good and of an evil principle. 
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Saturnian age ; the present revolution, wlien the world 
goes the contrary way, being left to its own ^ conduct. 
Mankind are now guided by their own free-will, and 
are preserved by their own inventions. 

P. 275. The nature of the monarch in this age is no 
other than that of the people which he commands. 

P. 276. His government must be with the consent 
of the people. 

Clear and certain knowledge is rare and in few 
instances ; we are forced to sujDpiy this defect by com- 
parison and by analogy. Necessity of tracing things 
up to their hrst principles. Examples of logical 
division. 

Greater, or less, with respect to our actions, are not 
to be considered as mere relations only depending on 
one another, but are to be referred to a certain middle 
term, which forms ^ the standard of morality. 

P. 284. All the arts consist in measurement, and 
arc divided into two classes : 1st. those arts wliich 
compare dimensions, numbers, or motions, each with 
its contrary, as greater with smaller, more with less, 

^ He here too, with Tiniaius, considers the universe as one 
vast, animated, and intelligent body. Zwov ov, kcli (ppoprjo-Lu 
elXtjxos e/c rov crvpappLocrayTos avro kclt apx^^- p. 2G9. 
epLij/vxov re kul Xoyucov, /cat (T^aLpoeides erw/xa. TiuicCns, p, 9d. 

^ This is the fandamental principle of Aristotle’s etliieks, 
L. 2. c. 7. et passim. 


NOTE. 

P. 272. Mucous.] He seems to allude to the iEsopick (Sec 
Aristot. Khetor. L. 2. Sect. 21.) Libyan, and Syl/aritick 
fables. See Aristophan. Aves v. 471. 652. and 808. and Vespic 
V. 1418. 
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swifter with slower ; and 2dly, those, which compare 
them by their distances from some middle point, seated 
betAveen two extremes, in which consists Avhat is right, 
fit, and becoming. 

The design of these distinctions, and of the manner 
used before in tracing out the idea of a sophist and a 
politician, is to form the mind to a habit of logical 
division. 

The necessity of illustrating our contcraplations,’*- 
on abstract and spiritual subjects, by sensible and 
material images is stated. 

P. 286. An apology 2 for his prolixity. 

Principal, and concurrent,’^ or instrumental causes, 
are named ; the dmsion of tlie latter, with their several 
productions, is into semi classes of arts which are neces- 
sary to society : viz. 

1 See p. 286. Thus Mr. Locke, speaking of the institution 
of language, observes, that “men to give names which might 
make known to others any operations they iblt in llieinsolvtis, 
or any other idea wliich came not iiiulcr their senses, wen*, fain 
to borrow words from ordinary kiiow/i ideas of sensa-tiou, liy 
tliat means to make others the more easily to c‘,oncidvc those 
ox:)eralions which tiny exj^orimented in themselves, which made! 
no outward sensible appearances.” 

Athenmus has preserved a larg(', fragment of Eihcrates, a 
comick poet, in Avhich Plato’s divisions arc made the suhjTct of 
his ridicule. L. 2. p. 59. 

^ Altlov /cat (jvvaLTLov. Terms also used hy the Pythagoreans. 
Yid. Tiimnuni Locrum in priiieipio. 


NOTK. 

P. 28 r‘h MaicpoTepa rov oco/'ros.] It is plain, that the length of 
Plato’s digrcissions had heen censured and ridieuhul hy somts 
of Ids contemporaries (particularly Ids dialogue called “the 
Sophist ”), and that lie here makes his own apology. 
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1. To TTpLoToyeves etSo?. That class which furnishes 
materials for all the rest ; it includes the arts of mining, 
hewing, felling, &c. 

2. Opyavov. The instruments employed in all 
manufactures, with the arts which make them. 

3. Ayyeiov, The vessels to contain and preserve 
our nutriment, and other moveables furnished by the 
potter, joiner, brazier, (fee. 

4. Carriages, seats, vehicles for the land and 
water, (fee. by the coach-maker, ship and boat-builder, (fee. 

5. Upo^XrjjjLa. Shelter, covering, and defence, as 
houses, clothing, tents, arms, (fee. by the architect, 
weaver, armourer, cfec. 

6 . Haiyviov. Pleasure and amusement, as painting, 
musick, sculpture, cfec. 

7. QpejjLfjLa. ISTourishment, supplied by agriculture, 
hunting, cookery, cfec. and regulated by the gymnastick 
and medical arts. 


NOTES. 

P. 284. To jxr} ov.'j V. Sox)hist, p. 237. 

290. The Egyptian kings were all of them priests, and if any 
of another class usurped the throne, they too were obliged to 
admit themselves of that order. 

291. HafJLcpvXov tl yevos.'] Yid. mox, p. 303. 

299. MerewpoAo 7 os.] Alluding to the fate of Socrates, and 
to the Nuhes of Aristophanes, as he frecpiently does. This is a 
remarkable passage. 

302. The corruption of the best form of government is the 
worst and the most intolerable of all. 

Ih. Vtjv ttov kcll \l0ovs.] See the ancient manner of rellning 
gold, in Diodorus L. 2. or in the Excerpta of Agatlnircliidos do 
Mari Erythmeo. 

303. Adafias.] Found in the gold-mines mixed with the ore. 
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P. 289. None of these arts have any pretence to, or 
competition with, the art^ of governing; no more than 
the VTTTjpeTLKov Kai StaKovLKov y€vo9, which voluntarily 
exercise the employment of slaves, such as merchants, 
bankers, and tradesmen : the priesthood too are in- 
cluded under this head, as interpreters between the 
gods and men, not from their own judgment, but cither 
by inspiration, or by a certain prescribed ceremonial. 

P. 291. There arc three kinds of government, mon- 
archy, oligarchy, and democracy : the tAvo first are dis- 
tinguished into four, royalty, tyranny, aristocracy, and 
oligarchy-proper. 

P. 294. The imperfection of all laAvs arises from tlio 
impossibility of adapting them to the continual change 
of circumstances, and to particular cases. 

P. 296. Force may bo employed by the wise and 
just legislator to good ends. 

P. 299. The supposition of a set of rules in physick, 
in agriculture, or in navigation, drawn up by a majority 
of the citizens, and not to be transgressed uudei* [>ain 
of death ; applied to the case of laws made by the 
people. 

P. 307. Some nations arc destroyed by an excess of 
spirit ; others by their own inoHeiisiveness and love of 
quiet. 

1 AriKtotlo in the same manner calls Ihis gr(\at art, Keptwrar?; 
KUL fxaXicTTa apxt-'reKrovucr] rtov cTnarrjjjLOjp kcli ovpaiiewv ‘ ru'as yap 
eivai cv rats ttoXcctl Kai iroias acacTTOus p.avOaPGiv, icai ficxp^ 

TLvos, avrri dLaracraeu de ras cpriporaras tcpp dwapecov 

•UTTo ravTrjp oi/cras ckoi^ (TrpaTTjyLKTjPy olkopoplktjv, p'propLKTjP, &c, 
Aristot. Ethic. Niconi. E. 1. c. 2. See also p. oOl. of this 
dialogue. 
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P. 308. The office of true policy is to temper courage 
with moderation, and moderation with courage. Policy 
presides over education. 

This dialogue seems to be a very natural introduce 
tioii to the books De Eejmhlicd^ and was doubtless so 
intended. See particularly L. 3. p. 410. &c. and L. 4. 
p. 442. 



DE EEPUBLIGA. 

1I0AITEI^2N, 

H 

HEPI AIKAIOT. 

Plat. Op. Serraui, Yol. 2. p. S27. 

The scene of this dialogue lies at the house of Cephalus, 
a rich old Syracusan, father to Lysias the orator, tlien 
residing in the Pira3eus, on the day of the Bondi dca, a 
festival, then first celebrated there with processions, 
races, and illmuinations in honour of the TliraciaiA 
Diana. The persons engaged in the conversiition, or 
present at it, arc Cephalus luiusclf, Polcniarclms, Lysias 
and Entli^nleimis, his three sons; Claiieo and Adiinaii-- 
tiis, sous of Aristo and l»roLlicrs to Pi;ito ; Nic'cnitris, 
son of Nicias ; Thrasyinachiis the sophist of Cliiilcedoii ; 
Clitophon,'*^ son of Aristouyinus, and Charnijiii tides of 
Reania, and Socrates. 

As to the time of these diah)gu,es, it is sure that 

1 She Imd a Uanplo in Uu‘. I'ira'ru.s, calhid the bcndithnnii, 
(Xeiioph. Gr. Hist. L. 2. p. -172.) foiiiKh'd p(U’h!ips on this oc- 
casion. Se(3 tlic Jtepul)]. p. “ ElcrriacrOcv iv Hci'chdciots 
the fostiwil \va,s cchdn'iited in the heat, of sumnu'r, (.s(*e Wirah. L. 
10. ]). 471. Tojz/ ViCvoLOLCxiv UXarejv ficjMVTjTaL,) on thif, lOt.h d;iy of 
Thn,rg(dioii, as I’ruclu.s tcdls us, Oonninuit. 1. ad Tinianun. 

- An adiniror and se.holar of Thrasyiuachns, (fc^ec (Jlito[ih()nt. 
p. 406.) and friend of Lysias. 
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Cephaliis died about 01. 84. 1, and. that bis son Lysias 
was born fifteen years before 01. 80. 2, consequently 
they must fall between these two years, and probably 
not long before Cephalus’s death, when he was seventy 
years old or more; and Lysias was a boy of ten or 
twelve and upwards. Therefore I should place it in 
the 83d 01. (Vid. ■ Fastos Atticos Edit. Corsini, V. 2. 
Dissert. 13. p. 312.) but I must observe that this is not 
easily reconcileahle with the age of Adimantus and 
Glauco, who are here introduced, as men grown up, 
and consequently must be at least thirty-six years older 
than their brother Plato. If this can be allowed, the 
action at Megara there mentioned must be that which 
happened 01. 83. 2. under Pericles ; and the institution 
of the Bendidea must have been 01. 83. 3 or 4. It is 
observable also that Tlieages is mentioned in L. 6. p. 
496 of this dialogue, as advanced in the study of philo- 
sophy. He was very young, when his father Demodocus 
put him under the care of ^Socrates, which was in 01. 
92. 3. and consequently thirty-five years after the time 
which Corsini would assign to this conversation. 



DE EEPUBLICA. 

BOOK 1. 

HEADS OF THE FIEST .DTALO(UrE. 

The pleasures of old ago and tlio advantage's of we'.alih. 

P. 335. The just man hurts no one, not even his 
enemies. 

P. 338. The sophist’s clelinitiou of justice ; namely, 
that it is the advantage of our superiours,'^ to wliiedi the 
laws of every government oblige the suljccts to con- 
form. Pefuted. 

P. 34-1. The proof, that the proper oflu^o of every art 
is to act for the good of its inferiors. 

P. 343. The so])liist’s attempt to shew, tha,t jiistiei^ 
(ttcivv yevvai,a einjOeiu p. 318.) is not ih(', good of those', 
who possess it, but of those who do not: a.ml tliaJ; 
injustice is only blamed in sne.h as li;ive not Mui art to 
carry it to its perfection. Eefuted. 

P. 347. In a state (^ompose.d all of good num, no 
one would bo amleitions of governing. 

^ To Tov Kparrovos avfj.<l)epoif-- TtOirat yc rocy acarrrp y 

apxv TTpos TO avT'p (XVf.uficpou' oyfxoKparta pup dyfwKpaTLKovs\ ri'pm>t'L<i 
de riipavinicovs, icat aXXcu ovtco' Oc/ntpai dc arrf (/ytjvaii tovto ‘■(Hjchlou 
TOLS apxop.€voLi cLvai TO (rcpLcrL avfjLtIxpotf. Vid. Ihil. ete Lcdlt I, 

4. p. 714. 
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P. 349. The perfection of the arts consists in attain- 
ing a certain rule of proportion. The imisician does 
not attempt to excel his fellows by straining or stopping 
his chords higher or lower than they j for that would 
produce dissonance and not harmony : the physician 
does not try to exceed his fellows by prescribing a 
larger or less quantity of nourishment, or of medicines, 
than conduces to health; and so of the rest. The 
unjust man therefore, who would surpass all the rest 
of his fellow-creatures in the quantity of his pleasures 
and powers, acts like one ignorant in the art of life, in 
which only the just are skilled. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 327. Kare/Syj^ Tid, Dionys. Plalicarnass. de Colloc. 

Verborum. — Quiiitil. L. 8 . c. ult. A romarkablo instance of 
Plato’s nice and scrupulous attention to the sound and numbers 
of his prose. ‘"Nee aliud potest sermonem. facorc nuincTosum, 
quam ox')portuna ovdinis mutatio ; ncqiie alio in ceris PlatoiuH 
iuventa sunt quakcor ilia verba, (Kare/ 37 ?y IleLpaia) quibiis 

in ILLO puLcnEimiMO orEnuM in Pirieciiin sc desccudissc signi- 
licat, plurimis modis scripta, quam quod cum quoquo maxi me 
facerc experiretur. 

Ib. T^i 0 ew.] To Diana, and not to Minerva, as Serranus 
imagined. See De Rc])nbl. p. 354. 

328. 'flo-TTep TLva oooj/.] Y. Ciccr. do Senect. c. 2 . who here 
and elsewhere lias closely imitated these admirable dialogues. 

331. r') 7 poTpo 0 os.] A fine fragment of Pindar, and another of 
Simonides. Tully (Exhst. ad Attic. L. 4. E. 10.) has observed 
the propiitdy of Cephalus leaving the company, as it was not 
decent for a man of great age and character to enter into dis[)utc 
with boys and sophists on such a subject, nor to bave continued 
silent wntliont any share in the conversation, Tully bimsclf 
had imitated the conduct of Plato, in his hoohs de Ibqnihlica : 
the interlocutors wore Scqno iEinilianus, Lailiiis, Sctevola, Phil us, 
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P. 351. The greatest and most signal injustices, 
which one state and society can commit against 
another, cannot be perpetrated without a strict adher- 
ence to justice, among the particular members of such 
a state and society : so that there is no force nor 
strength without a degree of justice. 

P. 352. Injustice even in one single mind must set 
it at perpetual variance with itself, (Do Eepubl. L. 8. 
p. 554.) as well as with all others. 

P. 353. Virtue is the proper office, the wisdom, the 
strength, and the happiness of the human soul. 


NOTES. 

Manilius, and oiliers. Pliilus there supported the cause of in- 
justice, as Tbrasymaclms does here; and the whole concluded 
with a discourse on the Soul’s immortality, and the Dream of 
Scipio, as this does with the Vision of Er, the Pamphylian. 
Vid. Cicer. de Amicitia, C. 5 and 7. and Macrob. in Somn. 
Scip. L. 1. c. 1. 

P. 336. UepdiKKov.] The second of the name, often mentioned 
by Thucydides. 

Ib. lcr/xr)VLov.] This must X)robably bo some ancestor of that 
Ismenias, who betrayed Thebes to the Spartans about eighteen 
years after the death of Socrates. 

338. Polydainas a celebrated pancratiast, ■ whose statue at 
Olympia was looked upon as miraculous in after-ages, and was 
believed to cure fevers. (Lucian, in Concil. Deor. Vol. 2. 
p. 7U.) 


VOL. IV, 
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BOOK II. 

HEADS OF THE SECOND DIALOGUE. 

P. 357. Good is of three kinds : the First we 
embrace for ^ itself, withont regard to its consequences ; 
such are all innocent delights and amusements. 

The Second, both for itself and for its consequences, 
as health, strength, sense, tkc. 

The Third, for its consequences only, as labour, 
medicine, &c. The second of these is the most perfect : 
the justice of this class. Objection : To consider it 
1 De Lcgib. L. 2. p. 6G7. 


NOTES. 

P. 358. ' QcTTrep ocf)Ls. ] An allusion to the manner of charming 
serpents, both by the power of certain plants and stones, and 
by incantations, still practised, and pretended to bo valid, in 
the east, and described by many travellers. 

360. "EiTraLvoLev av avrov,'] See Locke on the Human Under- 
standing, C. 3. s. 6. 

362. A.v(i<Tx^vBCK€vd7)(reraL.‘\ Hesychius explains it, avauKoX- 

oTTLcrdrjvaL, avadTOLVpiaOyjvoLL. 

363. A/Cjoas jxev re (pepeLV.'\ Plesiod Epy. kul 11/xep. v. 233. 

Ib. XlatSas yap TraLdwv.] The Oracle given to Glaucus. Vid. 

Herodot. Erato, c. 86. see also the description of the Elysian 
fields ; /caXXtcTTos aperrjs pLiaOos, /aeOi] aiwios, Musoeus was of 
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rightly we must separate it from honour and from 
reward, and view it simply as it is in itself, viz : 

P. 358. Injustice is a real good to its possessor, 
and justice is an evil : but as men feel more pain in 
suffering than inflicting injury, and as the greater part 
are more exposed to suffer it than capable of inflicting 
it, they have by compact agreed neither to do nor to 
suffer injustice; which is a medium calculated for the 
general ])encfit, between that which is best of all, 
namely, to do injustice wit] j out fear of punishment, 
and that which is worst, to suffer it without a possi- 
bility of revenge. This is the origin of what we call 
justice. 

Such as practise the rules of justice do it from their 
inability to do otherwise, and consequently against 
their will. Story ol Gyges’s ring, by which he could 

^ V. Cic. tic Oilic. L., 3. c. 9. where ho attributes to Gyges 
himself what lhato relates of one of his aiuicstors. 


noTKs. 

EIcnsis, and sdiolar to Oiphcus; ho addressed a poem whicdi 
bore tlio title of ' pTrodTj/cai, to his sou Eumolpus : they wero of 
Thracian origin : 

Opcpai^ yap reXeras O' icareda^e, (poveav r aTrexecrOar 
Moucratoj, o e^-a/cecras re vocrcov, Kat Aristophan. 

Rauic. V. lOG l ; 

where the Sc-holiast adds, spealving of Musims ; Uada 
Kat Ei/goXTToi; 'htXoxopos (pyjai.v' TrapaXvacLs, Kai reXeras /cat KuOap- 
goi/j o-vpreOeucep. Sviidas makes liim the son of Antiphemus /cat 
\EXo/? 7 s (read yvpauco^. But it is a])pareut, tliat in 

Plato’s time he was uiKho'stood to he the son, not of a woman, 
but of the moon ; and so tbc inscription on liis tomb at Phalerus 
represents him, whitdi is cited by the Scholiast before-mentioned, 
and in tbe Antbologia. ’ 
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make himself invisible at pleasure. No person, who 
possessed such a ring, but would do wrong. 

P. 360. Life of the perfectly unjust man, who con- 
ceals his true character from the world, and that of 
the perfectly just man who seems the contrary in the 
eye of the world, are compared : the happiness of the 
former is contrasted with the misery of the latter. 

P. 362. The advantages of probity are not there- 
fore (according to this representation) in itself, but in 
things exterior to it, in honours and rewards, and they 
attend not on being, but on seeming, honest. 

P. 363. Accordingly the praises bestowed on justice, 
and the reproaches on injustice, by our parents and 
governours, are employed not on the thing itself, but 
on its consequences. The Elysiaii fields and the 
punishments of Tartarus are painted in the strongest 
colours by the poets ; while they represent the practice 
of virtue as difficult and laborious, and that of vice, as 
easy and delightful. They add, that the gods often 


NOTES. 

P. 363. Eis rrijXoi'.] See the Ranse of Aristophanes. 

Ib. E7ra7co7at Kac /caradGcrfioc rm Gecov.] Incantations and 
magical rites, to hurt one’s enemies, were practised in Greece 
and taught by vagabond priests and prophets : a number of 
books ascribed to Musaeus and Orpheus were carried about 
by such people, prescribing various expiatory ceremonies and 
mysterious rites : so the chorus of Satyrs in the Cyclops of 
Euripides ; 

AW’ Old’ Giru3d7]v Op^ecijs ayaOrjj/ Travv, 
avTO/xarov rov daCKov to KpavLOv 
hreLxovO’ u^aTrretv tov fiovooira TraiSa 777s. 

y. 642. Cycl. Eurip. 
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bestow misery on tbe former, and prosperity and suc- 
cess on the latter ; and, at the same time, they teach 
us how to expiate our crimes, and even how to hurt our 
enemies, by prayers, by sacrifices, and by incantations. 

P. 366. The consequence is, (by this mode of argu- 
ment) that to dissemble well with the world is the way 
to happiness in this life • and for what is to come, we 
may buy the favour of the gods at a trifling expense. 

P. 369. The nature of political justice. The image 
of a society in its first formation : it is founded on our 
natural imbecility, and on the mutual occasion we have 
for each other’s assistance. Our first and most press- 
ing necessity, is that of food j the second, of habita- 
tion ; the third, of clothing. The first and most neces- 
sary society must therefore consist of a ploughman, a 
builder, a shoemaker, and a weaver : but, as they will 
want instruments, a carpenter and a smith will be 
requisite ; and as cattle will be wanted, as well for their 
skins and wool, as for tillage and carriage, they must 


NOTES. 

P. 364. Fragment of Pindar ; Horepov ot/cas ret^os v\pLou, &c. 
and of Archilochus, AXcuTre/ca eXKTGoy, kc. All the ideas which 
the Greeks had of the gods, were borrowed from the poets. 

366. 0^ XvcTLOL 0eot.] These divinities were probably enumer- 
ated in the UapaXyaeis of Musfleus : there were mysterious rites 
celebrated to Bacchus under the name of Avaiot. reXerctL See 
Suidas. 

368. ^7]v Me 7 apot fjiaxv^-] This must, as I imagine, bo the 
action particularly described by Thucydides, L. 4. p. 255. which 
happened 01. 89. 1, and if so, both Glauco and Adimantus must 
have been many years older than their brother Plato, who was 
then but five years old. 
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take in slieplierds and tlie herdsmen. As one country 
produces not everything, they will have occasion for 
some imported commodities, which cannot be procured 
without exportations in return, so that a commerce must 
be carried on by merchants ; and if it be performed by 
sea, there will be an occasion for mariners and pilots. 
Further ; as the employment of the shepherds, agricul- 
tors, mechanics, merchants, and such persons will not 
permit them to attend the markets, there must be rc~ 
tailers and tradesmen, and money to purchase with • and 
there must be servants to assist all these, that is, persons 
who let out their strength for hire. Such an establish- 
ment will not be long without a degree of luxury, which 
will increase the city with a vast variety of artificers, and 
require a greater extent of territory to support them : 
they will then encroach on their neighbours. Hence 
the origin of war. A militia will be required : but as 
this is an art, which will engross the whole man, and 


NOTES. 

P. 368. TratSes eKeipovrov So Socrates in the Pliilo- 

bns, speaking of Callias. 

372. 'Bpe^Lpduiv Kai Kvaiicov.^ This was a common dessert 
among the Greeks, both eaten raw, when green and tender, or 
when dry, parched in the fire. See Athenseus, L. 2. p. 5d. So 
Xenophanes of Colophon in Parodis : 

XetyU,a)j/os €V CdpTf 

Hlvovtcl yXvKVv oivov, ijiroTppoyovT epelSivOovs. 

And Theocritus, in describing a rustick entertainment, 

Olvov airo KparTjpos (X(f)V^03 
Hap TTvpL KEK^LpLevos’ KvcLfaov 5e rts ev irvpi ^pv^Gt, 

Xd crrtjSas ecrcreirat ireTrvKacrpLeva €crr’ em irdxvp 
livverg. T, acr^oSeXw re, TroKvyvap.Trroore (jgXlpoj. 

Theocr. Idyll. 7. v. 05. 
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take up all lais time, to acquire and exercise it, a dis- 
tinct body will be formed of chosen men for the defence 
of the state. 

P. 374. The nature of a soldier : he must have quick- 
ness of sense, agility, and strength, invincible spirit 
tempered with gentleness and goodness of heart, and 
an understanding apprehensive and desirous of know- 
ledge. 

P. 376. The education of such a person. Errors 
and dangerous prejudices are instilled into young minds 
by the Greek poets. The scandalous fables of Homer 
and of Hesiod, who attribute injustice, enmity, anger and 
deceit to the gods, are reprobated ; and the immutable 
goodness, truth, justice, mercy, and other attributes of 
the Divinity are nobly asserted. 


KOTES. 

P. 372. 'Tcoj' TToXii^.] So Crobylus (ap. Atlienceinn p. 54. ) calls 
this kind of eatables, UlOtikov rpayTj/xaTay the monkey’s dessert. 

373. Supwrae] So he calls the o^ottolol Kai jiayetpoi^ allud- 
ing to what Glauco had said before of the iju3v ttoXl? : or perhaps, 
because the flesh of hogs was more generally eaten and esteemed 
than any other in Greece, he mentions them principally. 
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BOOK III. 

HEADS OF THE THIRD DIALOGUE. 

P. 386. Wrong notions of a future state are instilled 
into yontli by the poets, whence arises an unmanly fear 
of death. 

P. 388. Excessive sorrow and excessive^ laughter 
are equally unbecoming a man of worth. 

P. 389. Falsehood and^ fiction are not permitted, 
but where they are for the good of mankind ; and con- 
^ y. Plato, de Legib. L. 5. p. 732. 

2 Plato himself has given tlie example of sncli inventions in 
his Phsedo, in his Phaedriis, in the De Repiibl. L. 10 : and in 
the Gorgias he follows the opinion of Timajus and of the Pytha- 
goreans. Yid. de Animd Mundi, p. 104. Yid. et de Legib. L. 
2. p. 663. ^ojxodeTTjs de 6v tl Kat crfxiKpov o0eXos, &c. 


NOTES. 

P. 378. Ov xcipoi/.] The usual sacrifice before the Elensinian 
mysteries. See Aristoph. in Pace, 

Es xoipidiov poi vvv 5av€L(rov rpecs dpaxp-(iSj 
Aet yap pvridrjvai fie. V. 373. 

381. Il€pi.€pxovraL vvKTUp.} The heroes were supposed to 
walk in the night, (see Lucian de morte Peregrini, p. 579. Ed. 
GrseYii.) and to strike with blindness, or with some other mis- 
chief, any who met them : they who passed by their fanes 
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sequently they are not to be trusted but in skilful 
hands. 

P. 390. Examples of impiety and of bad morality 
in the poets, ^ and in other ancient writers. 

P. 392. Poetick eloquence is divided into narration 
(in the writer’s own person), and imitation (in some 
assumed character). Dithyrambicks usually consist 
wholly of the former, dramatick poesy of the latter, the 
epick, &c. of both mixed. 

P. 395. Early imitation becomes a second nature. 
The soldier is not permitted to imitate any thing mis- 
becoming his own character, and consequently he is 
neither permitted to write, nor to play, any part which 
he himself would not act in life. 

P. 396. Imitative expression in oratory, or in ges- 
ture, is restrained by the same principle. 

Musick must be regulated. The Lydian, Syntono- 
Lydian, and Ionian harmonies are banished, as accom- 
modated to the soft enervate passions ; but the Dorian 
and the Phrygian harmonies are permitted, as manly, 
^ Sec also de Republ. L. 8. p. 568. 

NOTES. 

always kept a profound silence : see the Aves of Aristophan. 
v. 1485. 

Ec yap evrvxoL tls rjpcaC 

Tcidv §poT(j3v vvKTOjp — ktK. aiid tliG Scliol. on the passage. 

P. 387. Auros avroj avrapK-qs.'] V. Cicer. de AmicitUl, c. 2, 
who has imitated this jiassage. 

389. ^b)P 6t drjixLoepyoL Horn. Odys. P. v. 383. 

393. Miyaei(70ai. ] Tully says of himself : “ Ipso mea legoiis, 
sic interdum aflicior, nt Catoncm, non me, loqui existimein.” 
(De Amicit. c. 1.) 
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decent, and persuasive. All instruments of great com- 
pass and of luxuriant harmony, the lyra, the cythara, 
and the fistula, are allowed ; and the various rhythms 
or movements are in like manner restrained. 

NOTES. 

P. 398. Mi|oXi/5io-r4.] The Dorian harmony is thus described 
by Heraclides Ponticus ap. Athenaeum, L. 14. p. 624. 'H fjLev 
ovv AcopLos apixovLCL TO av5poj8es eiKpatva Kai to pLeyaXoTTperres, /cat 
ou diaKexvpi-evov ovd' iXapov^ aXKa crKvdpcioTrov /cat a‘(f>o8pov, ovre 8e 
ttolkiKov, ovTe TroXvTpoirov. The Syntono-Lydian and Ionian are 
mentioned by Pratinas ; (Athenseus ib.) 

Mt] (tvptovov diUKe, pirjT^ aveifxevTjv 

lacTTc ova-av' Athcnaeus ut sup. (Platon. Lachet. p. 188.) 
The Ionian was frequently used in the tragick chorus, as being 
accommodated to sorrow, as was also the Mixo-Lydian, invented 
by Sappho. See Burette on Plutarch de Musica., note 102. 103. 
Vol. 10. and 13. of the Mem. de PAcad. des Belles-Lettres. 

399. ’IpLywv(jiv.'\ The ^piyojvos was a triangular lyre of many 
strings, of Phrygian invention, used (as the ILtjktl^) to accom- 
pany a chorus of voices. The latter is said to have been first 
used by Sappho ; 

IloXas 5e TpiyojpoSj a/^rtcTTracrra ye 
AvStjs e^vfipeL irrjKTidos <ruyxopdig,. 

Sophocles in Mysis, ap. Athemeum, L. 14. p. 635, where per- 
haps we should read AvStj^ for Avdyjs ; for Pindar, cited in the 
same place, calls the IItjktls a Lydian instrument, and Aris- 
toxenus makes it the same as the Ma7a6ts, which Anacreon 
tells us had twenty strings ; afterwards, according to Apollodorus, 
it was called ^aXTTjpLop. 

400. Tpta etSiy, e^ t^p <xt jSatrets '/rXe/co/'rat.] Terrapa, dOep dt 
Tracrat apfioPiac. 

Ib. Ets Aap^copa.] (Y. Lachetem, p. 180.) Thes.e opinions 
of Plato on the efficacy of harmony and rhythm seem borrowed 
from Damon : Ov kcikcos Xeyouac 6t Trept Aafiupa top AdTjpaLOP, 
oTi Tas codas /cat ras opxycreis apayKtj yLpeaOai KLPov{xevr}s ttcos 
^cjxyjs!, icai dc fxep eXevOepLOi /cat /caXat ttolovctl Tocavras' dt 5’ epap- 
Tiat ras epaPTcas. Atheiueus, L. 14. p. 628. 
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P. 401. Tlie same^ principle is extended to painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and to the other arts. 

P. 403. Love is permitted, but abstracted from 
bodily enjoyment. Diet and exercises, plain and simple 
meats, are prescribed. 

P. 405. Many judges and physicians are a sure sign 
of a society ill -regulated both in mind and in body. 
Ancient physicians knew no medicines but for wounds, 
fractures, epidemical distempers, and other acute .com- 
plaints. The diastetick and gymnastick method of 

^ 'IvoL /JLTj ep Kaiaas elkoctl rpecfiOfxevoL tj/jup 6c 0u\a/c€j, coiXTrep 
ev KO.K'Q ^OTccp'i], TToXXa €Ka(rr7]S 7]fJC€pas Kara a-pccKpop airo ttoXKup 
dpewopcepoL re Kac pepcQpcepoCj ev rc ^vvearavres \avOav(^(n icaKOV 
jjceya ev r?/ avrcjv i/'i'X??* AXX’ eicecvovs ^rjrrjreov rovs dTj/aioupyovs, 
rovs ev^vOiS dwapeevovs cxvevecv rrjv rov KaXov re Kac 
(pverev ■ Lv\ ebuTrep ev vyceevo) roTco ocKovvre^, 6c veoc uxpeXcovrac arro 
Travros, oirodev av avrocs airo revv KaXcov epyojv rj Tpos o\pcv t] Trpos 
aKor}v rc irpocr^aXr], (horirep avpa ^epovaa airo roTrujv 

^ycecav, Kac evdvs €K iracdcjv XavOavrj eis ofiocorrjra re Kac (pcXcav 
Kac av/JL^toveav rcjo KaXoj Xoyco ayovaa, IIoXl/ KaXXccrra ovtijo 
rpacpecev. Do llepubl. 3. p. 400. 


KOTES. 

P, 404. T:rj/coc)T 7 s avrr).] Euvi])idcs describes them as great 
caters ; TvaOov re oouXos vtjBvos O' i)craT]iuccvos. hh'aginent. Autolyci 
(Dramatis Satyrici) ap. Athenaium, L. 10. p. 413, where 
Atheiiaius gives many instances of extreme voracity in the 
most famous atlilota3, and adds, iravres yap 6c aOX'qrac pcera rojv 
yvjivarpLartov Kac eaOceev TroXXa OcbacKOvrac. 

Ih. ItypaKovacm rpaire'^av.'] Yid. Plat. Epist. 7. p. 32G. 
327. and 33C. 

405. ^^evybiv Kac detoKOjv.] The image of the talents and turn 
of the Athenians at that time. 

437. lItXt56a.] Sick people went abroad in a caj), or little 
hat. 
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cure, or rather of protracting diseases, was not known 
before Herodicus introduced it. 

P. 409. The temper and disposition of an old man 
of probity, fit to judge of the crimes of others, is 
described. 

P. 410. The temper 1 of men, practised in the exer- 
cises of the body, but unacquainted with musick and 
with letters, is apt to run into an obstinate and brutal 
fierceness j and that of the contrary sort, into indolence 
and effeminacy. The gradual neglect of this, in both 
cases, is here finely painted. 

P. 412. Choice of such of the soldiery, as are to 
rise to the magistracy ; namely, of those, who through 
their life, have been proof to pleasure and to pain. 

P. 414. An example of a beneficial fiction. It is 
difficult to fix in the minds of men a belief in fables, 
originally; but it is very easy to deliver it down to 
posterity, when once established. 

P. 416. The habitation of the soldiery: all luxury 
in building to be absolutely forbidden them : they are 
to have no patrimony, nor possessions, but to be sup- 
ported and furnished with necessaries from year to year 
by the citizens ; they are to live and eat in common, 
and to use no plate, nor jewels, nor money. 

1 Yid. Platon. Politicum, p. 307 and 308. 


NOTES. 

P. 409. OvKovv /cat LarpLKrjvJ] See the Gorgias, p. 587 and 588, 
414. ^oLVLKLKoy Tt.] He alludes to the Theban fable of the 
earth-born race, which sprang from the dragon’s teeth, and 
which, in another place, he calls To rov 2t5w//tou ixvBoKoy'nfia, 
meaning Cadmus. See de Legibus, L. 2. p. 663. 
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HEADS OF THE FOURTH DIALOGUE. 

P. 419. Objection: that the €>i;/\a/ve5 (or soldiery), 
in whose hands the government is placed, will have less 
happiness and enjoyment of life than any of the meanest 
citizens.^ 

Answer : that it is not the intention of the legis- 
lature to bestow superiour happiness on any one class 
of men in the state; but that each shall enjoy such a 
measure of it, as is consistent with the preservation of 
the whole. 

P. 421. Opulence and poverty are equally destructive 
of a state; 2 the one producing luxury, indolence, and 

^ Sec De. liepubl. L. 5. p. 4G6. and L. 7. p. 519. 

^ See De Lci^ib. L. 5. p. 729 and 743. 


NOTES ON THE GUEKK TEXT. 

P. 420. AvdpLavras ypa^opras.’] Avdpias; seems nsed hei’O for 
a painting, and not for a statue. 

Ib. Suo-Ti5as.] was a long variegated mantle, wliich 

swept tlie ground, worn by the principal cliaractors in tragedy, 
and on great solemnities by the Greek women : 

Bucrcroio KaXov crvpoLffa xtrwj'a, 

'K,ip.(pL(jTeCKaix€y(x rav ^vcfTLda rap KXeapLcrras. 

Theocrit. Id. 2. v. 73. 
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a spirit of innovation ; the other producing meanness, 
cunning, and a like spirit of innovation. 

The task of the magistracy is to keep both the one 
and the other out of the republick. 

P. 422. Can such a state, without a superfluity of 
treasure, defend itself, when attacked by a rich and 
powerful neighbour'? 

As easily as a champion, exercised for the olympick 
games, could defeat one or more rich fat men unused 
to fatigue, who should fall upon him in a hot day. 

The advantage of such a state, which neither needs 
riches nor desires them, in forming alliances. 

Every republick formed on another plan, though it 
bear the name of a state, is in reality several states 
included under one name; the rich making one^ state, 
the poor another, and so on; always at war among 
themselves. 

P. 423. A body of a thousand men bred to war, and 
united by such an education and government as this, is 
superiour even in number to any thing that almost any 
state in Greece could produce. 

P. 424. hlo innovation is to be ever admitted in the 
original plan of education. A change of - musick in a 
country betokens a change in their morals. 

^ See Do Eepubl. L. 8. p. 551. 

- This was an opinion of the famous Damon. See De Legib. 
L. 2. p. G57, and L. 3. p. 700. 

NOTES. 

P. 420. OarpeLco.l The colour of the purple-fish used in 
painting, and not only in dying ; so in Plato’s Oratylus : 'Eviore 
(j.€P ocTTpeov, €ViOT€ OTiovv aWo (papfiaKov eirT^vGyKap. 

427. E^riy7)T'r]5.] Sce Plato’s Euthyphro. 
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P. 425. Fine satire on the Athenians, and on their 
demagogues. 

P. 428. The political wisdom of the new-formed 
state is seated in the magistracy. 

P. 429. Its bravery is seated in the soldiery : in 
what it consists. 

P. 430. The nature of temperance : the expression ^ 
of stcbduing one's self, is explained ; when reason, the 
superiour part of the mind, preserves its empire over the 
inferiour, that is, over our passions and desires. The 
temperance of the new republick, whose wisdom and 
valour (in the hands of the soldiery) exercise a just 
power over the inferiour people by their own consent, 
is described. 

P. 433. Political justice distributes to every one his 
proper province of action, and prevents each from en- 
croaching on the other. 

P. 435. Justice in a private man : its similitude to 
the former is stated. The three distinct ^ faculties of 
^ See De Legib. L. 1. p. G2G. " Pc h,cpul)l. I.. 0. p. 580. 


^'OTKS. 

P. 427. Tou O/xr/jaXou. ] See Piuisaii. Pliocic. 

429. 'AXovpya.] Cloths dyed pur])lc would boar washing 
with soap {fXGTa pviufjiaTOJv), witliout losing their bloom, ro av6o^ 

430. Eri KaWiov dufj,ev,] As he luis done in the Laehes. 

433. Ktti ravTT] apa ttoltjtov olkglov t€ kul iavroO,] Perhaps wo 

should read, rov ttolglp to oucclov re kol(, ro eaurou, &c. i.e. ij 
oLKGLOTrpayLa, as he afterwards calls it. 

435. The Scythians, the Thraedaus, and other northern 
nations [ol Kara rov auoj roirov, and, as Virgil says, ‘‘J\tundus \it 
ad Scytkiami lUphajascpio arduus arces Assurgit, &c.) wore dis- 
tinguished by their ferocity, the Greeks by their curiosity and 
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the soul, namely, appetite, or desire, reason, and in- 
dignation; or the concupiscible, the rational, and the 
irascible, are described. 

P. 441. The first made to obey the second, and the 
third to assist and to strengthen it. Fortitude is the 
proper virtue of the irascible, wisdom of the rational, 
and temperance of the concupiscible, preserving a sort 
of harmony and consent between the three. 

P. 443. Justice is the result of this union, maintain- 
ing each faculty in its proper office. 

P. 444. The description^ of injustice. 

P. 445. The uniformity of virtue, and the infinite 
variety of vice. Four more distinguished kinds of it 
are enumerated, whence arise four ^ different kinds of 
bad government. 

^ V. Plat. Sophist, p. 223. ^ YiJ. Plat. Politicum, p. 291. 


NOTES. 

love of knowledge, and the Phoenicians and Egyptians by their 
desire of gain. (See de Lcgibus, L. 5. p. 747.) Plato marks the 
threefold distinction of men in these words ; avBponrwv 

rpLTTa yevT}' ^iXoo’o^oj', (pCkoveiKos, (pikoKepdes. p. 581. 

439. The story of Leontius the son of Aglaion. 

Ib. ArjjjLeLaj.] The place in which the bodies of malefactors 
were exposed, so called. 

Ib. To ’BopcLoy.] See the Gorgias, p. 453. 



DE EEPUBLIOA. 

BOOK V/ 

HEADS OF THE FIFTH DIALOG-UE. 

P. 451. On the education of the women. There is 
no natural difference between the sexes, but in i:)oint of 
strength ; their exercises, therefore, both of body and 
mind, are to be alike, as are their employments in the 
state. 

* It is lA’obable that this (the 5th) book of the UoXtreLac 
and perhaps the 3rd. were written when Plato was about thirty- 
five years old, for he says in liis 7th Eihstle, (speaking of him- 
self before his first voyage into Sicily) Keyeiv re rjvayKaa-Oj-jv, 
GiraLPoov rr]v opOrjv <pL\oa-o(piav, &c- p. 326 ; and Aldus Gcllins 
says, ‘‘Quod Xenophon inclito illi operi Plaionis, ([uod do 
optimo statu reipublieaj civitatisqne adininistraudiu soriptuiu 
est, leetis ex eo diiobus fere libris, qui priiui in vulgus exiorant, 
opposuit contra, scrijisi tipie diversum rcgiai aduiini.strationi.s 
genus, quod Ilatoaas Kupoi/ inscriptum est, &c. L. M. c. 3. I 
know not how ancient the division of this work into ten books 
may be ; but there is no reason at all for it, the whole being 
one continued conversation. 


NOTICH ON TllK UllEKIC 'I’lCXT, 

P. 450. ’Xpmoxo'ncrovra^ ota.] A proverbial expression used 
of such as are idly employed, or sent (as we say) on a fool’s 
errand. See Enismi Adagia, Aurifex. 

VOL. IV. U 
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P. 452. Custom is forced in time to submit to reason. 
The sight of men exercising^ naked, was once held in- 
decent in Greece, till the Cretans first, and then the 
Lacedsemonians, introduced it : it is still held scandalous 
by the Persians, and by other barbarians. 

P. 454. When the entire sexes are compared with 
each other, the female is doubtless the inferior ; but, in 
individuals, the woman has often the advantage of the 
man. 

P. 456. Choice of the female soldiery, (at ^vXaKeiai.) 

P. 457. Wives in common to all men of the same 
class. Their times of meeting to be regulated on 
solemn days accompanied with solemn ceremonies and 
sacrifices, by the magistracy, who are to contrive by lots 

^ lEjyvfjLvooOrjcrap re Trpwrot 6l Aclk€5cll/xovlol, /cat es to (pavepov 
aroSvj^res, Xnra ixera rov yvixva'^eadai 'rfKei’pavTO' to TraXat €v rco 
OXu^Tta/cw aycjVL dLa^copLara exovres Trept ra aidoia 6t aOXrjTac 
TjyojPL^ovTO, /cat ov TroXXa err) eireLdT] TreTraurat, kc. See Thuc}'’^. 
L. 1. c. 6. This change is said to have been made about the 
3 2d Olyrap. See also Etymolog. in VvfjLpao-Lat and Schol. ad 
Horn. II. 4^ 


NOTES. 

P. 452. Tojv xaptej^rco?/ <7/cwp.p,ara.] Yid. Platon. Politiciim. 

p. 266. 

454. The difficulty of avoiding disputes merely about words. 
'H ycvvaLCL dvvafiLS rrji az/rtXoyt/cTjs rexyr}';. Aokovcti yap [xol ets 
aVTr]v /cat aKOvres epciriTrreti', /cat oiecrdaL ovk ept^eip, aXXa 6ta- 
XeyecrdaL, dca ro p-rj SwacrOaL Kar CLdy) Statpou/.tej'ot to Xeyop.evov 
etncTKOTreiVy aXXa, Kar avTO to ovo/ta, 5lo3K€lv rov Xex^cpTos rrjp 
epapTLoxTLP, epidi ov dtaXe/CTW Trpos aXXT^Xous xpwp,e?^ot. 

457. AreXy] rov yeXoLov.] An allusion to some passage of a 
poet ; and also to some comick writer, perhaps Aristophanes or 
Epicrates, who had ridiculed this institution. 
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(the secret management of which is known to them 
alone) that the best and bravest of the men may be 
paired with women of like qualities, and that those, 
who are less fit to breed, may come together very 
seldom. 

P. 460. Neither fathers nor mothers are to know 
their own children, which, when born, are to be con- 
veyed to a separate part of the city, and there (so 
many of them as the magistrate shall choose) to be 
brought up by nurses appointed for that purpose. 

The time of propagation to be limited, in the men 
from thirty years of age to fifty-five, in the women 
from twenty to forty. No children born of parents 


NOTES. 

r. 458. The following is so just a description of the usual con- 
templations of indolent persons, especially if they have some 
imagination, that I cannot but transcribe it. 'Eaa-ov /xe iopracraL, 
(henrep 6t apyot rrju dLavoccLV eicjOao-Lv icmacrOaL eavTuv, otclv 
fxovoL 7rop€VCi}VTai.’ KaL yap 6 l tolovtol ttou, TpLJ/ e^evpeLi/ riva rpoirop 
ecrrac ri Cov eTndv/iovcTL, rovro irapevres, Iva fjffj Kapivcocn ^ov\evop.^voL 
irepi rov dvvarov, Kai p.rj, Oevres ws virapxov b f^ovXovraL^ rjdT] ra 
XoLTra dLaraTTovcTL, Kac xatpouct oiG^Lovres bia bpacrovcL yevopLeuoVf 
apyop /cat aXXws apyorepav Troiowres. 

460. This was actually the practice of Sparta, (Sec Plutarch 
in Lycurgo) where the old men of each tribe Sfitc in judgment 
on the new-born infants, and, if tbey were weakly or deformed, 
ordered them to bo cast into a deep cavern, near mount Tay- 
getus ! ! ! Thence also are borrowed tbo prohibition of gold 
and silver, the ^vaa-ina, or custom of eating together in publick, 
the naked exercises of the women, the community of goods, the 
general authority of the old men over the young, the simplicity 
of musick and of diet, the exemption of the soldiery from all 
other business, and most of the fundamental institutions in 
Plato’s repiiblick, as Plutarch observes in his Lycurgus. 
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under or above this term to be brought up, but ex- 
posed, and the parents severely censured; as are all 
who meet without the usual solemnities, and without 
the license of the magistrate. 

P. 461. All children, born within seven or ten months 
from the time any person was permitted to propagate, 
are to be considered as their own children : all that are 
born within the time, in which their parents are suffered 
to breed, are to regard each other as brethren. Mar- 
riage is to be prohibited between persons in these 
circumstances. 

P. 462. Partiality and dissension among the soldiery 
are prevented by these appointments. A fellow-feeling 
of pleasures and of pains is the strongest band of union 
which can connect mankind. 

P. 4GG. Children are to be carried out to war very 


NOTES. 

P. 473. 'Pti^avras ra l/uLaria.] It was tlio, custom of the Greeks, 
when they ijreparetl thems(4vcs for siuldeu action, to throw olf 
their pallium : so the (;horus in Aristophanes’s Irene, v. 728. 
Acharn. v. C2G. Lysistrat. GG3 and G87, and Tliesniophor. v. 
6G3, lay by their upper garment to dance the Parabasis. 

474. Epwri/cw,] Vid. p. 402 and 3G8. L. 3 and 2. 

Ih. '0 fxev ore (Tipcos.] This is imitated hy Ovid, do Arte 
Ainandi L. 2. v. 657. 

Noniinibus molliro licet mala ; fusoa voeetur, 

Nigrior Tllyrica cui pice sanguis erit, &.c. 
and by Lucretius, L. 4. v. 1150. “Nigra, fxeXixpoos, est Ac.” 
■Whence H. Stcplianns would correct this passagt;, and read for 
fjLGXayxXojpovs, /xeXtxpooa, but the true reading is /x^XLyXiopov. 
So Theocritus Idyll. 10. v. 26. 

'2,\ipav kclXgovtl tv Trarres, 

■ Icrxvav, aXLcmvarov' eyu Be /xop os geXixXwpov. 
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early, to see and to learn their intended profession, and 
wait on their parents in the field. 

P. 468. A soldier, who deserts his rank, or throws 
away his arms, is to be reduced to the rank of a 
mechanick : he, who is taken prisoner alive, is never to 
be ransomed. — The reward of the bravest. 

P. 469. It is not permitted to reduce a Greek to 
captivity, nor to strip the dead of any thing but of 
their arms, which are forbidden to be dedicated in the 
temples; it is not permitted to ravage the country 
farther than to destroy the year’s crop, or to burn the 
buildings. 

P. 472. The reason, why a state, thus instituted. 


NOTES. 

P. 474. ILepideovdi TOLs h^LovvcTLOL^,'} The Dionysia were cele- 
brated three times * a year at Athens, the AvdearrrjpLa in the 
month which took its name from them, and answers nearly to our 
February ; the AjjpaLa immediately afterwards in the same month, 
anciently called ArjvaLcov ; and the Aiowcna €v Acrrei, (particularly 
so named) between the eighth and eighteenth of Elaphebolion 
(or March), and once in the Pirmeus. All these were accom- 
panied with tragedies, comedies, and other musical entertain- 
ments. There were also Ta /car aypovs solemnized in the country 
in Posideon, or December. The Scholiast on Aristophanes, and 
some other authors, confound these with the Lenma, which were 
undoubtedly held in the city. 

Ib. Tcjv Kara Kw/xets.] We see therefore that chorusscs were 
performed in the milages on these festivals, as well as in the 
city. Isocrates indeed tells us, that the city was divided into 
Kw/zai, and the country into (Areopagit.) 


Sec the Past! Attici 'K<hv. Corsini V. 2. Biss. 13. and Spanheim. ad 
Ranas AristnpUan. in prcaninio, wlio imagines those in the Piraieus to Tbe the 
same with the Anthcstcria. 
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seems an impossibility. No people will ever be rightly 
governed, till kings shall be philosophers, or philo- 
sophers be kings. 

P. 474. The description of a genius truly philo- 
sophick. 

P. 476. The distinction of knowledge and opinion. 



DE REPUBLICA. 

BOOK VI. 

HEADS OF THE SIXTH DIALOaUE. 

Plato is no where more admirable than in this book : 
the thoughts are as just as they are new, and the elocu- 
tion is as beautiful as it is expressive ; it can never be 
read too often : but towards the end it is excessively 
obscure. 

P. 485. The love of truth is the natural consequence 
of a genius truly inclined to philosophy. Such a mind 
will be little inclined to sensual pleasures, and conse- 
quently will be temperate, and a stranger to avarice 
and to illiberality. 


NOTES ON THE OHEEK TEXT. 

P. 485. ovcrtas t7)s act ovaifjs, Kai (mt) Tr'kapoo/JLePTjs tutto yeve^ 
aetos KUL <p9opds.] Our general abstracted ideas, as they exist in 
the mind independent of matter which is subject to continual 
changes, were regarded by Plato as the solo foundations of 
knowledge, and emanations, as it were, from the divinity him- 
self. 

Ib. Of ideas independent of matter. To rw aKortjij KeKpa- 
pLGVOV, TO yiyvopLevov re Kai airoXkvpLevov, or to aLcrdrjrov, ai’e put 
in opposition to the ro votjtov^ to optws op, t} oocrta. Thus he 
calls pure speculative geometry, ^ rov aei optos ypwais. See Mr. 
Locke on the reality of our knowledge with regard to mathe- 
matical truths. L. 4. c. 4. s. 6. See also Be Ilepubl. L. 9. p. 585. 
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P. 486. SucIl a 'mind, being accustomed to the most 
extensive views of things and to the sublimest contem- 
plations, will contract an habitual greatness, and look 
down, as it were, with disregard on human life and on 
death, the end of it ; and consequently will possess the 
truest fortitude. Justice is the result of these virtues. 

Apprehension and memory are two fundamental 
qualities of a philosophick mind. 

P. 487. Such a genius is made by nature to govern 
mankind. 

Objection from experience: that, such as have 
devoted themselves to the study of philosophy, and 
have made it the employment of their maturer age, 
have turned out either very bad men, or entirely useless 
to society. 

P. 488. Their inutility, with regard to government, 
is allowed and accounted for. The comparison of a bad 
government to a ship, where the mariners have agreed 
to let their pilot have no hand in the steerage, but to 
take that task upon themselves. 


NOTKS. 

P. 488. il^v KaL pea fit].] Aristotle (Rhetor. L. 3. 121.) 

speaking of similes, mentions this of Plato ; rj ets rov 87 ]/jlop, 
6p.oLos pavKXrjpta, Lcrxvpea fiev, iwoKcaepca 5e. The imago seems 
borrowed from the Equites of Aristophanes. 

Ib. 'Oi ypatpeis rpayeXaepous.} The ligures of mixed animals, 
such as are seen in the grotesque ornameuts of the ancients' 
and imitated by the modern painters, kc. 

Ih Mi?re exovra aTroSa^ai.] Vid. Mcnonom, et Protagoram, 

Ib. Merecapoo-KOTTov.] Yid. Politicum, p. 209, and XenoT)h 
(Economic, p. 494. 496. ^ 
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P, 491. Those very endowments, before described as 
necessary to the philosophick mind, are often the ruin 
of it, especially when joined to the external advantages 
of strength, beauty, nobility, and wealth, when they 
light in a bad soil, and do not meet with their proper 
nurture, which an excellent education only can bestow. 

Extraordinary virtues and extraordinary vices are 
equally the produce of a vigorous mind : little souls 
are alike incapable of one or of the other. 

The corruption of young minds is falsely attributed 
to the sophists, who style themselves philosophers : it 
is the publick example which depraves them; the 
assemblies of the peo^Dle, the courts of justice, the 
camp, and the theatres, inspire them with false opinions, 
elevate them with false applause, and fright them with 
false infamy. The sophists do no more than confirm 
the opinions of the publick, and teach how to humour 
its passions and to flatter its vanities. 

P. 495. As few great geniuses have strength to 
resist the general contagion, but leave philosophy aban- 
doned and forlorn, though it is their own peculiar pro- 


NOTKS. 

P. 489. '0 TovTo KojuLT/zevcrajicei^os.] i.e. Simonides: "who, when 
liiswife asked him, Uorepoy yeveaOcn Kpurrov^ tXovctlov, tj cro(pov ; 
answered, lIXoucrio?/ ■ rovs yap cro(f>ous bpav eirt rats rojv TTXovaLwv 
OvpaLS diarpL^ovras. Aristot. Elictor. L. 2. p. 92. 

400. A7?7ot w5t?/os.] Vid. Syrapos. p. 206. 

493. H ALopLrjoeaL.} Vid. Erasiui Adagiii. 

494. Ea?/ Tts rjpcpia.] The two conversations with Alcihiades 
are an exiunple of this. 

495. Ek ro)v rex^cov.} This seems to be aimed at Protagoras, 
who was an ordinary countryman and a woodcutter. 
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Vince, the sophists step into their vacant place, assume 
t eir name and air, and cheat the people into an 
opinion of them. They are compared to a little old 
slave (worth money) dressed out like a bridegroom to 
marry the beautiful, but poor, orphan daughter of his 
deceased lord. 

P. 4:95. A description of the few of true genius who 
escape depravation, and devote themselves really to 
philosophy; which happens commonly either from 
some ill fortune, or from weakness of constitution. 
Ihe reason why they must necessarily be excluded 
from publick affairs, unless in this imaginary republick. 

P. 500. The application of these arguments to the 
proof of his former proposition, namely, that until 
prmces shall be philosophers or philosophers shall be 
princes, no state can be completely happy. 

P. 503. The therefore, are to be real philo- 

NOTES. 


P. 496. Tto 01 ^ 5 ,] Tills was the case with Pytha»-oras 
and other great men, particularly ivith Dion, Plato’s^ favourite 
scholar ; though I rather imagine, that this pait of the dialo-1 
was written before Dion’s banishment 

n. eeay..: Theages died before' Socrates, a very young 


497. Orar Kai This is a remarkable passage, as 

it shews the manner in which the Athenians usually studied 
plulosophy, and Plato’s judgment about it, which was directly 
opposite to the common pi^actice. ^ 

Ib. AT0,T^pwTa, -woXv MaXXov too 'Hpa/cXeire.on ^X.on, 
anfts ovK efawrorran] P. 498. E.s rov Does ho 

speak of some future state ? 

499 'Orav aor,; ^ Mowa.] So in the Philebus ; Twv ev Monir„ 

<pLK0(T0cpw fX€fiavT€v/j.€vcap iKaarore \oyo)v, p. 67. 
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sophers. The great difficulty is to find the requisite 
qualifications of mind united in one person. Quick- 
ness of apprehension and a retentive memory, vivacity 
and application, gentleness and magnanimity, rarely go 
together. 

P. 505. The idea of the supreme good is the founda- 
tion of philosophy, without which all acquisitions are 
useless. The cause of knowledge and of truth is com- 
pared to light ; truth, to the power which bodies have 
of reflecting light, or of becoming visible; and the 
sovereign good itself is compared to the ^ sun, the lord 
and father of light. 

P. 509. The author of being is superiour to all being. 

P. 510. There are different degrees of certainty in 
the objects of our understanding. ^ 

^ HarTjp /cat Ki/ptos. Yid. Plat. Epist. 6. et Epist. 2. p. 312. 
et Macroh. L. 1. c. 2. 

^ See Aristot. Metaphys. on these opinions of Plato, L. 1. 
p. 338. and L. 6. p. 365. 


NOTES. 

P. 499. Ez^ jSacrtXetats ovrcov utecrtz', t] ai/rots.] I do not doubt, 
but that this was meant as a compliment and incitement to the 
younger Dionysius (See Plato Epist. 7. p. 327), of whom both 
Dion and Plato had once entertained great hopes ; and I under- 
stand what follows, p. 502, AXXa jj^ev its iKavos yevopL^vos, &c. in 
the same manner. Hence it seems that this part of the dialogue 
was written after his first voyage to Sicily, and probably not 
long before his second, about Ul. 103, 1, when the elder Diony- 
sius was just dead. 

504. Tpirra eidr} bffi. 4. HoXtr. p. 439. et 

sequent. 

505. Oc/c exovcTL dei^aL ns ^povijcrts.^ Vid. Platonis Philebiim, 
passim. 
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HEABS OP THE SEVENTH BIALOGUE. 

P. 514. The state of mankind is compared to that 
of persons confined in a vast cavern from their birth, 
with their legs fettered, and with their heads so placed 
in a machine that they cannot turn them to the light, 
which shines full in at the entrance of the cave, nor 
can they see such bodies as are continually in motion, 
passing and repassing behind them, but only tlie 
shadows of them, as they fall on the sides of the grotto 
directly before their eyes. 

If any one should set them free from this confine- 
ment, oblige them to walk, and drag them from their 
cavern into open day, they would hang back or move 


NOTES ON THE GllEEK TEXT. 

P. 514. 'EiV Secr^ois.] Tlie luacliiiic called or 'KKolov, 

and tke XievreavpL'yyov ^v\ov, which served at once as a pillory 
and a pair of stocks, confining at the same time the head, arms, 
and legs of the prisoner, was commonly used in Greece. Bee 
Aristophan. Eqnites. v. 1045. 

Ib. To. TrcLpa4>paypia.Tci.'\ A screen or fence of tlirco or four 
feet in height, still in use round tlio stages of mountchanhs 
and jugglers. 
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with imwilliugncss or pain ; their eyes would bo dazzled 
with the brightness of each new object, and comprehend 
nothing distinctly • they would long for their shadows 
and darkness again, till, being more habituated to 
light, they would first be brought to gaze on the 
images of things reflected in the water, or elsewhere ; 
then on the bodies themselves ; then on the skies, on 
the stars and the moon, and gradually on the sun him- 
self, whom they would learn to be the source and the 
author of all these beautiful appearances. 

If any thing should induce one of these persons to 
descend again into his native cavern, his eyes would 
not for a long time be reconciled to darkness, his old 
fellow-prisoners would treat him as stupid and blind, 
would say that he had spoiled his eyes in those upper 
regions, and grow angry with him, if he proposed to 
set them at liberty. 

P. 519. An early good education is the only thing 
which can turn the eyes of our mind from the darkness 
and uncertainty of popular opinion to the clear light 
of truth. It is the interest of the publick neither to 
sufter unlettered and unphilosophick minds to meddle 
with government, nor to allow men of knowledge to 
give themselves up for their whole life to contemplation, 
as the first will have no principle to act upon, and the 
others no practice nor inclination to business. 

P, 522. The use of the mathematicks,^ in education, 
is principally to abstract the mind from sensible and 

^ Aritliniclic'k and gc,‘onietry, to which studies astronomy, 
and the, mathematical musick, and lastly logick to crown the 
whole, arc to succeed. Sec also Phileh. p. hS and 61 . 
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material objects, and to turn it to contemplate certain 
general and immutable truths whence it may aspire to 
the knowledge of the supreme good, who is immutable, 
and is the object only of the understanding. 

The great improvement of a mind versed in these 
sciences which quicken and enlarge the apprehension, 
and inure us to intense application, and what arc their 
practical uses, particularly in military knowledge, is 
eloquently described. 

P. 537. The d>nAafC€s are to be initiated in mathe- 
matical knowledge and studies before seventeen, and 
for three years more are to be confined to their con- 
tinual and necessary 1 exercises of the body, that is, 
till about twenty years of age ; they are not to enter 
upon logick till after thirty, in which they are to 
continue five years. 

Knowledge is not to be implanted in a free-born 
mind by force and violence, but by gentleness accom- 
panied with art and by every kind of ^ invitation. 

The dangerous situation of the mind, wlien it is 
quitting the first prejudices of education and has not 

^ "When they are to he presented with a general view of the 
scivinces, of which they have hitherto tasted separately, and are 
to compare them all together. 

2 Among which honour is the most prevailing. See p. 551. 

NOTES. 

P. 531. AAa^o?/aa? xopScoy.] Terms of art used by the pro- 
fessed musicians. 

Ib, Tou Trpooc/iiov.] A musical prelude to introduce a more re- 
gular composition, called 6 Nojuos* “Oi/AT^ cantus cst, et citharmdi 
pauca ilia, qiite, aiitequam Icgitimum carmen inchoont, emcrendi 
favoris gratiS, camuit, prooemium vocaverunt.” Quintil. L. 4. 
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yet discovered the true principles of action, is here 
admirably described. It is compared to a youth 
brought up in affluence (and surrounded by flatterers) 
by persons who have passed hitherto for his parents, 
but are not really so; when he has found out the 
imposition, he will neglect those whom he has hitherto 
obeyed and honoured, and will naturally incline to the 
advice of his flatterers, till he can discover those per- 
sons to whom he owes his duty and his birth. 

The levity, the heat, and the vanity of our first 
youth make it an improper time to be trusted with 
reasoning and disputation, which is only fit for a mind 
grown cooler and more settled by years ; as old age 
on the other hand weakens the apprehension, and 
renders us incapable of application. 

From thirty-five to fifty years of age the ^v\aK€<5 
are to be obliged to administer the publick affairs, and 
to act in the inferiour offices of the magistracy ; after 
fifty they are to be admitted into the highest philosophy, 
the doctrine of the supreme good, and are in their turn 
to submit to bear the superiour offices of the state. 


NOTES. 

c. 7. Yid. et de Logibus, L. 3. p. 700. No,ccous de {avro rovro 
r’ ovvofxa) eKoXovv, ojdriv d?y rtva erepav' eireXeyop de Kai Kidapbi- 
diKovs. And in L. 4. p. 722. Kat dr] rrov codrjs 

Xeyo/Jievwv No/xwj/, /cat TrcLffrjs pLovcrrjSf rrpooLp.LO. dav/xacrrcjs earrov’ 
dacrpLeva rrpoKeLTaL. 

p. 540. Ae/cerwi/.] This is imdoubtcdly a false reading for 
e^r]KovTaeTCjov or elddofiriKovraeTuv ; so that, till some MSS. 
inform us better, wo must remain in the dark as to the age, 
when Plato would permit his statesmen to retire wholly from 
the world. 



DE EEPUBLICA. 

BOOK YIIL 


HEADS OF THE EIGHTH DIALOGHE. 

Plato here resumes the subject -which he had drojiped 
at the end of the fourth book. (p. 445.) 

P. 544. Four distinct kinds of government are 
enumerated, which deviate from the true form, and 
gradually grow worse and worse: namely, 1. the 
timocracy, (so he calls the Laccdsemonian or Cretan 
constitution,) 2 . the oligarchy, 3. the democracy, and 
4. tyi'anny : they are produced by as many different 
corruptions of the mind and manners of the inhabitants. 

P. 545. The change from the true aristocracy (or 
constitution of Plato's republick) to a timocracy is 
described. Every thing, which has had a beginning, 

NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 544. 'H KpvTLfcv.] Lyciirgus borrowed ]iis constitution 
from that of the Cretans, as Herodotus, Strabo, Plutarch, and 
other writers, allow ; and it is plain, that Plato thought it the 
best form of government that any where existed, wlhch seems 
iiuleed to^have been the general opinion of the greatest men in 
Greece : y vtto ttoWojp eiraLvovjjLevTj. 

546. XaXeTTov fiev KLvriOTjyat.] He here assumes a more concise 
and figured diction, and lays aside the familiar air of conver- 
sation. 
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is subject to corruption. The introduction of property, 
and the division of land among the ^vXaices, The 
encroachment on the liberty of the inferiour part of 
the commonwealth. Secret avarice and love of plea- 
sure are the consequence of private property. The 
neglect of musick and of letters. The preference 
given to the exercises of the body. The prevalence of 
the irascible over the rational part of the soul. 

The character of a citizen in such a state and the 
origin of such a character are described. 

P. 550. The mutation of a timocracy into an olig- 
archy, where none are admitted to the honours and 
offices of the commonwealth, who do not possess a 
certain proportion of propierty. The progress of avarice 


NOTES. 

P. 547. Xpva-oOy.] Yid. L. 3. p. 414. et Hesiod. Oper. et 
Dies. v. 109. 

Ib. U€pLoi.Kovs KaL oLKCTas.] The Lacedsemonians gave the 
name of UepLotKOL to their subjects, the inhabitants of Laconia, 
who were not Spartans. As they were used, I imagine, hardly 
enough by their superiours, and had no share in the govern- 
ment, many authors do not distinguish them from the Heilotaj, 
who were absolutely slaves ; yet, in reality, they seem to have 
been on a distinct footing, being reckoned free men, and em- 
ployed by the Spartan government to command such troops as 
they often sent abroad, consisting of Heilotoe, to whom they 
had given their liberty. The UepiotKOL likewise seem to have had 
the property of lands, for when Lycurgus divided the country 
into thirty thousand portions, and gave nine thousand of them 
to the Spartans, to whom did the other twenty-one thousand 
portions belong, unless to the HepLoiKOL ? who else should people 
the hundred cities, besides villages, which wore once in Laconia ? 
It is plain, also, that the UcpioucoL served in war, as oTrXirat, or 
heavy-armed foot, which the Pleilotai never did : see Thucy- 

VOL. IV, S 
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NOTES ON ELATO. 


IS the cause of this alteration. Such a state is always 
ivided into two (always at enmity among themselves) 
the rich and the poor, which is the cause of its weak- 
ness. The alienation of property, which is freely per- 
mitted by the wealthy for their own interest, will still 
grease the disproportion of fortune among the citizens. 
The ill consequences of prodigality, and of its attendant 
extreme poverty, in a state. The poor are compared 

to drones m a bee-hive, some with stings and some 
■Without. 

P. 552. The gradual transition of the mind from the 
love of honour to the love of money. 

When a young man has seen the misfortunes which 
ambition has brought upon his own family, as fines 
banishment, confiscation, and even death itself, adver- 
sity and fear will break his spirit and humble his parts 
which he will now apply t o raise a fortune by securer 

notes. 

dides, L. 4. p. 238. and in the battle of Plat'Bi' Wav^ i <■ 
.ays, there were ten thousand Laeedienioni”f of Sf 
housand were Spartans; it follows, that the otw i h‘r 
sand were Uepioim, for he mentions the Heilotai bv tliemonl 
aslight-armed troops in number thirtX ttonI 
seven to each Spartan, (L. 9 e 291 - a,,,! ^ f ^ 
distinguishes the 'T itai. / 'i ' ’ Xenophon plainly 

from the but exoludel 

free), the H.filotrand tl e W 

RepuW. 289. and Gimo. Hist.rTp Laoedismon. 

Panegyr. and in Panathenaio. n afo Tl ^ Isocrates in 
slaves, who cultivaf-pd fho I tt* ^ their 

.-irt “'•.r 

P.548. TXaviccavos Tovrov.'] Somethinff nf » • . 

ambition may he seen in Xeipho^ ! ^^ 0 !^^^ ^ 
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metliods, by the slow and secret arts of gain : his 
rational faculties and nobler passions will be subjected 
to his desire of acquisition, and he will admire and 
emulate others only in proportion as they possess the 
great object of his wishes : his passion for wealth will 
keep down and suppress in him the love of pleasure 
and of extravagance, which yet, for want of philosophy 
and of a right education, will continue alive in his 
heart and exert itself, when he can find an opportunity 
to satisfy it by some secret injustice at the expense of 
others. 

P. 555. The source of a democracy : namely, when 
the meaner sort, increasing with a number of men of 
spirit and abilities, reduced to poverty by extravagance 
and by the love of pleasure, begin to feel their own 
strength, and compare themselves to the few wealthy 
persons who compose the government, whose body and 

NOTES. 

P. 553. XafiaL evOev.] An allusion to those statues or bas- 
reliefs, where some king, or conqueror, is represented with captive 
nations in chains sitting at his feet ; as in that erected to the 
honour of Justinian in the Hippodrome at Constantinople. See 
Antholog. L. 4. Tit. 4. Epigr. 2. 

Ib. Tiapas re. ] The usual dross of the king and nobility of 
Persia. So Cyrus (in Xenoph. Anab. p. 147.) presents to Syen- 
nesis king of Cilicia, Ittitov "x.pvo'o'xjxKt-vov, kul arpeirTop xpvaovvj 
Kai \f/€\\La, Kac cLKLvaKrjv xpno-oDv, Kai crok-qv TLepaLK-qVj Stopct d 
vofiL^eraL irapa (Sctcnkevcn rLpLia. The tiara was a cap, like the 
Phrygian bonnet (Herodot. Polymn. c. 61.) common to all the 
Modes and Persians ; the royal family (Xenoph. Cyropsed. L. 8. 
p. 127.) alone wore a sash or diadem wreathed round it, which 
formed a sort of turband ; the king himself was distinguished 
by the top or point of his tiara which was upright, whereas 
all others had it bending down. 
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mind are weakened by their application to nothing but 
to the sordid arts of lucre. The change of the consti- 
tution. The way to the magistracy laid open to all, 
and decided by balloting. A lively picture of the 
Athenian commonwealth. 

P. 558. The distinction between our necessary and 
unnecessary desires, is stated ; when the latter prevail 
over the former by indulgence, and by keeping bad 
company, they form a democratick mind. The descrip- 
tion of such a soul, when years have somewhat allayed 
the tumult and violence of its passions ; it is the sport 
of humour and of caprice, inconstant in any 2}iirsuit, 
and incapable of any resolution. 

P. 562. When liberty degenerates into extreme 
license and anarchy, the democracy begins to tend 
towards tyranny. The picture of the Athenian govern- 
ment and manners is continued with great force and 
severity : where youth assumes the authority and de- 
cisiveness of age, and age mimicks the gaiety and 
pleasures of youth ; where women and slaves are upon 
the same footing with their husbands and masters ; and 
where even the dogs and horses march directly onwards, 
and refuse to give way to a citizen. The common 
mutation of things from one extreme to anotlier. 

NOTJiS. 

P. 563. *Ot euivrjfxevoL.I Twf' 8ov\o}jf 5'av Kat to)v [iGTOLKm TrX^tcTTrj 
euTLV kdy^V'QCTLV aKoXacTLa, Kai ovre Trara^at avroOi^ ovre 

ijTe/co-T'ija-erai aoc 6 SovXos. (Xcnoph. Athcu. Kespubl. p. 403.) 

565. aXr]9c>)s oXiyapxLKOL.} Eo-n iraa-y yjj to (SeXncrTOu 
GvavTLov rrj 8rifxoKpaTL(}. Xeuojdi. nt supra. 

Ib. Aio? rov Au/catoy.] Pausaiuas speaks of this mysterious 
solemnity performed on the most ancient altar in G-recco. 
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P. 564. The division of those who bear sway in a 
democracy into three kinds : 1. the busy, bold, and 
active poor, who are ready to undertake and execute 
any thing; 2. the idle and insignificant poor, who 
follow the former, and serve to make a number and a 
noise in the popular assemblies ; and 3. the middling 
sort who earn their bread by their labour, and have 
naturally little inclination to publick affairs, nor are 
easily brought together, but when allured by the hopes 
of some gain, yet, when collected, are the strongest 
party of all. The conversion of a demagogue into a 
tyrant, from necessity and from fear, the steps which 
ho takes to attain the supreme power, the policy of 
tyrants, and the misery of their condition, . are excel- 
lently described. 

P. 568. The accusation of the tragick poets, as in- 
spiring a love of tyranny, and patronized by tyrants ; 
they are encouraged also in democracies, and are little 
esteemed in better governments. 


NOTES. 

P. 566. Tor lipoLcroj,} See Herodotus, L. 1. c. 55. 

567. Bws av firire <j!)t\wr.] Compare this description with the 
Hicro of Xenophon ; it is, in almost every step, a picture of the 
politicks and way of life of the elder Dionysius. 

568. OvK eros i] re TpcLycodccL.'l This is spoken ironically. 

Ih. Xo(/)ot Tvpavvot,.] A line from the Antigone of Euripides. 

569. Meyas pieyaXojarL.] Alluding to Homer, Odyss. fi. v. 
4.0. speaking of Achilles : 

Su de (TTpo<paXLyyi kovltjs 
Keio-o iJ.eyas pieyaXojcrrLf XeXao-^ueros iTTTrocrurator. 



DE EEPUBLICA. 

BOOK IX. 


HEADS OF THE NINTH DIALOGUE. 


P. 571. The worst and most lawless of our unneces- 
sary desires are described, which are particularly active 
in sleep, when we go to our repose after drinking 
freely, or eating a full meal. 

P. 572. The transition of the mind from a demo- 
cratick to a tyrannical constitution. Debauchery and 
(what is called) love are the great instruments of this 
change. Lust and drunkenness, names for two different 
sorts of madness, between them produce a tyrant. 

P- 573. Our desires from indulgence grow stronger 
and more^ numerous. Extravagance naturally leads to 
want, which will be supplied either by fraud or by 
violence. 

P. 575. In states, in which there are but a few jicrsons 
of this turn, and the body of the people are uncorrupted, 


NOTES ON THE GHEEXC TEXT. 

P. 671. Tis exv-l Cicero cites and translates this 

whole passage. De Divinatione, L. 1. c. 30. those notions seem 
boil owed from the Pythagoreans. 

675. M^rpis.] A Cretan expression, moaning the oomitrv of 
one 3 mother. j 
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they usually leave their own country, and enter into 
the guards of some foreign prince, or serve him in his 
wars : or, if they have not this opportunity, they stay 
at home and turn informers, false evidences, highway- 
men, and housebreakers, cut-purses, and such charac- 
ters ; but, if they are numerous and strong, they form 
a party against the laws and liberties of the people, set 
at their head commonly the worst among them, and 
erect a despotick government. 

The behaviour of a tyrannical nature in private 
life ; unacquainted with friendship, always domineering 
over, or servilely flattering, his companions. 

P. 577. The comparison between a state enslaved, 
and the mind of a tyrant. The servitude, the poverty, 
the fears, and the anguish of such a mind are described ; 
and it is proved to be the most miserable of human 
creatures. 

P. 579. The condition of any private man of fortune, 
who has fifty or more slaves. Such a man with his 
effects, wife and family, supposed to be separated 
from the state and his • fellow -citizens (in which his 
security consists), and placed in a desert country at 

NOTES. 

P. 577. ‘Os av dvvriraL tt ? diavot-q,.] Plato himself is doubtless 
the person ; and qualified for the office by his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the younger Dionysius. 

578. 'Os av TvpavvLKos (jov.I Plavc a care of inserting any 
negative particle here, as H. Stcplianus would do, which would 
totally (h‘.Htroy the sense. Plato’s meaning is, that a tyrannical 
mind, when it has attained to the height of power, must make 
its possessor worse, and consequently more miserable, than while 
ho remained in a private condition. 
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some distance, surrounded with a people, who look 
upon it as a crime to enslave one’s fellow-creatures, 
and are ready to favour any conspiracy of his servants 
against him : how anxious and how intolerable would 
be his condition ! Such, and still worse, is that of a 
tyrant. 

P. 581. The pleasures of knowledge and of philo- 
sophy are proved to be superiour to those wdiicli result 
from honour or from gain, and from the satisfaction of 
our appetites. The wise man, the ambitious man, the 
man of wealth and pleasure, will each of them give the 
preference to his favourite iDursuit, and will undervalue 
that of the others ; but experience is the only proper 
judge which can decide the question, and the wise man 
alone possesses that experience; the necessity of his 
nature must have acquainted him with the pleasure 
which arises from satisfying our appetites. Honour 
and the publick esteem will be the consequence of his 
life and studies, as well as of tlie opulent or of the 


NOTES. 

P. 578. AvdpaToocL TrevryjKopra.] Tlio more woalthy Greeks 
had very large families of slaves. In Athens the nuniher of slaves 
was to that of citizens as 20 to 1 : the latter heiog about 21,000, 
the former, 400,000. Mnaso of Phocis, a friend of Aristotle, 
had 1000 slaves, or more, as had likewise Nieias, the famous 
Athenian. In Corinth, there were reckoned 4(50,000 slaves : at 
iEgina, above 4-70,000: and many a Koman had in his own 
service ahovo 20,000 : this was a computation made 01. 110. hy 
Demetrius Phalcreus. See Atheufcus from the Chronicle of 
Ctesiclcs, L. 6. p. 272. and Xenophon irepc llpoaodojp. p. 540. 

579. Implies curiosity, and an eager love of novel- 

ties ; and is the same with regard to the eye, that lifpiorishnoss 
is to the taste. 
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ambitious man; so that he is equally qualified with 
them to judge of their pleasures, but not they of his, 
which they have never experienced. 

P. 584. Most of our sensual joys are only a cessa- 
tion from uneasiness and pain, as are the eager hopes 
and expectations which attend them. A fine image is 
drawn of the ordinary life of mankind, of their sordid 
pursuits, and of their contemptible passions. 

P. 588. The recapitulation, and conclusion, that the 
licight of injustice and of wickedness is the height of 
misery. 

P. 590. The intention of all education and laws is 
to subject the brutal part of our nature to the rational. 
A scheme of life, worthy of a philosophick mind, is 
laid down. 


NOTES. 

P. 583, 'KdovT) TLs eaKLaypa,(f>7]iii€V7}.'] An expression borrowed 
perhaps from lieraclitns or Parmenides. 

592. 'By ovpavu.] That is, in the idea of the divinity: see 
the beginning of the following (the 10th) book. Diogenes 
Laertius tilludes to this passage in his epitaph on Plato ; 

* noXtv rjKvOeVf 7]v rrod' iavreo 
E/crtcre, kul dairedct) Ztjvos €VLdpv(Ta.To. 



DE EEPUBLICA. 

BOOK X. 


HEADS OF THE TENTH DIALOGUE. 

P. 595. Plato’s apology for himself. His reasons 
for banishing all imitative ^ poetry from his repiiblick : 
1. because it represents things not as they really are, 
but as they appear ; 2. the wisdom of the poets is not 
equal to their rejiutation ; 3. there is no example of a 
state having been better regulated, or of a war better 
conducted, or of an art improved, by any poet’s instruc- 
tions ; and 4. there is no plan of education laid down, 
no sect, nor school founded, even by Homer and the 
most considerable of the poets, as by the philosophers. 

1 Y. L. 3. p. 392. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 595. Plato professes a great admiration, oven from a 
child, for Homer, but yet is forced to exclude him from his 
commonwealth, ov yap irpo ye t 7)% aXyjdeLas TLprjreos av7]p. Tins 
Greeks had carried their admiration for Homer to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm in Plato’s time : it was he (they said) who first 
had formed Greece to knowledge and liumanity ; {TeTraLSevKe 
r7]i/''EiX\ada, p. 606.) and that in him were contained all the 
arts, all morality, politicks, and divinity, p. 678. 

599. Xapuvdav Charondas was of Cataiia in Sicily, 

and gave his laws to that city, and to others of Chalcidick 
foundation in the island, and also to Rhegium in Italy ; (see 
Bentley on Phalaris, p. 364, &c.) these laws were calculated Jbr 
an aristocracy. 
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P. 602. Their art concurs with the senses to deceive 
us and to draw off the mind from right reason, it ex- 
cites and increases the empire of the passions, enervates 
our resolution, and seduces us by the power of ill 
example. 

P. 604. The passions and vices are easy to imitate 
by reason of their variety ; but the cool, uniform, and 
simple character of virtue is very difficult to draw, so 


NOTES. 

P. 600. Ets rexvas.] Thales is said to have discovered the 
annual course of the sun in the ccliptick, and to have made 
several improvements in astronomy and geometry. To Ana- 
charsis is ascribed the invention of anchors, and of the potter’s 
wheel. See Diog. Laertius. 

Ib. UvdayopGLOp.] The Pythagorean sect was in high repute 
in Plato’s time, while Archytas, Philolaus, Lysis, Echecrates, 
and others, supported it ; but it seems to have declined 
soon after, for Aristoxenus mentions these latter, whom he re- 
membered, as the last of any note. Yid. Diog. Laert. L. 8. 
sect. 46. — Aristoxenus flourished about thirty years after Plato’s 
death. 

Ib. Tou ovopLaros.] The name signifies a lover of flesh -meat : 
but Callimachus (Epig. 6.) and Strabo (L. 14.) and Eustathius 
(ad Horn. II. B. p. 250.) write it Creophylus. He was a Samian, 
who entertained Homer at his house ; and wrote a poem, called 
OtxaXias aXojcns, which some attributed to Homer himself. 

607. Ti Xaicepv^a, &c.] Fragments of poets against philosophy. 

608. E/i.j 8 \ei/'as /xot /cat 6av/ji.aaas enre, Ma At’ ovk eycjye.'] Is 
it possible that the immortality of the soul should be a doctrine 
so unusual, and so little known at Athens, as to cause this sur- 
prise in Glauco ? — In the Phtedo too, Cebes treats this point in 
the same manner : Ta de irepi ttjs ^vx^js ToWyjv aTnarLav Trapex^i 
TOLS avOpcoTTOLSj fJLT], €7r€L5av airaWcLyr} rov coj/Maros, ouS'a/tou ert 
•?5* &c. Ovk 0 X 17775 Trapafivdias dcLTciL Kv.i Trtcrrewj, cos eerrt 
UTTodavovTOS Tov avSpcvTTOVy Acat Tiva dvvajiLv ex^L /cat (ppoprjcri.y. p. 70. 
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as to toiicli or delight a theatre, or any other mixed 
asseinhly of men. 

P. 607. The power of numbers and of expression 
over the soul is great, which renders poetry more par- 
ticularly dangerous. 

P. 608. Having shewn that virtue is most eligible 
on its own account, even when destitute of all external 
rewards, he now comes to explain the happiness which 

NOTES. 

P. 611. 'Ciairep ol rov daXarriov TXavKOv opoovre^.] Ho speaks 
as if tins divinity were sometimes actually visible to seafaring 
men, all covered with sea-weed and shells. 

Ib. UavTL paXKov dTjptcj.] And so he is described by Ovid, 
who says of Scylla, 

Tuta loco, monstrumne, densne, 

Ille sit, ignorans, admiratnrque colorem, 

CsEsarieinque humcros siibjectaque terga tegciitcin, 
Ultimaque excipiat quod tortilis inguina piseis. 

Mctain. L. 13. v. 913. 

And he tolls her ; 

Non ego prodiginm, non sum fera bcllua, Yirgo, 

Sum Deus, inqiiit, aqiue. 

613. Atto T 03 P Karo:.] Prom the place of starling at tbe loWT'.r 
end of the stadium : ra avco, the upper end, whence they nui 
back again. 

Ib. Ta tora e-m reap copLcjv.] A metaphor, taken from horses, 
and other animals, which let their cars drop, when tluy arc 
tired, and over-driven. 

GU. The story of Er, the Pamphylian, who, when he bad 
lain twelve days dead in appearance on the field of battle, ami 
was placed on the fiincral pile, came to life again, and related 
all he had scon in the other world. The judgment of souls, 
their progress of a thousand years through the regions of bliss 
or of misery, the ctormil pimishment of tyrants, and of others 
guilty of enormous crimes, in Tartarus, the spindle of Neces- 
sity, which turns the eight splieres, and the employment of her 
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waits upon it in another life, as well as in the present. 
The immortality of the soul and a state of future re- 
wards and of future punishments are asserted. 


NOTES. 

three daughters, the Fates,- are all described, with the allotment 
and choice of lives (either in human bodies, or in those of brute 
animals) permitted to those spirits, who are again to appear on 
earth ; as of Orpheus who chooses that of a swan, Ajax of a lion, 
Thersites of a monkey, Ulysses that of an obscure private man, 
&c. their passage over the river Lethe is also mentioned. The 
whole fable is finely written. 

Milton alludes to the spindle of Necessity in his entertain- 
ment called the A^xades. Yirgil has also imitated many parts 
of the fable in his sixth iEneid, and Tully in the S omnium 
Scipionis. See Macrob. L. 1. c. 1. 

P. 614. Ton ApjULevLov.] It appears from Plutarch that the 
right reading is 'kpixoviov, the son of Harmonius. Pint. Sympos. 
L. 9. Probl. 7. 

616. liXa/cariji^ re Kac ro ayKKrrpov.] Yid. P. Bellonium Lat. 
Keddit. a C. Clusio, L. l.^c. 46, where he describes the Greek 
manner of spinning, which seems to be the same exactly that 
it was of old. “Attractilis herba (qum ex usii nomen ha bet) 
fusi vicein illis prfebet ; ejus enim caulis rectus cst et Ifcvis, 
tanquam arte expolitus esset. In ejus penuria bacillo minimi 
digit! crassitiom non mtpiante, aequalis ubique crassitudinis, 
utuntur, cui ferrum hamuli piscatorii modo efformatum inligunt, 
ut ilium comprehendat, e quo fusus dcqieiulcat. Ycrticillum 
{<t<I}ov5v'Kos) solummodo excogitatum est, ad ilia cominodiiis 
ducenda, atque ut fuso pondus addat ; dimidiato pyro in binas 
partes per medium sccto simile est, per medium perforatum est : 
hoc superiori fusi parti infigunt, inferiore fusi parte deorsuui 
Xiropendente.” 

621. IlepLayeLpopLevoL.] Head, llepLayopievoL. 


THE END OE THE TENTH AND LAST BOOK. 



DE LEGIBUS. 


HEPI NOMfiN. 

Plat. Op. Serrani, Vol. 2. p. 624. 

The persons of the dialogue are Clinias, a Cretan of 
Gnossus, and two strangers, who are his guests, the one 
a Lacedsemonian, called Megillus, the other an Athenian, 
who is not named, but who appears by the character 
and sentiments, to be Plato himself. (See Diog. Laert. 
L. 3. sect. 52.) ] 

They are, all three, men far advanced in years, and 
as they walk ^ or repose themselves in the fields under 
the shade of ancient cypress trees, which grew to a 

^ As Cicero had taken Plato for his model in liis hooks do 
Pepuhlicd, so he had also in those Do Legihiis. “ Visne igitur, 
nt file Crete cnin Clinid et cum Lacedeemonio Mogillo aistivo, 
quemadmodum describit, die in cupressetis Cnossiorum et spatiis 
sylvestribus crebr6 insistens, interdum acquicscens, do institiitis 
rcrum publicarum et de optnmis Legibns disputat : sic nos inter 
has procerissimas populos in viridi opacaque ripd inambulantes, 
turn autem residentes, quairamus iisdom de rebus aliqiiid uberius 
quam forensis nsus dcsiderat.” L. 1. c. 5. (N. B. The Gnossians put 
the cypress tree, which was a principal ornament of their country, 
on the reverse of their silver coins. See Fulv. XJrsiniis. ) Tully 
also confines his discourse to the length of a summer’s day, in 
imitation of Plato. .See De Legib. L. 2. c. 27. V. Platozi. de 
Legib. L. 3. p. 653. and L. 4. p. 722. 
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great bulk and beauty in the way, that led from the 
city of Gnossus to the temple and grotto of Jupiter, 
(where Minos was believed to have received his laws 
from the god himself) they enter into conversation on 
the policy and constitution of the Cretans. 

There is no prooemium nor introduction to the dia- 
logue, as there is to most of Plato’s writings. I speak 
of that kind of prooemium usual with Plato, which 
informs us often of the occasion and of the time of the 
dialogue, and of the characters of the persons intro- 
duced in it. In reality the entire four first books of 
“ the Laws ” are but introductory to the main subject, 
as he tells us himself in the end of the fourth book. p. 
722. 



DE LEGIBUS, 

BOOK 1. 


HEADS OF THE FIEST DIALOGUE. 

P. 625. The institutions of Minos wero principally 
directed to form the citizens to war. The great ad- 
vantages of a people siiperiour in military skill over 
the rest of mankind are stated.^ Every people is 
naturally in a state of war with its neighbours ^ ; even 

1 Xenophon makes the following observation : EXeu^epias 
opyapa kcll evdaL/xovias ttjv TroXe/j.LKrjy €7ncrT7]/j.7]y /cat /teXerij// 6l QeoL 
TOLS apOpccTTOLS aTreSsL^av — rots aei eyyurarci} tojv ottXcoz/ oven, 
roi/roi? /cat OLKaorara eerrev a av (SovXojvrai. Cyropfed. L. 7. p. 
5f9. See also Ep)horiis ap. Strab. L. 10. p. 480. 

^ riao-ats Tpo? Tracras ras ttoXgls iroXepLos aKTjpVKros Kara (pvcnv 
ecTTt. These are the original expressions in this place. 


NOTES ON THE GNEEK TEXT. 

P. 625. Ta ^va-ama.] These assemblies wore styled by the 
Cretans A.vdpe'ta (or rather Aydpta, see Aristot. in Polit. L. 2. c. 
10.) as they were also by the Laccdreinonians, who changed th(i 
name to chtStrta. (Strabo L. 10. p. 4S8). The manner ot coii- 
diictixig them may be seen at largo from Ilosiadas’s history of 
that country in Atheiiams, L. 4. p. 143. 

Ib. ATToXXwz/a,] See Plutarch, in Lyenrgo. 

Jb. Ai’evvarov erovs.] Sen the Minos of Plato, and Strabo. 
L. 10. p. 476. ct L. 16. p. 762. 
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particular cities, nay private families are in a like 
situation within themselves, where the better and more 
rational part are always contending for that superiority, 
which is their due, over the lower and the less reason- 
able. An internal war is maintained in the breast of 
each particular man who labours to subdue himself by 
establishing the empire of reason over his passions and 
his desires. 

P. 628. A legislator, who makes it the great end of 
his constitution to form the nation to war, is shewn to 
be inferiour to him who reconciles the members of it 
among themselves, and prevents intestine tumults and 
divisions. 

P. 631. The view of the true lawgiver is to train 


NOTES. 

P. 625. 'H Tu:v 0erraXa?i/.] Yid. Menoncm, p. 70. et Plero- 
dotum. L. 7. p. 268. 

Ib. yap avo)p,(x\os.] “ Quoniam adeo frequentes in CretS* 
sunt montes, rara sunt istic campestria.” P. Belloiiius, L. 1. 
c. 5. Quoique la Caiidie soit iin riche pais — les deux tiers de 
ce royaume ne sent que des montagnes seches, pelees, desagre- 
ables, oscarpoes, taillces a plomb, et plus propres pour des chevres 
que pour des hommcs. ” Tournefort, Lett. 2. p. 109. vol, 1. 

Ib. Twj/ 56 ro^wj/.] Yid. Ephorum ap. Strabonem fuse. L. 
10. p. 480. “Cretenses etiam hodio (circ. A.D. 1550.) veterem 
consuetudinem sequentes naturae impulsu, Scythico arcu se 
exercere solent. Quin et ipsi pueri in incunabulis si irascantur 
et ejulent, ostenso illis arcu aut sagitt^ in manus datd, pla- 
cantur ; propterea ipsos etiam Turcas arcus jaculatione super- 
ant.” Bellonius, L. 1. c. 5. Which is confirmed by Tourne- 
fort, who was there one hundred and fifty years after Belon. 
See Lett. 2. p. 100. Y. 1. 

626. Q 5ei6.] Yid. Menonem, p. 99. et Aristot. Eth. 
Nichom. L. 7. c. 1. 


VOL. IV. 
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the mind and manners of his people to the virtnes in 
their order, that is, to wisdom, to tem23erance, and to 
jnstice, and, in the fourth place, to valour. The 


NOTES. 

P. 629. ITpo? Tov TTokeiiov juaXicrra.] Yet this was Plato’s 
real judgment concerning tlie constitutions of Minos and of 
Lycurgns, as may be seen by bis description of a timocracy, in 
tlie eighth book Be Republ. p. 548. 

Ib. AiapavTEs de €u.] The Spartans, when they passed 
the frontier of their own state to enter into the territory of an 
enemy, always performed sacrifice, which was called ra dca- 
^arrjpLa Bveiv ; and if the victims proved inauspicious, they 
retired, and gave over their enterprise. This sense of the 
word dia^yjvoLL seems peculiar to that people. 

Ib. Tdov fiLO’dofpopojv,'] In Plato’s time (about 01. 106,) and 
soon after, the intestine tumults in the Greek cities, joined to 
a sort of fashion, which prevailed, of going to seek their fortune 
in a foreign service, had so depopulated Greece, that Isocrates 
tells Philip of Macedon, that he might form a better and 
stronger army out of these mercenaries, than he. could out of the 
citizens themselves, who continued in their own country. The 
sti’ength of the Persian king’s armies was entirely composed of 
these Greeks, as was that of his enemies also the kings of 
Egypt, and of Cyprus, and the revolted vicc-roys in Asia 
Minor. They w^ere also employed by Athens, and by other 
states of Greece, to save their own troops ; so that the Athenian 
heavy-armed infantry now consisted of mercenaries, though the 
citizens themselves served as rowers on board the fleet ; just 
contrary to what had been the ancient practice, when the ships 
were manned by the and slaves, and the Athenians them- 

selves composed the 'OTrXirat. 

Ib. A fragment of Tyrtseus, Our’ av fjLvrja-aLfMrjv, &g. 

630. A fragment of Theognis, Ilto'ros avTjp xp^<^ov, &c. 

631. OvK GLOTL jj.aT7}v.] YM. Plat, de Republ. p. 544. 

Ib. ^TTLKOLvuvovjjLevovs.] There seems something defective in 
the syntax in several parts of this period. 
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metliod he ought to lay down in the disposition of his 
laws is stated. 

P. 634. The fault of the Cretan and of the Lacedse- 
monian laws is, that they do not fortify the soul as 
well against pleasure as against pain. Youth is not 
permitted to examine into the rectitude of those laws 
by which they are governed, nor to dispute about them j 
this is the privilege of age, and only to be practised in 
private. 

P. 635. The division of the citizens into companies, 
(called ^vcru-n la) which daily assembled to eat together 
in publick, was apt to create seditions and conspiracies. 


NOTES. 

P. 633. Tpiroz/ 7] reraproy.] Does Plato here allude to the 
order in which ho has ranged the virtues, (which, however, is 
not very clear, except that he ranges valour in the fourth 
place) ? or does he allude to the heads which he has laid down 
for a legislator to proceed with method? in which the laws 
that are to fortify the mind against pleasure and pain, and the 
passions which they -produce, come under the third and fourth 
head. 

Ib. KpvTTTeia TLs.] Yid. Plutarch, in Lycurgo. 

Ib. Pu/^j'OTratSiais.] Plutarch, ibid. Propert. L. 3. Eleg. 13. 
These exercises were performed during a solemn festival held in 
honour of Apollo, at which strangers were permitted to be 
present in Sparta. 

635. ^v^eLadaL rous.] The translation is very deficient here : 
the sense is this; '‘They will fly before such as have been 
fortified by exercise and habit against labour, pain, and terror, 
and will become their slaves:” and afterwards, AovXeva-ovcn de 
rpoTTov erepoy, &c. “They will become slaves in a different, 
but a more ignominious, manner both to those who have the 
power of resisting pleasure, and to those who possess all the 
arts of pleasing, who are often the worst of men. ” 
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Tlie regular naked exercises of the youth were often 
the cause of an unnatural passion among them. Crete 
and Lacedaemon are blamed particularly on this account. 
P. 636. Pleasure and pain are the two great sources 

NOTES. 

P. 636. AijXovo’t Be MiXiycrtcoj/.] The confusions at Miletus 
were frequent, after that state had fallen into luxury and dis- 
soluteness of manners: Heraclides Ponticus says of it; 'H 
’MLkrjffLtjov TToXts TrepLTreTTTCJKev aruxtats Bia rpvcprjv /3tou /cat ttoXltl- 
Kas ex^pas' 6c to emeLKes ovk ayaTrSjvres €k cuveCkov rovs 

ex^pous ; and he gives a remarkable instance of the implacable 
cruelty which these parties shewed to each other. (Atheneeus. 
L. 12. p. 524.) 

Ib. Nat Bt] Kai TraXatov.] ETrtrTySeu/^a in this jdace seems 
to me to be the nominative, and No^tp,oj' the accusative : thus, 
Touro TO eTTLTTjdeviJLa (ra yvfivaaia) Bokcl poi BcscpdapKevaL to 
TT oXaLov Kai Kara (pvcnv vofjxpiov, ras Trept, &c. i.e. ‘‘This practice 
(of exercising constantly naked) appears to me to have weakened 
greatly that ancient and natural law, by which the pleasures of 
love, not only among human creatures, but even in the brute 
creation, mutually belong to the two sexes.” This is a remark- 
able passage: and Tully judges in the same manner of these 
exercises. How far the Cretans indulged their passions in the 
way here mentioned, may be seen in Ephorus, (ap, Strabonem 
L. 10. ) The purity of manners at Sparta is strongly asserted 
by Xenophon, (He Lacedsemon. Kepubl. p. 395.) and by Plutarch 
in his life of Lycurgus ; but here is a testimony on the other 
side at least of equal authority. 

Ib. A7;Xom Be McXTja-ccoy.] We learn from Polybius that 
the ^va-a-LTLa were in use among the Boeotians (though under 
no such regulations, probably, as those of Crete and Lace- 
d^mon), for speaking of that nation after the great victory 
at Leuctra, 01. 102. 2. he says, Kara fiiKpov apeirecrov rats 
T//i/Xats, KaL 6pfj.7}(ravTes eir' eu^xtets /cat /xedas, Biedevro /cat KoivoiveLO. 
roLS (pLXoLs' TToXXoi Be rtop exovrojv yeveas airepepL^ov rots ^V(T(Tltiol^ 
TO TrXeov p^epos rrjs oucria?, ware ttoXXovs civcll Boloitojp, ols i/Trrjpxe 
BeiXLPa Tov prjpos TrXaw tojp ets top prjpa, SiaTeTaypepcop ijpepojp. 
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of all human actions : the skill of a legislator consists 
in managing and opposing one of them to the other. 

P. 639. The use of wine, when under a proper 
direction, in the education of youth. 


NOTES. 

(Ap. Athenaeum, L. 10. p. 418. et Casauh. Annotat. in locum.) 
Many instances more may be observed in history of the intes- 
tine divisions in the cities of Bceotia, (see Xenoph. Graec. Hist. 
L. 5. p. 325. ) and among the Thurians. (Thucyd. L. 7. c. 33. 
and Aristot. Politic. L. 6. c. 7. ) 

P. 637. Ho assemblies for the sake of drinking were ever seen 
in Lacedaemon, nor intemperate revels, nor frolicks, the conse- 
quences of such entertainments. 

Ib. ’flcTTrep €v a/xa^aLs.] A sort of drunken farces performed 
ill the villages of Attica, during the Dionysia, which seem to 
be the origin of the ancient comedy and tragedy. Hence the 
proverb, E^ aixa^Tjs XeyeiVf and hence, too, Aristophanes gives 
the name of Tpaycodta to comedy. Acharnenses, v. 498, 499, 
and 627. They seem to have still continued in use in the 
country. 

Ib. Ej/ TapavTL.] Yid. Plutarch, in Pyrrho, and Strabo, L. 
6. p. 230. We see here the beginnings of those vices, which 
some years afterwards were the ruin of Tarentum ; though as 
yet the Pythagorean sect flourished there, and Archytas was 
probably at the head of their affairs. 

Ib. TvvaLKOov Trap -upav avecnv.l Aristotle finds the same fault 
in this part of the Lacedaemonian constitution ; he says of their 
women, Zwert fxev aKoXaerreos Trpos airaffav aKoXacLav, Kai rpv^epoos' 
and he gives an instance of it in their behaviour, when the 
Thebans invaded Laconia. HpyjcnfxoL fxev yap ovdeu tjerav^ (xxnrep 
ev erepais 7roXe<n' Oopv^ov Trapeixov TrXetw rtav TToXe^twv. (Polit. 
L. 2. c. 9.) 

Ib. 'Qtcnrep S/cu(9ai.] Herodot. L. 6. c. 84. — Heperat.] Xenoph. 
Cyropsed. L. 8. p. 142. — 'Xapxn^ovLOL.I Were the Carthaginians 
remarkable for drinking ? — KeXrot.] See Posidonius ap, Athen- 
seum, L. 4. p. 152. 
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P. 642. An apology for his own garrulity and dif- 
fuseness, which is the characteristick of an Athenian. 

P. 643. The nature and intent of education. 

P. 644. Mankind are compared to puppets : but 
whether they are formed by the gods for their diversion, 
or for some more serious purpose (he says) is uncertain. 
Their pleasures and pains, their hopes and fears, are 


NOTES. 

P- 637. OpaKes.] Xenophon, describing an entertainment 
given by Seuthes, a Thracian king, at which he himself was 
present, says, Avaa-ras 6 Iiev6'r}s a-vye^eTne, kcll (TvyKareaKedao-e 
TO /iier avrov to Kepas, 

638. AoKpoL.] The Locri Epizephyrii were governed by the 
laws of Zaleucus, and were an aristocracy, till the elder Diony- 
sius maiiying Doris, a Locrian lady, her relations grew power- 
ful enough to bring that state into subjection to the Syracusans. 

Ib. UoWaL. yap drj (pvyaL.] This may possibly allude to the 
unexpected defeat of the Spartans at Leuctra. 

Ib. Xtous.] The wisdom of the Chian government appears 
from what Thucydides says of them. Xcot /.era Aa/ce5at- 
povLovs, (bu eyo} 7]a6op7]v, evBaipovrjaavTes apa /cac eo-oocppovrjaaPj 
Kai oa-OJ €7redL8ov ij ttoXls avTOLS eiri ro pei^ov, toto) Kai GKoapovvTO 
exvpwepov. L. 8. c. 24. But I doubt if Kglovs be not the true 
reading, for Chios revolted from the Athenians, 01. 91, 4. when 
Plato was but seventeen years old, and Plato’s No/ 4 ot were 
written in the latter end of his life. 

641. The character of Athens, cos <pi\o\oyos cttl /cat 7 roXuXo 7 os, 
that of Lacedaimon and Crete, c3s ^ pey ^paxvXoyos, de ttoXv- 
voiav paXXov t) TroXvXoyiav aerKovera. 

• 642. H ecTTLa ttjs ttoXccos oucra vpcjj/ Tpo^Gvos.] As each 
private family had its Vesta, to whom the hearth was particu- 
larly sacred, so that of the publick was seated in the Prytaneuni 
(Pmdar. Nem, Od. 11.) where inmost cities a perpetual lamp 
was kept burning in honour of this goddess : and as every 
pnvate family of rank had their Upo^evoc in several cities of 
Greece, with whom they were connected by the ties of hospi- 
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tlie springs wliicL. move them, and often draw contrary 
ways at once. Reason is tKe master-spring wliicli 
ouglit to determine their motions ; but as this draws 
gently and never uses violence, some of the passions 
must he called to its aid, which may give it strength 
to resist the force of the others. 

P. G45. The effects of wine upon the soul : it 


NOTES. 

tality, and in whoso houses they were lodged and entertained, 
so cities themselves had a like coiiiieetion with each other ; and 
there wore i)iibliek Ilpo^ej/ot nominated to receive and to defray 
tlic expenses of such as came on business from other cities in 
alliance with them. The character of the Athenians is thus 
drawn : To iiro ttoWojv "Keyoiievoy, ebs 6<tol KOrivaMv u(jlv ayaOot., 
dLa<pcpoPTOJ5 aai tolovtoi' — jllovol yap avev avayKTjs, avTOcpvojs, 
fiOLpg, aXrjOcos Kai ovtl TrXacrrws CLcnv ayaOoL. 

P. C l-2. ITpo Tojv Ilepo-i/cwj/.] Epimenidcs, therefore, came to 
Athens, 01. 70. 1, ten years before the battle of Marathon. 
This is not rcconcilcablo with Plutarch (in Solonc), Diogenes 
Laertius, or any other author, who mentions Epimenides. It 
is sure that ho arrived at Athens ninety-six years earlier, and 
was thou extremely old. Plato must therefore mean some 
other i)erson of the same name, country, and family, perhaps 
dcsecmlcd from the old Epimenides, and practising, like him, 
the art of divination. 

044. Qavfia go/.] It is plain, that hy OavfjLa he means a 
])Uppet, pevpaaTraffTov, and I supj)Ose, that the Oavp^aroiroLOL, or 
Jugglers, used to carry such figures about to draw the crowd 
together, as the mountchanks do at Venice. To this he alludes 
also, L. 7. IloXtretwr' llap loc rax^ov Trapw/coSogT^go/or, (hinrcp 
rots 0avp.aTOTroLOLS rwv avOpcoiruv TTpoKarcu ra Trapacppayfxara, 
vrep tor ra Oavfxara dcucvucri, kc. Puppet-shows were in such 
rci[uest among the Greeks, that Pothinus, a famous man in that 
\va,y, pcrlbrmed before the whohi Athenian people in the same 
theaiiai (says Athemeiis, L. 1. p. 19.), in which Euripides had 
r(vprcsciitcd his tragedies. 
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heightens all our passions and diminishes our under- 
standing, that is, in reality, it reduces us again to 
childhood. As physicians, for the sake of our body, 
give us certain potions, which for a time create sickness 
and pain in us, and put our whole frame into disorder ; 
so possibly might the legislator (by a singular experi- 
ment) make wine subservient to a good purpose in 
education, and, without either pain or danger, put the 
prudence, the modesty, and the temper of youth to the 
trial, and see how far they could resist the disorder of 
the mind which is naturally produced by this liquor. 

P. 646. The fear of dishonour is opposed to the fear 
of pain : the first is a great instrument in the hands of 
a wise legislator to suppress and to conquer the latter. 

P. 647. If there were any drug or composition 
known that would inspire us with fear and with dejec- 
tion of spirits, for the time its influence lasted, what 
need would there be of fatiguing our youth with long 
laborious exercises, or of exposing them in battle to 
real danger, in order to fortify the soul against the 
attacks of fear and of pain ? This draught alone, pro- 
perly applied, would be a sufficient trial of our valour 
under the eye of the magistrate, who might confer 
honour and disgrace on a youth, according to his 

NOTE. 

P. 647. KaXwv ai5cD.] This is what we call honour, that is, the 
fear of shame ; and which is left to supply (as well as it can) 
the place of all the virtues among us. Plato calls this senti- 
ment in another place (p. 674. Lib. 2. ) ©aos <po^os. Montesquieu 
makes it the grand principle of monarchical governments, 
(L’Esprit des Loix, L. 1. c. 6.) and in Prance its cflects are 
most conspicuous. 
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behaviour during the operation. Unluckily, there is 
no such drug discovered ; but there is a potion which 
exalts our spirits, and kindles in the mind insolence, 
and imprudence, and lust, and every fiercer passion, 
while it lays open to view our ignorance, our avarice, 
and our cowardice. Why should we wait till these 
vices exert themselves into real action, and produce 
their several mischiefs in society; when, by a well- 
regulated use of this liquor, we might, without danger, 
discover them lurking in the disposition of youth, and 
suppress them even in their infancy 



DE LEGIBUS. 

BOOE 11. 

HEADS OF THE SECOND DIALOGUE. 

P. 653. The great purpose of a right education is to 
fix in the mind an early habit of associating its ideas 
of pleasure and of desire with its ideas of virtue, and 
those of pain and aversion with that of vice : so that 
reason, when it comes to maturity, (and happy are they 
-with whom, even in their old age, it does come to 
maturity !) may look back with satisfaction, and may 
approve the useful prejudices instilled into the soul in 
its infancy. 

The early inclination of children to noise and motion 
is noticed, which, when reduced to order and symmetry, 
produce harmony and grace, which are two pleasures 
known only to human kind. The origin of musick and 
of the dance. 

P. 655. In what kind of imitation their true beauty 


NOTES ON THE GEEEK TEXT. 

P. 655. 'Qenrep 6 l %o/3o5i5acr/caXoi.] I take the word evxpovs, 
applied to harmony, to be an afiected term of art, then nsed by 
the musicians and connoisseurs, like those in the fifth hook de 
Repubh !>. 531. namely, B^apvqcriSj Karriyopia, aX<x'^ovaa xopStoy. 
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consists. Every sound, or movement, or attitude, wliicL. 
naturally accompanies and expresses any virtue, or any 
laudable endowment of mind and of body, is beautiful, 
as the contrary is deformed and unpleasing. The error 
of such as make pleasure the sole end of these arts. 

Eeasons for the diversity of men’s taste and judg- 
ment in them are assigned. Some from having been 
early depraved, and little accustomed to what is lovely, 
come to approve and take delight in deformity : others 
applaud what is noble and graceful, but feel no pleasure 
from it, either because their mind has a natural de- 
pravity in it, though their education has been good, or 
because their principles are right, but their habits and 
practice have not been conformable to them. The 
danger of this last defect is stated, when men delight 
in what their judgment disapproves. 

P. 657. The restraint, which ought to be laid on 
poets in all well-disciplined states, is named. Musi- 
cians in Egypt ^ were confined by law, even from the 
remotest anti(paity, to certain simple species of melody, 
and the painters and sculptors to some peculiar stand- 

^ ^/coTTCo^* 5’ ivpr](T€LS clvtoOl ra fiypLoarov gto^ yeypajup^eva t] 
T€TV7rojp.eva, (ou/c, ws gtos (wpiocTTOV eros, aXK ovtojs) rm 

vvv dedyjfJiLovpyTjiLLevcJV ovre KaWiopa, ovre rrjv oLvrrjv ds 

TGXvrjp areLpyacriJLGva. This will account for the little improvo- 
niont tho Egyptians ever made in the fine arts, though they 
were perhaps the inventors of them : for undoubtedly the ad- 
van cement and perfection of these things, as well as their cor- 
ruption, arc entirely owing to liberty and innovation. 


NOTK. 

1\ G55. Ta fJLGv apcTi-js: exoge^'a.] Yid. do Itcpubl. L. 3. Tlie 
opinion of Damon the musician. 
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ards for their measures and attitudes, from which they 
were not to deviate. 

P. 658. A reflection on the usual wrong determina- 
tions of the persons aj)pointed to judge of their musical 
and poetical entertainments at Athens, who (though 
they took an oath to decide impartially) were biassed, 
either through fear or from the affectation of popularity, 
by the opinion of the crowd ; whereas they ought to 
Have considered themselves as masters and directors of 
the publick taste. From this weakness arose the cor- 
ruption of their theatrical entertainments. In Italy 
and in Sicily the victory was adjudged by the whole 
audience to that poet, who had the greatest number of 
hands held up for him. 

P. 659. The manners, exhibited in a drama to the 
people, ought always to be better than their own. 

P. 661. The morality inculcated by the poets, even 
in Sparta and in Crete, where all innovations were by 
law forbidden, was defective enough. What sentiments 


NOTES. 

P. 658. It is here said, that puppet-shews and jugglers’ tricks 
are best accommodated to the taste of young children ; as 
comedy is to that of bigger boys, tragedy to that of the young 
men, and of the women of the better sort, and of the bulk of 
the people in general, and the rhapsodi to that of the older and 
wiser sort. 

Ib. Kivvpa T€.] The verses of Tyrtceus, here alluded to, 
are these : 

OvS' €t Tl6covolo cf>vriv xaptecrrepos glv}, 

UXovTOLy] re Mtdeoj /cat Kipvpao TrXeoi/. 

See also Phsedrum, p. 269. 

661. TyLCLLysiv.} An allusion to an ancient song. See Gorgias, 
p. 151. 
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they ought to inspire. Plato’s ^ great principles are 
explained, namely, that happiness is inseparable from 
virtue and misery from wickedness, and that the latter 
is rather an error of the judgment than of the will. 

P. 663. If these opinions were actually false, (as 
they are immutably founded on truth) yet a wise law- 
giver would think himself obliged to inculcate them, as 
true, by every method possible. 

It is easy to persuade men, even of the most absurd 
fiction ; how much more of an undoubted truth 

P. 664. The institution of the three chorusses, which 
are to repeat in verse (accompanied with musick and 
with dances) these great principles of society, and to fix 
them in the belief of the publick : the first chorus is 
composed of boys under eighteen, and sacred to the 
Muses ; the second, from that age to thirty, and sacred 
to Apollo ; the third, to Bacchus, consisting of all from 
thirty to sixty years of age. 

P. 666. The use of wine is forbidden to boys; it is 

^ y. Alcibiacl. 2. p. 144. Aristotle looked upon this as the 
distinguishing part of his master Plato's doctrine, as we see 
from a fragment of his elegy to Endemus, preserved in Olym- 
piodorus’s commentary on the Gorgias. See also do Legib. L. 
5. p. 733 and 742. 


NOTES. 

P. 663. To Tov This fable of Cadmus and the dragon’s 

teeth was firmly believed at Thebes : the principal families were 
supposed to be descended from the five persons who survived 
the fight : and bore on their bodies (as it was reported) the 
mark of a lance, as a proof of their origin. They were called 
l^wapTOL, /cat TTjyepeLs. (See Eurip. Hercules Purens, v. 794. 
and Barnes ad locum. ) 
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allowed, but very moderately, to men under thirty; 
after that age, with less restraint : the good effects of 
it in old age are mentioned. 

P. 667. The principles and qualifications which are 
required in such as are fit to judge of poetry, and of 
the other imitative arts. 

P. 669. Instrumental rausick by itself (which serves 
not to accompany the voice) is condemned, as uncertain 
and indefinite in its expression. The three arts of 
poetry, of musick, and of the dance (or action), were 
not made to be separated. 

P. 671. The regulation of entertainments, with the 
manner of presiding at them is enforced ; without which 
the drinking of wine ought not to be permitted at all, 
or in a very small degree. 


NOTES. 

P. CG5. IIe0a)j'ao-/c7;/v'ores.] The singers in these chonisses 
wore siihjectecl to a course of abstinence and of physick, for a 
considerable time before they put their voices to the trial. 
(Yid. Antipliont. Orat. do emde Chorcutm.) 

669. An expression of Orpheus : Aax^iv 

672. Qrav cLiroicreLvrj tls avTo, or, aKTaLvo)cryi cavro — a false 
reading ; perhaps, orau avaKLVT) res, or avaKivT} n clvto. 
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BOOK III. 

HEADS OF THE THIRD DIALOGUE. 

P. 676. The immense antiquity of the earth, and 
the innumei’able changes it has undergone in the course 
of ages. Mankind are generally believed to have been 
often destroyed (a very small remnant excepted) by 
inundation and by pestilence. 

The supposition of a handful of men, probably 
shepherds, who were feeding their cattle on the mount- 
ains, and were there preserved with their families from 


NOTES ON THE CREEK TEXT. 

P. 677. '0, Ti iJL^v yap fivpLatas.l Perhaps wo should road ovtl 
fjL€v yap. I imagine he means to say, as follows ; “ For (taking 
the great antiquity of the earth for granted) without supposing 
some such destruction as this, how can wc account for all the 
useful arts among mankind, invented as it were but yesterday, 
or at farthest, not above two thousand years old ? It is imx)OS- 
sible that men in those times should have been utterly ignorant 
of all which had passed so many thousand ages, unless all 
records, and monuments, and remains of their improvements 
and discoveries, had perished.” 

‘ ‘ Quo tot facta virum totics cocidere ? nec usquam 
diternis famae monumontis insita floront?” 

Lucret. L. 5. v. 329. 
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a general deluge, wliicli Lad overwlielmed all tLe cities 
and inLabitants of the conntry below. 

P. 677. The destruction of arts and sciences, with 
their slow and gradual revival among this infant 
society, is nobly described. 

P. 680. The beginnings of government : the paternal 
way first in use, which he calls the justest of all 
monarchies. Assemblies of diJfferent families agree to 
descend from the mountain tops, and to settle in the 
hill-country (ev rats uTrwpetais) below them ; and as 
each of them has a head or a prince of its own, and 
customs in which it has been brought up, it will be 


NOTES. 

P. 677. XtXta 5’ a 0 ’ yeyovev, 77 From 01. 108. 1. the 
year of Plato's death, to the age of Maa'syas (a contemporary of 
Midas) is usually computed about thirteen hundred years, to 
that of Amphion, eleven hundred, to that of Daedalus and 
Orpheus, not q^uite one thousand, and to that of Palamedes, who 
lived about the siege of Troy, nine hundred and sixty. 

Ib. Ta 5e Trepi Mova-LKTjv.} Perhaps we should add, AvXtj- 

nKTjV. 

Ib. re Kdi TrpcjjTji/.] See Gorgias, p. 471. 

Ib. '0 X 07 W fx€p 'H(no5os.] I know not what lines in Hesiod 
are here alluded to, unless it be these : 

OvTOS fiGv TravapicTTOs, 6s avros irapra vorjereL, 

^paa-aafji€Vos ra k eireircL /cat es reXos eacrer’ apiGLVoj. 

Oper. et Dies. v. 293. 

nor do I clearly see, whether this is said seriously, or by w'ay of 
irony on Epiraenides and on the art of divination. 

680. Tots ^evLKOLs TrotT/p-aat.] Homer was but little known or 
read in Crete, even in Plato's time. The Cretans, as they 
closely adhered to their ancient customs, did so likewise to the 
compositions of their own countrymen. 
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legislator to accomplish, who would give a better form 
to a government already established. 

P. 688. States are destroyed, not so much for the 
want of valour and of conduct, as for the want of virtue, 
which only is true wisdom. The greatest and the most 
pernicious of all ignorance is, when we do not love 
what we approve. 

P. 691. Absolute poiueVy unaccountable to any and 
uncontrolled^ is not to he supported hy any mortal man. 


NOTES. 

P. 685. Ttjs 7ctp cKeLvrjs W i^opiov.] This is a singular 
passage. The kingdom of Troy (he says) was a part of the 
great Assyrian empire, tjv yap en rrjs a.px'r]^ CKeLvrjs axw^ to 
coj^oiievov ou /xLKpov. Aceording to Plerodotus, the empire of 
Assyria had continued five hundred and twenty years in Upper 
Asia, when the Medes revolted from it ; but this happened near 
five hundred years after the fall of Troy, so that Troy was taken 
about the twentieth year of the Assyrian dominion, and, if so, 
the words of Plato, rn Trepi '^hov yevo[xev^, might be taken 
literally, as though Ninus were then on the throne. But, in 
truth, Plato (from the words cited above, llv yap en, &c.) 
appears to have given the Assyrian power a much longer dura- 
tion, a.s Ctesias has done, who makes it seven hundred and 
eighty-six years older than Herodotus. Diodorus, who follows 
the authority of Ctesias in these matters, says, that Troy 
depended on the Assyrians, and that Teutainus, or Tautancs, 
who then reigned over them, sent ten thousand men and two 
hundred chariots to the assistance of Priam, under the com- 
niand of Meinnon son to the governor of Susiana. 

Ib. To 5eL/repor.] Troy had been taken by Hercules and 
Telamon about a hundred years before its final destruction : but 
perhaps to devrepov may signify, afterwards, in process of time, 
that is, in the reigns of Darius and of Xerxes. 

689. Provei’b, ypa/ifiara, jayjre refr, eirLQ- raadai, for a 

person completely ignorant. 
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The aiming at this was the destruetion of the Argive 
and Messenian monarchs. That which probably pre- 
served the Lacedaemonian state, was the originally 
lodging the regal power in the hands of two ; then the 
institution of the senate by Lycurgus, and lastly, that 
of the Ephori by Theopompus. Had the three king- 
doms been united and governed in the Spartan manner, 
the Persian king would never have dared to invade 
Greece : his repulse was entirely due to the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians, and not to the common efforts of 
the Greeks. 


NOTES. 

P. 690. Kat Kara <pv<nv, cos o Qrj^aLos.] See the passage of 
Pindar at length, cited in the Gorgias, p. 484. 

691. Trju Kara yrjpas.] The institution of the Tepovres^ or 
senate of twenty -eight, by Lycurgus. 

Ib. l(ro\pr}<pov.] The two kings sat in the senate, and had 
each a single vote, like the other citizens : they had only this 
privilege, that they could give their vote by proxy, when 
absent. 

Ib. ALdvpiov.] Euristhencs and Proclcs were twins, (llorod. 
L. 6. c. 52.) 

lb. MicrOovfievoL.'l Yid. L. 1. p. 630. 

692. 0 rpLTos (7(joTr]p.'] i.o. Theopompus, who, as it is gener- 
ally agi’eed, instituted the Ephori. I look upon this passage 
as one proof, that the eighth epistle of Plato is supposititious, 
for in that epistle this institution is expressly attributed to 
Lycurgus. Many sentiments in that letter seem borrowed from 
this book of the Laws. 

Ib. UoXejaova-a avrr).] I do not know any war in which the 
Spartans were engaged with the Messenians at the time of the 
battle of Marathon, (see also p. 698.) ; but this doubtless is a 
better reason than that given by Herodotus (L. 6. c. 106.), 
namely, that it was not agreeable to their customs to take the 
field, before the moon was at the full. 
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P. 693. The two great forms of government, from 
which all the rest are derived, are monarchy and demo- 
cracy : Persia is an example of the first carried to its 
height, and Athens an example of the latter. The 
best constitution is formed out of both. 

P. 694. The reason of the variations observable in 
the Persian power is given ; the different administra- 


NOTES. 

P. 692. *H T€pL TO Ap7os.] Their pretence for refusing was a 
point of honour : they insisted upon dividing the confederate 
army with Sparta ; hut it was believed, that they had secretly 
promised the Persian to observe a neutrality. As to the rest of 
Greece, the Thessalians had called in Xerxes, the Bceotians 
readily received him, the Cretans pretended an oracle which 
obliged them to continue quiet, and the Corcyreans waited to 
see the event of the first battle. After the action at Ther- 
mopyl£e, a great part of Peloponnesus had determined to fortify 
the Isthmus, and to give up all the countries which lie north 
of it ; and what is worse, even after the great victory at Salainis, 
they went on, Lacedoimonians and all, with the work, and gave 
up Attica a second time to the barbarians. It was with great 
difficulty that Themistocles could keep the fleet together at 
Salamis, or prevent the several squadrons which composed it 
from returning home ; and, in the battle of Platese, no one 
scarcely had any share, except the Laccdcemonians, the Athen- 
ians, and the Tegeoetse ; and particularly, the Mantincans and 
the Eleans did not arrh^e till after the fight. 

694. HatSetas opdyjs.l This passage has been generally 
looked upon as reflecting on tlie Cyropredia of Xenophon, and 
taken for a mark of ill-will in Plato : but I do not see how the 
words themselves cany in them any such reflection. They are 
plainly meant, not of the education which Cyrus himself 
received, but, of the little care he took (busied as he was in 
great affairs all liis life long) of that of his two sons. There is 
nothing in this at all contradictory to Xenophon who scarcely 
mentions these princes any farther than to say, that they were 
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tion of different princes, who succeeded one another, 
and the cause of it is accounted for from their edu- 
cation. The care of Cyrus’s children, while he was 
abroad in the field, was trusted entirely to the women, 
who bred them up in high notions of that grandeur to 
which they were to succeed, and in the effeminate and 
luxurious manners of the Medes. Darius, who suc- 


NOTES. 

present and heard the excellent counsels which Cyrus gave 
them on his death-bed, and which thc}^ forgot immediately. 
Ettsi i^evroL Kvpos ereXeuTT^crej/, evOvs fxev avrov 6t Traides eara- 
a-La^ov. — TravrcL d’ ein ro xetpoz/ erpeTrero, The gi’eat abilities 
and virtues of Cyrus himself are represented alike in Plato and 
in Xenophon. 

P. 695. AteiXero iirra fieprj.] I know not whether any historian 
tells us, that Darius divided the empire into seven parts, or 
great provinces, over which we are to suppose that he placed 
the great men who had entered into the conspiracy with him, 
and made these vice-royalties hereditary in their families. It 
is natural to imagine, that such an appointment could not con- 
tinue many years under a succession of kings so absolute as 
those of Persia ; but yet Plato says, that some faint shadow of 
this division was still left even in his days. 

Ib. Tou Kvpov daa-fiov.] We see here, that the division of 
the empire into twenty satrapiac or governments, and the im- 
position of a regular tax or tribute, were originally designed by 
Cyrus, though they were never executed till Darius came to the 
throne. The Persians, according to Herodotus, attributed it to 
the avarice of Darius ; Aia de ravrrjp ttjv einra^LV rov (popov /cat 
TrapaTrXTycrta TavTrj aXXa, XeyouaLv, cos Aapetos p.€V 7 ]P K(X7r7}\os‘ 
KaiMjSvarjs de deaTroTrjs' Kupos Be irarTjp. '0 /lev yap, ore eKatrrj- 
Xeue iravra ra TrpTjypLara’ 6 8 g, otl ^aXcTTos re 7]V /cat oXtytopos’ 
6 5e, on tjtlos rju Kai ayaOa a(pi Travra epi7)xoiV7]craro, 

Ib. Hoi/tei/es. ] Herodotus says, that four of the Persian 
tribes, the Dai, Mardi, Tropici, and Sagartii, were Nopta5e?, 
L. 1. p. 54. c. 125. 
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ceeded them, had been, bred as a private soldier, and 
he restored the declining empire to its former greatness. 
Xerxes, his son, brought np as great princes usually 
are, by his folly weakened it again, and ever since it 
has been growing worse and worse. 

NOTES. 

P. 695. Tpaxeias xwpas.] See Herodotus, L. 1. c. 71. and 
L. 9. c. ult. 

Ib. Tou XeyojUL€vov ro re Ewouxou.] The account of this fact, 
which Plato had received, seems different from that given us 
by Herodotus, or by Ctesias. Tlio counterfeit Smerdis and the 
Magus, his brother, were Medes, but neither of them eunuchs. 
He may possibly mean the eunuch Bagapates, who (according 
to Ctesias) was the favourite both of Cyrus and Cambyses, was 
privy to the secret murder of Tanyoxarces, and contrived after 
the death of Cambyses to place the Magus, or Mede, upon the 
throne, and afterwards betrayed him to the conspirators. 

Ib. Twr eTrra.] Ctesias calls them, Onophas, Idernes, 
Xorondabates, Mardoiiiiis, Barisses, Artaphernes, and Darius. 

Ib. Bao-iXew? ovK r}v Hystaspes, the father of Darius, 

was of the same family with Cyrus, and, at the time of his 
sou’s coming to the empire, was governor of Persia properly 
so called. Darius was brought up in that country, he served 
in Egypt among the guards of Cambyses, Xoyov ovBevo^ /cw 
pteyaXou, says Herodotus, and came to the throne at about 
twenty-eight years of age. 

lb. AteCKero iirra fJLepTj.] Herodotus tells us, that Otanes 
(who first laid the plan of the conspiracy) gave up all preten- 
sions to the crown, on condition that he and his family might 
enjoy a perfect liberty ; and even now (adds he) the descendants 
of Otanes are the only family in Persia which can be called free, 
obeying the orders of the court no farther than they please, and 
under no other restraint than that of the laws. The other six 
agreed among themselves, that to whichever among them for- 
tune should give the empire, he should engage to marry out of 
no other family than theirs, and should never refuse them access 
to his person, except he were in the apartment of the women. 
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P. 696. Honour is tlie proper reward of virtue only ; 
in what manner it ought to be distributed in a well- 
regulated state. 

P. 697. The impossibility is stated of any govern- 
ment’s subsisting long, where the people are enemies 
to the administration, which, where despotism in its 
full extent prevails, must always be the case. 

P. 698. A picture of the reverse of this, a complete 
democracy, as at Athens. The constitution of that 


NOTES. 

P. 698. IloXiraa TraXata.] Sec the admirable Arcopagiticdc 
oration of Isocrates, p. 147. and 150. for an account of tbo 
ancient Athenian manners and education ; and the oration do 
Pace, p. 176. and Panathenaic. p. 260. 

Ib. E/c TLiiTjjjLaruv rerrapcap.] See this division instituted by 
Solon in Plutarch’s life of him. Aristides, after the victory at 
PlatcEo?., proposed a law, whereby every citizen of Athens, with- 
out regard to rank or fortune, might be a competitor for tho 
arclionship, or principal magistracy, which afterwards gave a 
right to a seat in the senate of Areopagus. 

Ib. Aaris.] This is all agreeable to Herodotus, L. 6. c. 98. 
See also Plato’s Menexcnus, p. 240. 

699. 'Rv ai5w.] Vid. L. 1. p. 647. 

700. H Mova-LKT].] Yid. L. 2. p. 657 and 658. and de 

Eepubl. L. 4. p. 424. The state of the Athenian musick before 
the Persian invasion. Certain kinds of harmony and of move- 
ment were appropriated to distinct species of poetry : prayers 
and invocations to the gods formed one kind, called ; 

lamentations for the dead formed a second, called Qprjvoi ; the 
Ilaiaves were a third sort ; the ALdvpafj.(3oL (tho subject of which 
was the birth of Bacchus) a fourth ; and tho No,aoi KL9apco5i,KOL, 
a fifth, with other kinds : these were afterwards confused and 
injudiciously mingled all together by tho ignorance and by the 
bad taste of the poets and of their audience. 

Ib. Ov (TvpLy^ 7)P.] The Athenians msed this instrument, as 
in modern theatres whistles and cat-calls. 
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state was different before the Persian invasion. The 
reasons for their distinguished bravery on that occa- 
sion. An account of the change introduced in their 
musick, and the progress of liberty, or rather of license, 
among them. 

P. 701. The great aim of a legislator is to inspire 
liberty, wisdom, and concord. Clinias, being appointed 
with nine other citizens to superintend and to form a 
body of laws for a new colony they are going to settle, 
asks advice of the Athenian and Lacedtemonian strangers 
on that head. 



DE LEGIBUS. 

BOOK IV. 

HEADS OF THE FOUETH DIALOGUE. 

P. 704. The advantages and disadvantages arising 
from tlie situation of a city, and the great difficulty of 
preserving the constitution and the morals of a mari- 
time and trading state, are described. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 704. Ho is speaking of the difilciilty of preserving the con- 
stitution and morals of a maritime and trading state. E/^ 7 ropta? 

yap /cat 5ta KairTjXeLas ep.7rt7rXdcra iavTTjv, tjOt} TraXipL- 

^oXa /cat airLCFTa raty \puxaLs evTLKrovaa, avrrjv re Trpos avrrjv ttjv 
ttoXlv aTTLarov /cat atpiXov Trotet, Kai irpos rovs aXXoi/y ai'BpioTTovs tocrav- 
rw?- The great advantage of a maritime power with respect to 
its influence, its commerce and riches, its politeness of manners 
and language, and the enjojunent of every pleasure and con- 
venience of life, are admirably explained by Xenophon (in 
Athen. Rcpubl. p. 204.), who considers it in every light, in 
wdiicli Montesipueu and the best raodorn political WTiters would 
do. But Plato extended Ids views farther: ho says, Ov to 
(Tco^GaOaL re kul eivai, /movov apdpcoiroLs TL/jacoraTov Tjyov/xevoL, Kadairep 
6l ttoXXol, to 8e ti/s (SeXTcarovs yiyveaQai re kul eLvat, roaovTOv 
Xpovov Qcrov av ojctlv. (707. see also p. 714. and L. 5. p. 743.) 
Plato never regards policy as the art of i)reserving mankind in 
a certain lorm of society, or of securing their property or their 
pleasures, or of onlaiging their power, unless so far as all these 
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P. 706. The manner of carrying on a war by sea is 
unworthy of a brave and free people ; it impairs their 
valour, depends too much on the lower and more 
mechanick arts, and is hardly ever decisive. The 
battles of Artemisinin and of Salainis could not have 
preserved Greece (as it has been commonly thought), 
from the Persians, had they not been defeated in the 
action at Plataeae. 

P. 709. The difficulties, which attend new colonies, 
if sent out by a single city, are stated : they will more 
hardly submit to a new discipline, and to laws different 
from those of their native country : but then they con- 
cur more readily in one design, and act with more 
strength and uniformity among themselves. If they 
are collected from various states, they are weak and 
disjointed, but more apt to receive such forms and im- 
pressions as a legislator would give them. 

The constitution of states and of their laws is owing 
more to nature, or to chance, or to the concurrence of 


NOTES. 

are consistent with the preservation of their virtue and of that 
happiness, which is the natural result of it. He had, undoubt- 
edly, in what he says here, a view to his own country. 

Isocrates (in his oration Panathenaic. p. 256.) is constrained 
to own, that when Athens became a great naval power, she was 
forced to sacrifice her good order and morals to her ambition, 
though he justifies her for doing so from necessity : but (in the 
orat. de Pace, p. 174.) he speaks his mind more freely, and he 
shows at large that the dominion of the sea was every way the 
ruin of the Athenians, and afterwards of the Lacedaemonians. 

P. 704. EXar??.] XVe see here that the principal ship-timber 
of the Greeks was fir, and pine and cypress for the outside work, 
as the picea and plane-tree were for the inside. 
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various accidents, than to human foresight : yet the 
wise lawgiver will not therefore despair, but will ac- 
commodate his art to the various circumstances and 
opportunities of things. The mariner cannot command 
the winds and the waves, yet he can watch his advan- 
tages, and make the best use possible of both, for the 
expedition and security of his voyage. 

P. 710. The greatest advantage which a lawgiver 
can ever meet with is, when he is supported by an 
arbitrary prince, young, sober, and of good understand- 
ing, generous and brave ; the second lucky opportunity 
is, when he can find a limited monarch of like disposi- 
tion to concur in his designs; the third is, when he 
can unite himself to the leading men in some popular 
government ; and the fourth and most difficult is, in an 
oligarchy. 


NOTES. 

P. 706. T77V TrXrjprj.] The Athenians brought their 

timber chiefly from Macedonia, for Attica afforded but little 
for these uses. (Xenoph. Hellenic. L. 6. p. 340.) 

/O7. AXKoOev rojp 'EXX'}7z/wi'.] According to Herodotus (L. 7. 
c. 170.) the ill-success of the expedition of Minos against the 
Sicilians, and the settlement of those troops which accompanied 
him in Italy alter his death, had left Crete in a manner desti- 
tute of inhabitants ; for he mentions only Pricsus and Polichme, 
as cities of the Etcocrctcs (or original Cretans) remaining. This 
happened about one hundred years before the Trojan war, and 
accordingly Homer speaks of this island as peopled by various 
nations, and most of thorn of Greek origin : 

AXXt 7 5 aXXcoj/ yKuKrcrcL p.€jui.yf.(,€P7]‘ ev AxaiOi, 

Er 5’ Ereo/epT^res ixeyaXT^ropes, €P 5 g Kvdmes, 

Awpiees re rpixaiKes, Sxol re rieXao'70i. 

Odyss. T. V. 175. 
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P. 711. The character and manners of a whole 
people, in a despotick government, are easily changed 
by the encouragement and by the example of their 
prince. 

P. 712. The best governments are of a mixed kind, 
and are not reducible to any of the common forms. 
Thus those of Crete and of Sparta were neither tyranni- 
cal, nor monarchical, nor aristocratical, nor democrati- 
cal, but had something of all these. 

P. 713. The fable of the Saturnian age is introduced, 
when the gods or daemons in person reigned over man- 
kind. No mortal nature is fit to be trusted with an 
absolute power of commanding its fellow-creatures : and 
therefore the law, that is, pure reason, divested of all 


NOTES. 

P. 710. This great opportunity was Plato’s inducement to go 
twice into Sicily, and (when he found that nothing could be 
made of the younger Dionysius) to support Dion in liis expedi- 
tion against him. Dion was of the royal family, possessed of 
every qualification here required, and ready to concur with 
Plato in all his designs, but he was cut olf in the midst of them 
by a base assassin, whom he had taken into his bosom and 
counsels. 

712. This is also the opinion of Polybius (Excerpt, ex Lib. 
6. p. 452. ed. Casaub.) who produces the Spartan and Roman 
commonwealths as instances of it. 

712. Isocrates calls the Lacedaimonian constitution a de- 
mocracy. AaKGdcLLfj^ovLOL dia ravra KoWtara iroXiTevoi^raL, on 
lia'Xio-ra drjfioKparovfiGvoL rvyxavovo-L. (Aroopag. p. 152.) and in 
another place he calls it a democracy mixed with an aristocracy. 
(Panathen. p. 265.) His reason for naming it a democracy 
was, doubtless, because the senate w’as elected by the people, as 
were also the Ephori, in whose hands the supremo power was 
lodged, which Aristotle calls Xtav fieydKr], koll Lcorvpavpos, and 
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liuman passions and appetites, tlie part of man wHcli 
most resembles tlie divinity, ought alone to be implicitly 
obeyed in a well-governed state. 

P. 715. The first address to the citizens of the new 
colony, is to inculcate the belief of providence and of 
divine justice, humility, moderation, obedience to the 
laws, and piety to the gods and to parents : this should 
be by way of prooemium to the laws ; for free men are 
not to be treated like slaves ; they are to be taught and 
to be persuaded, before they are threatened and punished. 

P. 721. The laws of marriage, and the reasons and 
inducements to observe them, are stated. 

P. 722. The necessity and the nature of general and 
of particular introductions are stated. 


NOTES. 

adds, that by these means, Atj/mokpcctlcl ApLcrroicparLas cvve^aLve. 
(Politic. L. 2. c. 9.) 

P. 714. To avixcpepov eavrw.] Sec dc Pcptihl. L. 1. p. 338. This 
was the doctrine of Thrasymachiis, and it is in appearance tliat 
of M ontesrpiien in his Esprit des Loix ; but this great man did 
not dare to speak his mind, in a country almost despotically 
governed, without disguise. Let any one sec the amiable pic- 
ture which Montcscpucu draws of freer governments, and, in 
contrast to it, his idea of a court, and they will not be at a loss 
to know his real sentiments. That constitution and policy which 
is founded (as ho says himself) on every virtue, must be the 
only one worthy of human nature. 

716. <l)a.aiv avOpijiTTo^.l Ifo alludes to a principle of Pro- 
tagoras (V. Thca3t. p. 152.) 

720. The method of practising physick in these times is 
observable. 



DE LEGIBUS. 

BOOK V. 

HEADS OF THE FIFTH DIALOGUE. 

P. 726. After lie lias shewed the reason of that duty 
which men owe to the gods and to their parents, he 
comes to that duty which we owe to ourselves ; and 
first, of the reverence due to our own ^ soul ; that it 
consists not in flattering its vanity, nor indulging its 
pleasures, nor in soothing its indolence, nor in satisfy- 
ing its avarice. 

P. 728. The second honours are due to our body, 
whose perfection is not placed in excess of ■ strength, of 
bulk, of swiftness, of beauty, nor even of health, but in 
a mediocrity of all these qualities ; for a redundancy, ^ 
or a deficiency, in any one of them is always prejudicial 
to the mind. 

The same holds with regard to fortune.^ The folly 

^ UavTOjv roiv avrov KTrjiuLarcop /xera 0eoi;s Oeiorarop, olkglo- 
roLTov OP. p. 728. 

^ Ta }itp yap %auj/oi/s ras i/'uxas /cat Opaaeias ttolgl, ra 8e 
raTeLvacTTe /cat aveXevdepovs. p. 728. 

2 'H /xep yap pecop a/coXa/ceuro? oucrta, rwp 8€ apayKaicop (xt] 
evder)^, avTTj rracrCip (xovaucooTarri re /cat apiarri' ^vp.cpojpovo’a yap 
7}fjup /cat ^vpappLOTTOVcra as airapra aXvwop top ^lop airepya^eraL 
p. 729. 
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of heaping up riches for our children is exposed, as the 
only valuable inheritance which we can leave them is a 
respect for virtue. The reverence due to youth is incul- 
cated. True education consists not in precept, but in 
example. 

The duty to relations and to friends : strict justice, 
hospitality, and compassion, are due to strangers and 
foreigners, but above all to suppliants. 

What is that habit of the mind which best becomes 
a man of honour and a good citizen. Veracity is the 
prime virtue. Justice consists in this : not only to do 
no injury, but to prevent others from doing any, and to 
assist the magistrate in punishing those who commit 
them. Temperance and wisdom : the persons who 
possess these or any other virtues, deserve our praise ; 
those, who impart them to others, and multiply their 
influence, are worthy of double honours. The use of 
emulation in a state : the hatefulness of envy and 
detraction. 

P. 731. Spirit and indignation are virtues, when 
employed against crimes and vices, W’hich admit of no 
other euro than extreme severity : ^ yet they are not 
inconsistent with lenity and tender compassion, when 
we consider that ^ no man is voluntarily wicked ; and 
that the fault is in his understanding, and not in his 
intention. The blindness of what is called self-love. 
Excessive joy and sorrow are equally condemned. 

^ XaXeTra, Kat dvcLara, rj Kai to irapaTrav avLara^ adiKrjpLara. 
(See the Gorgias. ) 

2 Vid. Protagorain, p. 357.— H yap 5 l’ aixa&iav, tj dC arepa- 
retav, rj 5 l' afX(pOT€pa rov crw</>/weti/ evde-rjs ojv, ^77 6 Tras av 0 pco 7 rLPO% 

oxXos. p, 734, 
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P. 732. A life of virtue is preferable^ to any other, 
even with respect to its pleasures. (This passage is 
admirable.) 

P. 736. The method of purgation requisite in form- 
ing a society, in order to clear it of its noxious parts, 
either by punishments, or by sending out colonies. 

P. 737. The number of citizens limited. Equal 
division of lands among them. The institution of 
temples and sacred rites, in which nothing of novelty 
is to be permitted, nor the slightest alteration ^ made ; 
but ancient opinions and traditions are to be religiously 
followed. Festivals and general assemblies serve to 
familiarise the citizens to one another, and to bring the 
whole people acquainted with the temper and character 
of each particular man. 

P. 739. The recommendation of his first scheme of 
government laid clown in the book de Eepublicct, in 
which all things are in common ; and the whole state, 
their possessions, their families, their passions,'^ are so 
united as that they may all act together, like the facul- 
ties of a single person. The present scheme comes next 
to it in perfection. 

The number of the shares allotted to the citizens is 
never to be diminished nor increased. Each man is to 
choose one among his sons who is to succeed to his 
portion • the rest to be given in adoption to those who 
have none of their own. The supreme magistrate is to 

1 Yid. de Eepublica, p. 581. L. 9. Phileburn, p. 61. ct 
Protagoram. 

^ Tourwf' NO|ao(9er77 to crjuucpoTCLrov airavTCjjv ovdev klptitcov. 

3 Vid. de Republ. L. 5. p. 462. 
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preside over this equality, and to preserve it. If the 
number of children exceed the number of shares, he 
may send out a colony ; if it fall short, he may (in 
cases of great necessity) introduce the sons of foreigners. 
ISTo alienation of lands to be permitted. 

P. 741. The increase of fortune by commerce is to 
be prohibited, and the use of gold or silver small money, 
of a species not valued, nor in' request with other people, 
only permitted for the ordinary uses of life. The com- 
mon coin of Greece is to be in the hands of the publick, 
or employed only on occasion of an embassy, or of an 
expedition into foreign states. No private person may 
go abroad without leave of the government; and if 
he bring back with him any foreign money, he must 
deposit it in the hands of the magistrate, or he, and all 
who are privy to the concealment, shall forfeit twice 
the value, and incur disgrace. 

P. 742. No securities shall be given among citizens 
in any case : no fortune paid on a marriage ; no money 
lent on interest. 

The folly of a legislator who thinks of making a 
great, a flourishing, a rich, and a happy state, without 
regard to the virtue ^ of tho inhabitants. 

P. 743. The inconsistency of groat wealth and of 
great virtue. The good men will never acquire any 
thing by unjust means, nor ever refuse to be at any 
expense on decent and honest occasions. He, there- 
fore, who scruples ■’ not to acquire by fair and by unfair 

1 Yicl. L. 4. p. 707. 

- V. de llcpuld. L. 4. p. 421. and L. 8. p. £552. 

^ qi €K dtKaLov Kai adiKOv irXeou t) dLTrXcLcna gottl t7)s gic 

Tov diKaiov fxovov' ra re af/aXw/wara /ji7)Te koXojs /xrjre 

VOL. IV. X 
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means, and will be at no expense on any occasion, must 
naturally be tbrice as rich as the former. A good man 
will not lavish all he has in idle pleasures and prodi- 
gality ; he will not therefore be very poor. Business 
and^ acquisition ought to employ no more of our time, 
than may be spared from the improvement of our mind 
and of our body. 

P. 744. A colony cannot be formed of men perfectly 
equal in point of fortune ; it will be therefore necessary 
to divide the citizens into classes according to their 
circumstances, that they may pay impositions to the 
publick service in proportion to them. The wealthier 
members are also, cseteris paribus, to be preferred 
before others to offices and dignities of expense ; which 
will bring every one’s fortune gradually to a level. 

Four such classes to be instituted : the first worth 
the value of his land, the fourth, four times as much. 
Above or below this proportion no one is to go, on pain 
of forfeiture and disgrace : therefore, the substance of 
every man is to be publickly enrolled, under the inspec- 
tion of a magistracy. 

P. 745. The division of the country. Every man’s 
lot is to consist of two half-shares, the one near the 
city, the other near the frontier : every one also is to 
have two houses, likewise within the city, the one near 
the midst of it, the other near the walls. The country 
is to be divided into twelve tribes, and the city into as 

e$€\ovra nvoCkLc^KeadaL rwv kolKwv, Kai ets /caXa edeXovrojv dawa- 
vaadaL 8LT\acrLcos eXarTOva. — Ovk clclv ol 'ira/JLTrXovcnoL ayaO ql, ei 
de fjLT) ayadoLj ovde evdaifJLovGS, 

OiroacL ixit] avoLymaGlev afxeXeLv, cveKa 

7 re<pvK€ ra xP'>?MaTa* ravra 5’ g(ttl ^vxv kul crufia. 
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many regions ; and each, of them to be dedicated to its 
several divinity. 

P. 746. An apology for this scheme, which to some 
will seem impracticable. 

P. 747. The great difference of climates and of 
situations, and the sensible effects which they produce 
not on the bodies alone, but on the souls of men, are 
stated. 


THE END OF THE FIFTH BOOK. 

* * * * * 

It is matter of just hut unavailing regret^ that Mr, 
Gray proceeded no further in his analysis and annota- 
tions on the hoohs of Plato De Legibus. — [Mathias.] 



THE EPISTLES. 

Ed. Serrani, H. Stepli. 1578. Yol. 3. p. 309, &c. 

Diogenes Laertius, who lived probably about the 
time of Septimius Severus, in the catalogue he gives 
us of Plato’s works, counts thirteen epistles, and 
enumerates their titles, by which they appear to be 
the same as those which we now have. Yet we are 
not thence to conclude them to be all genuine alike. 
Dictions of this kind are far more ancient than that 
author’s time; and his judgment and accuracy were 
not sufficient to distinguish the true from the false, as 
plainly appears from those palpable forgeries, the 
letters of the seven sages, which yet easily passed upon 
him as genuine. 

EPISTLE 1. To Dionysius. 01. 103. 2. 

Plat. Op. Serrani, Yol. 3. p. 309. 

This letter is not from Plato, but from his favourite 
scholar, the famous Dion; nor is it possible that 
the philosopher himself could have any hand in it, 
he being with Dionysius at Syracuse (as he tells us 
himself) when Dion was forced away, and continuing 
there some time after. It is sent by Baccheus, who 
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had conducted Dion on his way, together with a sum 
of money which Dionysius had ordered to be given to 
him for his expenses, which he returns to the tyrant 
with much contempt. The spirit of it and the senti- 
ments are not amiss ; and yet it is not very consistent 
with the indignation which Dion must have felt, and 
with the suddenness of the occasion, to end his letter 
with three scraps of poetry, though never so well 
applied. To say the truth, I much doubt of this 
epistle, and the more so, as it contradicts a fact in 
Plutarch, who assures us, that at the same time when 
Dion was hurried away, his friends were permitted to 
load two ships with his wealth and furniture, and to 
transport them to him in Peloponnesus, besides which ^ 
his revenues were regularly remitted to him, till Plato 
went into Sicily for the last time, which was at least 
six years after. 


EPISTLE II. To Dionysius. 01. 105. 1. 

Plat. Oj). Scrrani, Yol. 3. p. 310. 

This epistle appears to have been written soon after 
Plato’s return ^ from his third voyage to Syracuse, and 
the interview which he had with Dion at the olympick 
games, which he himself mentions, Epist. 7. p. 350. 
and in this place also. Archedemus, who brought the 
letter from Dionysius, and returned with this answer, 

^ Ou TToXw xpo^ov dLaXLircjj'y kc. Plato, Ep. 7. p. 345. 

Tho reasons for placing tho voyages of Plato so, early, and 
Dion’s banishment so different from the chronology of Diodorus, 
will appear in tho observations on Plato’s seventh epistle. 
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was a friend and follower of Archytas, the Pythagorean 
of Tarentnm (Epist. 7. p. 339.), but was himself prob- 
ably a Syracusan; at least he had a house in that 
city where Plato was lodged, after he had been turned 
out of the citadel. (Ibid. p. 349.) He was sent on 
board a ship of war (with Dionysius’s letters of invita- 
tion to Plato, wherein he pressed him to come the 
third time into Sicily), as a person well known and 
much esteemed by the philosopher, and he is mentioned 
as present in the gardens of the palace at an interview 
which Plato had with Dionysius, about three weeks 
before he returned home again. (Ep. 3. sub fin.) 


NOTES ON THE GBEIK TEXT. 

P. 311. Ao^av €)(Cov TToXv Tojv ev <piXocro<pL(^ 
pGLv.] It may be observed that Plato’s reputation was 
at the height before he went to the court of the younger 
Dionysius, that is, before he was sixty-two years of age. 

P. 312. AXXa eo-TTODSafcas.] In the intervals 
between Plato’s two last voyages, Dionysius had been 
philosophizing with Archytas and others, and perhaps 
with Aristippus. See Ep. 7. 338. 

Ib. ^pa(TT€ov Stj croi atv^y/xcov.] We ^ see here 
that Plato, as well as the Pythagoreans whom he 
imitated in many respects, made a mystery of his art : 
for none but adepts were to understand him. It was 
by conversation only that he cared to communicate 
himself on these subjects.^ In the seventh epistle ho 

^ See Tlieodoret, Serm. 1. ad. Graecos. 

2 And in the end of this very epistle, p. 314. Ou5’ ean avy- 
7pa/^/xa HXarwj'os ov8eu, ouo' earar ret 8e vvv \eyo/j,6pa hujKparovs 
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professes never to have written any thing on philo- 
sophy ; and all that has been published in his name he 
attributes to Socrates. As I am not initiated, it is no 
wonder if this passage is still a riddle to me, as it was 
designed to be. Thus much one may divine indeed; 
namely, that it is a description of the Supreme Being, 
who is the cause and end of all things, which is an 
answer to Dionysius's first question ; the second seems 
to be concerning the origin of evil, which Plato does 
not explain, but refers to a conversation which they 
had had before. 

P. 314. ‘l>tAiorT6a>vt.] Philistio was a Syracusan, ^ 
famous for his knowledge in physick : Eudoxus of 
Guidos, a person accomplished in various kinds of 
learning, was his scholar in this art. Diog. Laert. L. 
8. c. 86. 

Ib. STTewiTiTTO).] Speusippus had accompanied his 
uncle Plato into Sicily, and continued there after him ; 
where (as Plutarch ^ says) he thoroughly acquainted him- 
self with the temper and inclinations of the city, and 
was a principal xjromotcr of Dion’s expedition. 

Ib. Tor CK Tcov AaTo/xtc3r.] This was some x)risoner 
of state, as it seems, who was confined in those horrid 

COTTL, KoXov /cat peov yeyoporos : which is a remarkable passage. 
This is alluded to by Tlicodoret, Serm. 1. Vol. 4. cd. Simondi. 
Sec Epist. 7. 341. Oukovp efiov ye irepi avrojp eerrt avyy pajjLiJiOL 

ovde firjTTOTe yePTjraL, &c. See also Athenauis, L. 15. p. 702. 

1 AtliGiiauia, who cites him L. 3. p. 115. calls him a Locrian, 
as docs Plutarch, 8ympos. L. 7. Q,ua3St. 1. MaprvpcoP tw IlXarwj/t, 
Trpoa-Ka\ovp.aL top Aoicpov, ev fiaXa 7ra\at,ov avSpa, kcll 

Xap^TTpov airo t7]s rexvrjs yevofiepop. See also Kufus Eplie- 
sius, {). 31. so that this scorns the more probable. 

^ Plutarch in Diouo. 
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caverns, the Latomiae, which was the publick dungeon 
of the Syracusans, being a vast quarry in that part of 
the city, called the Epipolae. Thucydides L. 7. and 
various other ^ authors speak of this place. Tully 
particularly describes it in the fifth oration against 
Yerres. See Cluverii Sicilia Antiqua. L. 1. p. 149. 

EPISTLE III. To Dionysius. 01. 105. 4. 

Plat. Op. Serrani, Yol. 3. p. 315. 

This epistle, like those to the friends of Dion after- 
wards, was apparently written to be made publick ; and 
is a justification of Plato’s conduct, as well as an 
invective against the cruelty and falsehood of Diony- 
sius. The beginning of the letter is a reproach, the 
more keen for being somewhat disguised ; and in the 
rest of it, he observes no longer any measures with the 
tyrant : whence I conclude, that it was written after 
that Dion’s expedition against him was professedly 
begun, and perhaps after his entry into Syracuse, parti- 
cularly from that expression, p. 315. Nw Se Atou'a 
StSacTKOt/xt Spav avra ravra^ Kai rots Stavoo^/xacrt rots 
crots ri]v crrjv cLpyr^v a<jyaLpoviJi€da ce, ktX. 


NOTES ON THE GEEEK TEXT. 

P. 315. Eu TTparreiv.] This address of letters was 
first used by Plato instead of Xatpecv, the common form 
of salutation. 

Ib. Tas Se EXXrjViSas 'iroXets ocKz-fetv.] The Greek 


^ ^lian. Var. Hist. L. 12. c. 44. 
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cities, wliich had been either totally destroyed, or dis- 
mantled, and miserably oppressed by the Carthaginians 
and by the elder Dionysius, were Himera, Agrigentum, 
Gela, Camerina, Messana, ISTaxus, Catana, and Leontini. 

P. 315. 'Ytto ’S^tAtcTTtSo'u.] I doubt not but it should 
be read ^Lkicrrov. Philistus, who had married a natural 
daughter of Leptines, the king’s uncle, and commanded 
his fleet, was an inveterate enemy of Plato. He had 
been recalled from his banishment in Italy, on purpose 
to oppose Dion and his friends. (Plutarch in Dione.) 

Ib. Xaip€ Kai o^So/xevov.] The addresses to the 
Delphick Apollo, as well as his answers, were often in 
verse. This of Dionysius seems to have been sent on 
account of Dion’s first successes in Sicily. 

P. 316. No/xojv 7rpoot/xta.] Syracuse had been 
governed ever since 01. 91. 4. by the laws of Diodes, 
whose history and character Diodorus gives us. (L. 13. 
c. 33. and 35.) Plato began to form a new body of 
them, but his quarrel with Dionysius, and afterwards 
the murder of Dion, and the tumults which followed, 
hindered his system from being brought to any degree 
of perfection. Timoleon was happier in his great 
attempt ; he restored Syracuse to its liberty, and, 
with the advice of Cophalus the Corinthian, supplied 
and amended the laws of Diodes : and afterwards, in 
the reign of Hiero, they wore again revised or corrected 
by Polylarus. Yet these wore only looked on as 
E^'T^y^^rat rcov No/xcuv ; Diodes alone bore the title of 
’NofioOerrjSj and had publick honours paid to him as to 
a hero. His laws were adopted by several other cities 
in the island, and continued in use down to the times 
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of Julius Caesar (which is about three huudred and 
sixty-eight years) when the Sicilians received the Jus 
Lath. 

P. 316. Ev 8e ovTOS fteo-77 icai, KaOecrrrjKvia.'] 

Cornelius Nepos tells us that Dion was -fifty-fivo years 
old at his death, so that he must have been about forty- 
one when Plato came the second time into Sicily, See 
also Epist. 7. p. 328. ""HAt/vta? re /xerpcws eyov. 

Ib. ^<po8pa veov.] Dioiiysius was, I suppose, at 
least twenty years younger than Dion. 

Ib. nA€uo-a6 pev ot/caSe e/xe.] I defer examining 
into the time of Plato’s voyages into Sicily, and his 
stay there, that I may do it all at once when I come 
to the seventh epistle. 

P. 317. T'i]v O' 7}AtKtav.] Plato was then about 
sixty-seven years old. 

P. 318. Swey?]?.] Eead, yero/xertco* 

this is his apology to the first accusation ; he has said 
in the beginning, Trpos Svco Sij poi Strra? avayKaiov 
7rot7](7a(T^at aTroAoytas. 

P. 319. Ot;k'ow Trai8^v0evTa (ec/n^cr^a) yeco/xerpetv • 
r] 7ra)5 ;] I do not understand the meaning of this 
insult at all : it relates, however, to the advice which 
Plato had ventured to give him, that ho sliould lighten 
the load of the Syracusans, and voluntarily limit his 
own power. 
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EPISTLE ly. To Dion. 01. 105. 4. 

Plat. Op. Serrani, Vol. 3. p. 320. 

This was written probably the same year with the 
former, or the beginning of the next, on account of those 
differences which Dion had with Heraclides and his 
uncle Theodotes, who at last drove him out of Syra- 
cuse : their history may be scon in the seventh epistle, 
and in Plutarch. 


NOTES ON THE GBEEK TEXT. 

P. 320. Trjv e/jLTjv TrpoOv/jLLav.] Plato, after all his 
ill usage from Dionysius, expressed some backwardness 
to join in the expedition against him, as appears Ep. 
7. p. 350. where he expresses some little tenderness 
which he retained for him, when he reflected on their 
former familiarity ; and that the king amidst all his 
anger and suspicions, had attempted on his life : hoAV- 
ever, wlien he saw Dion engaged, he joined in tlie cause 
with great zeal, and assisted him with all his power. 

Ib. Ai/a/pedei/ro?.] This seems to fix the time to 
01. 106. 1. for when Dionysius had sailed away to 
Locri, and his son Apollocratcs had surrendered the 
citadel, it was natural to imagine that his empire was 
at an end. 

P. 320. Iti'6eecrT£/)oj? TO'U Trpocnpcoi'Tos {?epa7r£i'T^/>:o9.] 
Plutarch cites this passage in Dioids life; and anoUu'r 
in tlie same epistle, 

Ib. To (Sc vvv vTrapxov ircpi (rc, clae as abov(‘.. 
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EPISTLE Y. To Perdicoas. 01. 103. 4. 

Plat. Op. Serrani, Yol. 3. p. 321. 

Perdiccas, the second son of Amyntas, succeeded to 
the crown of Macedon, after the death of his brother 
in law, Ptolemy of Alorus, 01. 103. 4. There seem 
to have been ancient ties of hospitality and of friend- 
ship between the royal family of Macedon, from 
Archelaus’s time, and the principal literati of Athens. 
Plato here recommends his friend and scholar, Eu- 
phrasus, a native of Oreus in Eubcea, to be of Perdiccas’s 
council, and his secretary. He grew into the highest 
favour with Perdiccas, and was trusted with the entire 
management of all his affairs. He used his power 
arbitrarily enough. Caristius,i of Pergamus, gives the 
following instance of it • that, he would not suffer any 
one to sit at the king’s table, who was ignorant of 
geometry or of philosophy. And yet to Plato and to 
Euphrseus did the great Philip of Macedon owe his 
succession to the kingdom, (as ^ Speusippus writes 
in a letter to Philip reproaching him with his 
ingratitude,) for by them was his brother Perdiccas 
persuaded to bestow on him some districts as an 
ajypanage^ where, after his death, Philip was enabled 
to raise troops, and to recover the kingdom. Euphrjeus, 
upon the death of his master, having rendered himself 
hateful to the principal Macedonians, was obliged, as 
it seems, to retire into his own country; where, soon 

^ Ap. Athenaeum, L. 11. sub fin. p. 506. and 508. 

^ Ap. Athenaeum, ut supra. 
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after Philip was settled on the throne, Parmenio was 
ordered to murder him. 

Ficinus and H. Steplianus, finding in the margin 
of some manuscripts this fifth epistle ascribed to Dion, 
and not to Plato, seem inclined to admit that correc- 
tion, but without reason. Plato has in his other un- 
doubted epistles spoken of himself, as he has done in 
this, in the third person. He is here apologising for 
his recommendation of a man, who was to have a share 
in the administration of a kingdom. Some may object 
(says he), “ How should Plato be a competent judge, 
he who has never meddled in the government of his 
own country, nor thought himself fit to advise his own 
citizens He answers this by shewing his reasons for 
such a conduct ; but the last sentence, Tavrov Bt] ot/xat 
Bpacrat, &c. is not at all clear. The thought is the 
very same with that in the famous seventh epistle to 
Dion’s friends, (Eyco rov crvjfjLfSovXevovra avSpi Kapivovrij 
&c. p. 330.) but some principal word seems to be 
omitted ; perhaps after Bpacrai ay should be inserted 
LarpiKov avSpa, or larpov ayaOov. 


EPISTLE yi. To IIekmeias, Erastus, and Coriscus. 
The date not settled. 

Plat. Op. Serrani, Yol. 3. p. 322. 

This letter, cited by Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. 
L. 5.) and by Origen (contra Celsum, L. 6.), Menage ^ 
tells us is no longer extant among the epistles of Plato, 

1 Ad. Diog. Laertium, L. 3. c. 57. See also Card. Quirini 
Dccas Ejnstolarum Eomce 1743. 4to. p. 23. 
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and is supposed to be a fiction of the Cbristians. 
Bentley^ had reason to wonder at the negligence of 
that critickj who did not know that the epistle was 
still preserved : and he adds, that there is no cause to 
believe the letter not to be genuine, as there are pass- 
ages in the Dialogues themselves as favourable to the 
Christian opinions, as any thing in this epistle. The 
passage, which those Fathers cite, is at the end of the 
letter, and has indeed much the air of a forgery. I do 
not know any passages in the Dialogues ^ equally sus- 
picious ; nor do I see why it might not bo tacked to 
the end of an undoubtedly original letter : there is 
nothing else here but what seems genuine. 

Erastus and Coriscus were followers of Plato, and 
born at Scepsis,^ a city of Troas, seated on mount Ida, 
not far from the sources of the Scamander and of the 
iEsepus : they seem to have attained a principal autho- 

^ Bentley in Phileleutlicro Lipsiensi. 

- Vid. do Repnbl. L. 6. p. 506. l^Kyovos re rov AyaOov, kul 
o/moLoraros e/cetj/w ... 6 tokos. By which ho means the idea of 
Himself, which the Sovereign Good has bestowed on us, and 
which is the cause of knowledge and of truth. The Supreme 
Good itself ho calls *0 IIaro 7 p, and compares him to the sun, 
6 Kvpcos rov (ptaros. Vid. et ibid. L. 7. p. 516. 

^ Vid. Strabonem, L. 13. p. 602. and 607. The Coriscus 
here mentioned had a son called NToleus, a follower of Aristotle 
and a particular friend of Theophrastus, who left his library 
(in which was contained all that Aristotle had ever wiittcu, in 
the original manuscript) to him, when he died. It continued 
in the possession of his family at Scepsis, about one hundred 
and fifty years, when Apcllicon of Teos purchased and trans- 
ferred it to Athens, whence, soon after, Sylla carried it to 
Borne. (Strabo, L. 13. p. 602. and 607 ; Plutarch in Sylla, 
and Diog. Laort. in Theophrasto.) 
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rity ill tlicir little state, and Plato recommends to them 
here to cultivate the friendship of IJermias their ncigli- 
bour, and sovereign of Assus and Atarnciis, two strong 
towns on the coast of the Sinus Adramyttenus near the 
foot of Ida. Coriscus had also been scholar to Plato, 
though an eunuch, and slave to Eubulus, a Bythyniau 
and a banker. Ilis master having found means to erect 
a little principality in the places before mentioned, made 
Hermias his heir. He gave his niece Pythias in mar- 
riage to Aristotle, who lived with him near three years, 
till 01. 107. 4. about which time Memnon- the Bho- 
dian, general to the Persian king, by a base treachery 
got him into his hands, and sending him to court ho 
was there hanged. (Strabo, L. 13. p. 610. and Suidas.) 
Aristotle wrote his epitaph,^ and a beautiful ode ^ or 
hymn in honour to his memory, which are still ^ extant. 

^ So Strabo telLs ns ; but Plato hiniself says, tliat lie bad 
never eonvei'sod with liiiii. 'Otra ^vyyeyoport, &c. infra. 

- Or Mentor, bis brotber, according to Diodorus, L. IG. 
c. 52. wbicb is right. See Aristot. Gkonoinic. ap. Leon. 
Aretinum, L. 2. c. 38. 

^ Probably be bad taken part in the grand rebellion of iliii 
Satrapie against the Jbrsian king (wbicb caused tlicir indigna- 
tion), and bad sbaken off bis dependency. 

Sec Antbolug. Or. ]>. 520, bid. 11. Stepbani. It was in- 
scribed on a cenotaph erected to him and Jbibulus jointly by 
Aristotb'. ; for wbicb piece of gratitude Theocritus of Chios has 
abused liini iii a satirical cjugrain : Antbolog. ib. p. 523. 

'Epgetou evvovxov 7]d* Evj3ox.i\ov dga dovXov 
'^rifxa Kevov Kevotppoop rev^ev ApKrroTeXrj^, 

Vid. Atbeiueuni, L. 15. p. G96, and Diog. Laort. L. 5. in 
AiistoteJc, 

Aftiii' ibo words, /xaXLorra p.ev aOpoovs' et de /ht], insert Kara 
dvo kolvT), from tlio Vatican MSS. (See Montfaucon Bibb 
Bibliotbecarum, p. 2.) 
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NOTE ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 323. '0 €o-Tt Stfcatov.] There I take tlie true 
epistle to end ; as -what follows is very extraordinary 
as to the sense and the expression : Ton re o^ye/xovos 
/cat airiov Tlarepa Knptov, 6v — eioro/xe9a cracj^cijs^ ets 
6wa/xtv av0p(j)7r(i)v enSat/xovcov. 


EPISTLE VII. To THE Friends and Relations of Dion. 

01 . 105 . 4 . 

Plat. Op. Serrani, Vol. 3. p. 323. 

Callippus, after the treacherous murder of Dion, was 
attacked in Syracuse by the friends of that great man, 
but they were worsted by him and his party; and, 
being driven out, they fled to the Leontini, and he 
maintained his power in the city for thirteen months, 
(Diodor. Sic. L. 16. c. 36.) till ^Hipparinus, nephew 
to Dion, and half-brother to Dionysius, found means to 
assemble troops ; and while Callippus was engaged in 
the siege of Catana, he, at the head of Dion’s party, 
re-entered Syracuse, and kej)t possession of it for two 
years. At the end of which time Hipparinus, in a 
drunken debauch, was assassinated, but by whom I do 
not find ; and his younger brother, Nysjeus, succeeded 
to his power, and made the most arbitrary use of it for 

^ See Theopompus ap. Athcnceum, L. 10. p. 435. and 436. 
where we skould correct the mistake of Atheneeiis, and of iElian, 
who call Apollocrates son to the elder Dionysius ; for he was 
(as Plutarch often repeats) the eldest son of the younger 
Dionysius. 
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near five years ; wlioii Dionysius, returning from Loeri, 
(see Plutarch in the life of Timoloon,) becamo once 
more master of Syracuse, and, as it seems, put PTysmus 
to death. 

Who were the friends of Dion to whom Plato writes, 
is hard to enumerate : tlie principal were his son >■ 
Hipparinus, and his sister’s son, likewise called 
parinus, and his l)rot}xcr, Megacles, if living, though I 
rather imagine he had boon killed in tlie course of the 
war before the death of Dion ; and Hicetas, wlio after- 
wards was tyrant of the Leontincs. 

Plato was about forty years of ago, when fi,rst ho 
came to Syracuse. Plis fortieth year was 01. 97. 4. 

NOTES ON THE OHEEK TEXT. 

P. 323. €r7j r^rrapaKovra yeyovcos.] Plato 

was about forty years of age, when he first came to 
Syracuse : his fortieth year was Olymp. 97. 4. Archonto 
Antipatro. Diodorus mentions the same fact three 
years later, but does not expressly say when it hap- 
pened ; and Dion was then in his twentieth year : con- 
secpiently^ Hipparinus Avas now about twenty. Pmt 
whether the son of Dion, or his nc[)how, Ixe hero 
meant, is hard to distinguish; if it could he ])roved to 
he the former, Plutarch would be convicted of a mis- 
take. (See the next Epistle.) Wo must road hero, 
(rvfi<])it)vov 7roL7]cr6Uj as Serraiius observes. 

^ I call him by the name of Hipparinus, because Timonidcs 
the Leucadiaii, a priiudpal friend of Dion, assures us of it (ap, 
Plutarch.), and his testimony must doubtless bo proferrod to 
tliat of Timicus, who gives this youth the name of Aretceus. 
Sec Plato’s cightli Epistle. 

yOL. IV. Y 
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P. 324. M.€Tal3o\r) ytyverat.] This great change in 
the Athenian constitution took place, when Plato was 
in his twenty-fifth year. 

Ib. 'EvSe/ca fjL€v ev Ao-ret, SeKa 8^ ev Hetpatec.] The 
‘Ei/Se/v'a were a magistracy, to whom persons condemned 
to death were consigned, and who presided over the 
prisons and executions. Those who bore this office 
under the Thirty were their creatures, and at the head 
of them was Satyrus, whom Xenophon calls, 6 Opacrv- 
raros avT(j)V Kac avatSecrraro?. (See Xen. Hist. Graec. 
L. 2. p. 470. Ed. Leunclavii. 1625.) He seems upon 
some vacancy (possibly on the death of Theramenes) 
to have been afterwards elected one of the Thirty. 
(See Lysias in JSTichomachum, p. 476. Ed. Taylori, and 
Palmerius ad locum.) The Ten, who commanded in 
the Piraeeus, were appointed by the authority of the 
Thirty, and were probably the accomplices of their 
guilt, (Xenoph. Hist. Graec. L. 2. p. 474 and 478.) 
being with them and the Eleven, were excepted out of 
the general amnesty. 

Ib. Olkclol Kai yvwptpioi.] Critias, a man as re- 
markable for the brightness of his parts as for the 
depravity of his -manners and for the hardness of his 
heart, was Plato’s second cousin by the mother’s side ; 
and Charmides, the son of Glauco, was his uncle, 
brother to his mother, Perictione. The first was one 
of the Thirty, the latter one of the Ten, and both were 
slain in the same action. Plato’s family were deeply 
engaged in the oligarchy ; for Callseschrus, (See Lysias 
in Eratosthenem, p. 215.) his great-uncle, had been a 
principal man in the Council of Pour hundred, (01. 
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92. 1.) It is a strong proof of Plato’s honesty and 
resolution, that his nearest relations could not seduce 
him to share in their power, or in their crimes at that 
age. (Xenoph. Apomnemon. L. 3. c. 6 and 7, and in 
Symposio.) His uncle, though a great friend of 
Socrates and of a very amiable character, had not the 
same strength of mind. 

P. 324. ETTt TLva rcov TroXtrcov.] The Thirty, during 
the short time of their magistracy, which was less than 
a year, put fifteen hundred persons to death, (Isocr. 
Orat. Areopagitic. Ed. A. Steph. 1593, p. 153.) most 
of whom were innocent, and they obliged about five 
thousand more to fly. The prisoner here meant was 
Leo, the Salaminian. (See Apolog. p. 32.) 

P. 326. Aeye6v re T^vay/cacr^^v.] These are the 
sentiments which he has explained at large in his 
HoAcretat, (L. 5. p. 472, &c.) and one would thence 
imagine that he had written, and perhaps published 
that celebrated work before his first voyage to Sicily, 
and consequently before he was forty years old. It is 
certain, that there are some scenes in the EKKX'^'jo-ia- 
^ovcrai of Aristophanes, (ver. 568 &c. Ed. Kusteri.) 
which seem intended to ridicule the system of Plato, 
and the Scholia affirm that it was written with, that 
view. If so, he must have finished it, when he was 
thirty-five years of age, or earlier, for that comedy was 
played 01. 96. 4. 

P. 327. E69 'Evpaiiovcras on ra)(^L<Tra eXOeiV e/xe.] 
Hence, and from Plutarch, it is certain that Plato was 
invited into Sicily immediately after the death of the 
elder Dionysius, which happened 01. 103. 1. so that 
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we must necessarily place his second voyage to Syracuse 
that very year, or the next at farthest ; and it is as 
sure, that, four months after his arrival, happened the 
quarrel between Dionysius and Dion, and the banish- 
ment of the latter. I cannot but observe the inaccuracy 
of Diodorus, who says that this last event happened 
01. 105. 3. which is a mistake of at least ten years. 
See also Aulus Gellius, L. 17. c. 21. who is likewise 
mistaken in placing this voyage of Plato after the 
year 400 of Rome, and after the birth of Alexander. — 
Hence we see the folly of trusting to compilers where 
we might recur to original authors. 

P. 328. OvK fi Ttv€s eSo^a^ov.] Plato had been 
most severely reflected upon for passing his time at 
the court of Dionysius. Athenaeus (a very contempt- 
ible writer, though his book is highly valuable for the 
numberless fragments of excellent authors, now lost, of 
which it is composed) has taken care to preserve 
abundance of scandal on this head. L. 11. p. 507. and 
see Laertius in his life. This and the third Epistle 
are his justifleation of himself, and are written with a 
design to clear his character. 

Ib. EA.0ot wap’ vpLas </)€nycov.] Read wap o^/xas. 

P. 330. Mera Se rovro aw€8rjpi]cra.'] We are not 
informed how long Plato staid, after Dion was sent away, 
but probably many months ; the preceding account of 
Dionysius’s treatment of him implies as much. 

P. 331. Ilarepa Se ovk oertov.] Cicero alludes to 
this sentiment, and to that of the same in the 5th 
Epistle, in his Letter to Lentulus, L. 1. ad Pamiliares, 
Ep. 1. “Id enim jubet idem ille Plato, quern ego 
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veliementer auctorem sequor,” &c., wliere lie expresses 
the thought, but not the words. 

P. 331. IloXtretas fJieTaj3oX.7]<5,'] Insert TrepL, or kveKa. 

P. 332. A3eX(/)a)v, 6v<s ^0pe\p6.'\ Lep tines and 

Thearides. 

Ib. Toi; MrjBov Kai Ewouxou.] He follows some 
history, in this transaction,” seemingly different from 
Herodotus and Ctesias. The Mede is Smerdis, one of 
the Magi, which was an order of men instituted in 
Media; and to carry on so strange a cheat as that 
usurpation, it is sure that the concurrence of the 
eunuchs of the palace must have been necessary ; but 
what particular eunuch he means is hard to say. 
Ctesias says, that the counterfeit Tanyoxarces was 
betrayed to the conspirators by his eunuchs. 

P. 333. '0 Trarrjp avrov ^opov cra^aro cj&epetv to 6$ 
/5ap/5apots.] The elder Dionysius being defeated by 
the Carthaginians at Cronium, in a great battle, 01. 
99. 2. was forced to make peace on their terms, and 
engaged to pay them one thousand talents. Fifteen 
years afterwards he engaged with them in another war, 
and lost one hundred and thirty of his best ships, which 
they surprised, and took or destroyed in the bay of 
Eryx or Drepanum : he died the same year, and left 
his son with this war upon his hands. Thus far Dio- 
dorus, L. 16, c. 17 and 73. Whether the Carthaginians 
had offered peace on condition of a new tribute, or had 
never been paid the old one, we can only guess from this 
expression of Plato ; yet I am inclined to think, both 
from the third Epistle and from this, that Dionysius 
the father had agreed to a peace before his death, and 
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consented to pay a tribute to Cartilage ; and that his 
son entered not again into the war till two or three 
years afterwards, which lasted probably not three years. 
We must not wonder if we find little account of this in 
Diodorus, as he has said nothing at all of the eight first 
years of Dionysius the younger ; only in the ninth year 
(which is 01. 105. 2.) he tells us that he made peace 
with Carthage and the Lucanians : but it does not, by 
the narration, appear to be a transaction of that year, 
but rather makes part of a summary account of what 
had passed since his father’s death. That peace was 
certainly made about four years earlier than Diodorus 
seems to have placed it. 

P, 333. ATTeSco/cei/ avro<s St? rrjv TroAtv.] Have a 
care of correcting this passage, as Serranus has done, 
who reads instead of St?, Aiwv. It is again repeated in 
the next, or eighth Epistle, p. 355. Eya> 8e airo 
Tvpavvm vvv 8 l9. He twice preserved Syracuse, first 
by driving out Dionysius, and afterwards by beating 
Hypsius, the Neapolitan. See Plutarch. 

Ib. A8eA<^co 8i;a).] They were Callippus and Philo- 
crates, or (as some MSS. of Cornelius Nepos have it) 
Philostratus. 

P. 336. ^Avrrj Travra to Sevre/iov.] seems to 

agree with ajiaOia. Either a word is lost, or the sentence 
is an example of that avaKoXovOia^ which is not uncom- 
mon with At tick writers. 

P. 338. ‘Ort yepwi/ fe etTyv.] Plato was then about 
sixty-six years old. 

P. 339. Ta ro/xt/x,a.] The usual salutations and 
compliments at the beginning of a letter. 
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P. 340. Tot? r(DV HapaKovorjJiaroiv /xeo-rot?.] This 
word (UapaKov(Tp.a) means a transitory application to 
any science, sufficient to give a superficial tincture of 
knowledge, but neither deep, nor lasting. Such pro- 
ficients Plato calls, So^at? CTrtKep^pcocr/xevot. 

P. 342. I know not what to say to this very un- 
common opinion of Plato, that no philosopher should 
put either his system, or the method of attaining to 
a knowledge of it, into writing. The arguments he 
brings in support of it are obscure beyond my compre- 
hension. All I conceive is, that he means to shew, 
how inadequate words are to express our ideas, and 
how poor a representation even our ideas are of the 
essence of things. What he says, on the bad effects 
which a half-strained and superficial knowledge pro- 
duces in ordinary minds, is certainly very just and very 
fine. See the Phsedrus, p. 274 to p. 276, where he 
compares all written arts to the gardens of Adonis, 
which look gay and verdant, but, having no depth of 
earth, soon wither away. Lord Bacon expresses him- 
self strongly on this head. “Homines per sermones 
sociantur ; at verba ex captu vulgi imponuntur ; itaque 
mala ot inepta vcrborum impositio miris modis iirtel- 
Icctum obsidet. Neque definitiones aut explica tiones, 
quibus homines docti se munire et vindicare in nonnullis 
consueverunt, rcm ullo modo restituunt, sed verba plan6 
vim faciunt intellectui, et omnia turbant, et homines 
ad inanes et innumcras controversias deducunt.^^ (Nov. 
Organ. L. 1. aphorism 43 and 59.) 

P. 342. Ovo/x(x.] Is the name of a thing ; Aoyos is 
the definition, or verbal description of its properties ; 
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EcSwAoi/, its representation by a figure to our senses ; 
ETTLo-rrjfjLrjj the mental comprehension, or the complete 
and just idea of it : what the to Trefiirrov is, I do not 
know, except it be the perfect notion of things, such 
as it exists in the mind of the Divinity. 

P. 343. I put a comma after Kat ravra afiera- 
KLvrjrov^ and read, 6 re 8?^ 'Trao'^ei' &c. 

P. 344. We here learn that Dionysius had written 
a treatise on philosophy. 

P. 345. A8€\<PlSov avTov,] Arete, Dion’s wife, was 
half-sister to Dionysius, consequently, Hipparinus, her 
son, was his nephew. 

P. 345. Ittcu Zevs, cjyrjcTLV 6 Qrj/Satos.'j That is 
Pindar, as I imagine; though I find not the expres- 
sion in any of his odes extant. It was a common 
phrase with the Boeotians, Irrco 'Hpa/cA?;?, trrco Zeng. 
See Aristophan. Acharn. v. 911. the French use “Dieu 
s^ait,” and we say, “ God knows,” in the same manner. 

P. 346. KapTrorcr^o) Se Atwv.] Let him receive the 
rents, or interest, but let him not touch the principal. 

Ib. Et? wpas.] The next summer, when the 
season returns for sailing. 

P. 348. Theodotes was uncle to Heraclides, as 
Plutarch says : and I imagine that Euribius was his 
brother. See the life of Dion, 

P. 349. Ecs rrjv l^ap)(7]8ovL(j)v CTTtKparetai/.] Sicily 
was then divided between the Carthaginians and the 
Syracusans. 

P. 350. Ta>v V7r7]p€(ri(av.'\ Athenians that served on 
board the fleet of Dionysius for hire. 

Ib. Uep^TTovo-L rptaicovTopov.'] The Tarentine de~ 
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puties were Lamisens and Pliotidas. Tlic original 
letter in tlio Dorick dialect is preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius in Iris life of Plato. 

Ib. Ets OXvpnriav Aim'a KaraXaf3(.ov ^ecopouvro,.] 
Hence we may settle pretty exactly tlie time of Plato’s 
third voyage. It is j^lain that ho landed (on his 
return) in Peloponnesus, and immediately went to 
Olympia, where the games were then celebrating, to 
acquaint Dion with what so nearly concerned him. 
This must be 01. 105. 1. It could not be earlier, 
because there is not time from the death of Dionysius 
the elder for all that happened, according to Plato’s 
own account, in his two voyages and in the interval 
between them. He went not to Syracuse at soonest 
before 01. 103. 1. and probably not till the year fol- 
lowing : he staid there at least a year, and came back 
because of the war which broke out in Sicily. When 
that was over (and it could not well be determined in less 
than one campaign) Dionysius invited him back again, 
lie hesitated a full year, and then went ; and he spent 
a year and upwards at Syracuse, before he returned : 
all which must be, on the least computation, above five 
years. Pcsidcs tlie improbability that Dion, after ho 
lost his revenues, and was deprived of his wife, should 
be near seven years before lie attempted to right him- 
self. As I have placed it, he was near three years in 
preparing for his di‘.sign, which he executed 01. 105. 4. 
as Diodorus tells us, and which, Plutarcli confirms, 
reckoning forty-eight years from tlie establishment of 
Dionysius the elder’s tyranny to Dion’s entry into 
Syracuse. I to began to reign 01. 93. 4. from which 
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to 01. 105. 4. is just forty-eiglit years. See Xenoph. 
Gr®c. Hist. L. 2. p. 460. and Dodwell’s Anna.y jt 
was in tte beginning of the year, for Plutarch tells us 
that it was the midst of summer, the Etesian winds 
then blowing ; and the olympick year began after the 
summer solstice. If then Plato came to Olympia, 
01. 105. 1. he must have gone to Syracuse towards the 
end of 01. 104. 3. for, from his own account, he must 
have passed a year or more there. 


EPISTLE VIII. To THE Peiends of Dioit. 01. 106. 4. 

From a passage in this epistle (p. 354. rov to>v 
E^opm Sao-pov.) it appears that Plato, as well as 
Herodotus, makes Lycurgus the author of the institu- 
tion of the Upkori, and not Theopompus, as late writers 
do. See Aristot. Politic. L. 5. c. 11. 


NOTES ON THE GEEEK TEXT. 

P. 362. HAijv eiTis avTcov avocriovpyos yeyove.] He 
means those engaged in the murder of Dion, Oallippus 
and his brother, and their party. 

P. 353. KtvSrvos eyevero fo-xaroi.] When they had 
sacked the rich and powerful city of Agrigentum, and 
demolished it. (Diodorus, L. 13.) 

Ib. Ottikcov.] The ancient inhabitants of Campania, 
particularly that country which lies round the Bay of 
Naples. (Aristot. Politic. L. 8. c. 10.) In a passage 
cited from Aristotle by Dionysius Halicarnassensis (L. 
1. p. 57. ed. Huds. Oxon. 1704.), ho seems to extend 
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tliG name to all tlie inhal)itauts of that coast to the 
south of the Tuscans. Aristotle mentions the Opici as 
the same people witli the Aiisones ; hut Polybius 
judged them to be a distinct people. (See Strabo, L. 
5. p. 242.) Tlie Siculi probably might speak the same 
tongue, having been driven out of Italy (Thucyd. L. G. 
p. 34,9.) by these Opici some years after the Trojan 
war, and settling in a part of this Island. This name 
grew into a term of reproach, which the more polished 
Greeks bestowed upon tlie Homans, as Cato the censor 
complains in Pliny, L. 29. c. 1. “Nos quoque dictant 
barbaros, et spurciiis nos quam alios O'picos appellatione 
fiiedaM/’ and in time it became a Latin word to 
signify liarbarous and illiterate. (See Tullius Tyro ap. 
Aul. GelL L. 13. c. 9. “Ita ut nostri Opici putaverunt, 
tfec.) 

P. 354. Ton? Ge/va o-rparr/yons /careAewav.] This 
fact is contrary to Diodorus, who only tells us, that 
the generals were deposed; (L. 13. c. 92.) and that 
afterwards, Daphnmus, the chief of them, and Demar- 
chus (who were both enemies to Dionysius) were put 
to death (Ib. c. 96.) ; neither does he inform us of 
what we are here told, that Hipparinus, the father of 
Dion, was joined in commission with Dionysius, both 
being elected '2rpaT')]yoc anro/eparope?, and both called 
Tvpavvoi. (See Aristot. Politic. L. 5. c. 6.) 

P. 355. Tov qxov laov.] This directly contradicts’ 
both Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos, who particularly 
dtiscribc the tragical end of Hipijarinus, Dion's son, 
when just arrived at man’s estate. All that story, and 
the apparition which ])rcccdcd it, must be false, if this 
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epistle be genuine, ■wbicb. I see no reason, but this, for 
doubting. The only way to reconcile the matter is, by 
supposing that Plato might here mean the infant son 
of Dion, who was born after his father’s death; and 
who was not yet destroyed by Hicetas, for Plutarch 
intimates, that he continued to treat both the child 
and its mother well for a considerable time after the 
expulsion of Callippus. What makes against this sup- 
position is, that in the end of this letter, p. 357. he 
speaks of Dion’s son, as of a person fit to judge of, and 
to approve, the scheme of government which he has 
proposed to all parties. 

P. 356. ^E/<(ov rr^v TToXiv ^X^vOepoi.'] Here we see 
that Hipparinus, the son of Dionysius the elder by 
Aristomache, had put himself at the head of Dion’s 
party, and supported the war against his brother. 


EPISTLE IX. To Auceytas. 

The date not settled. 

Plat. Op. Serrani, Yol. 3. p. 317. 

NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 357. Oi; Svvacrac rrjs rrepi ra Koiva acr^oXtas aTroXv- 
Oyvai.] Archytas was seven times elected SrpaTryyos of 
Tarentum, which was then a democracy. 

Ib. l^^Kecvo Set ere evOvpLeiQrOai^ bri l/cacrro? rjimv ovk 
dvTco p,ovov yeyoveVj aXXa rrjs yevecreo)? o^/xcov to ptev rt 
^ rrarpis /xept^erac, to Be Tt, dt y€vv7]cravre<;* to dt 
XotTTot (piXor TToXXa Be rots Katpots StSorat rots rov /Stov 
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'qfjjO)!/ KaraXa{jLl3avov<TL» ktA,.] This fine sentiment is 
quoted by Cicero De Officiis, L. 1. c. 7. and again, De 
Finibus, L. 2. so that the seventh, the fourth, and this 
epistle, are of an authority not to be called in question. 

P. 357. IIpo 9 rrjv TroyVtv.] They were to negociate 
something with the Athenians. 

Ib. E)(e/cpaTo{)?.] Echecrates, the son of Phrynio, 
now a youth, was born at Phlius, and instructed in the 
Pythagorean principles by Archytas. Aristoxenus, a 
disciple of Aristotle (see Diog. Laert. L. 8. c. 46.), 
speaks of him as of a person whom he could remember, 
and one of the last of that sect who were considerable, 
lamblichus also mentions him, c. 35. et ultim. de Yitk 
Pythagorce; and Plato introduces him as desiring to 
hear the manner of Socrates’s death from Phmdo. 


EPISTLE X. To AnisTODoniJS, 
or, as Laertius writes, To Ahistodkmus. 

The date not settled. 

Plat. Op. Serrani, Yol. 3. p. 358. 

AND 

EPISTLE XI. To Laodamas. 

The date not settled. 

Plat. Op. Serrani, Yol. 3. p. 358. 

Laodamas of Thasus was a great geometrician and 

scliolar to Plato, who first taught him the method of 
analytick investigation. (See Laertius, L. 3. c. 24. and 
Proclus ill Euclidoin, L. 3. Prob, 1. and L. 2. 1. 19.) 
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He seems from tliis letter to liave been principally con- 
cerned in founding some colony. 


NOTES ON THE GBEEK TEXT. 

P. 358. H '2(x)KpaT7],'] Tills cannot possibly be the 
great Socrates, for be died when Plato was in bis 
twenty-nintb year ; and we see that in this passage be 
excuses biinself from travelling on account of bis age : 
it must, therefore, be tbe younger Socrates whom Plato 
introduces in bis ILoXltiko<s (and in tbe Tbesetetus, p. 
.147. and in Sojibista, p. 218. and 268.) and wbo is 
mentioned by Aristotle in bis Metapby sicks. (L. 6. p. 
370. edit. Sylburgii.) 

P. 358. Havra KtvSwcov.] Tbe most considerable 
settlements wbicb happened in Plato’s time, were those 
at Messenia and at Megalopolis, 01. 102. and we are 
told that be was actually applied to by this last city to 
form for them a body of laws ; but be excused himself. 
Whether Laodamas had any share in that foundation, 
I cannot tell; if be had, it is no wonder that Plato 
should object the danger of his journey into tbe Pelo- 
ponnesus that year, when every thing was in tbe utmost 
confusion. 


EPISTLE Xir. To Auciiytas. 

Plat. Op. Serrani, Yol. 3. p. 359. 

This fragment (for such it is) is preserved by Laertius, 
together with the letter from Arcliytas, to which it is 
an answer. 
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NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 359. 'YTTo/xvTj/jtara.] He alludes to the comment- 
aries of Ocellus, the Lucanian, which Archytas had 
procured from the descendants of that philosopher. 
The subjects of them were UepL No/x(p, Kai jSacrLkrjta?^ 
Kat ocTLoraros, Kai ras ro) ttccvto? yeyecrtos ; the last of 
which is still in being. 

Ib. Muptot.] Head M-upato-t, of Myra, a city in 
Lycia. Homer speaks of another Lycia between mount 
Ida and the ^Esepus, subject to Troy : the Lycians, on 
the south coast of Asia Minor, were probably a colony 
from thence. (Strabo, L. 12. p. 565. and L. 14. p. 
665.) The family of Ocellus might be originally of 
Myra; but the Lucanians in general were of Italian 
origin, being sprung from the Samnites, who were a 
colony of the Sabines. 

P. 359. ^vXaK'q<s.'] The work of Plato was 
undoubtedly his noX6reta, of which he sent a copy to 
Archytas, who, he says, was of his own opinion as to 
the institution of the ^vXaK^s : what they were see in 
the Uokireia itself. None of the commentators on 
Laertius have understood this passage. 

This epistle is marked in the first editions of Plato 
as spurious : (Ai/riXeyerat cb? ov HAarcovog. MSS. 
Vatican, cod. 1460. and Serranus sees mysteries here, 
where there arc none; the same is said also of the 
thirteenth epistle :) but there seems no reason for it. 
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EPISTLE XIII. To Dionysius. 01. 103. 3 or 4. 

Plat. Op. Serrani, Vol. 3. p. 360. 

In the order of time this is the second epistle in the 
collection. It is marked in the MSS. as spurious, and, 
I must own, it does little honour to Plato’s memory ; 
yet it is sure that Plutarch esteemed it genuine. He 
cites (in Vit. Dion.) a passage from it relating to Arete, 
the Yiufe of Dion; and in his discourse Trept Ai;crco7rta?, 
he mentions the character of Helico tho Cyzicenian, 
which is to be found here. I know not what to deter- 
mine ; unless we suppose some parts of it to be inserted 
afterwards by some idle sophist who was an enemy to 
Plato’s character. It is observable, that Plutarch in 
the j^lace last mentioned says, eira Trpocreypa^e rrj 'Ettlct- 
roXy reXevTOJcri^j Ppa^o) crot rar-ra Trepi avOpcoTVOVj 
Ac. whereas the words are here not far from the begin- 
ning. Possibly some fragments of the true epistJe 
might remain, which were patched together and suji- 
jdied by some trifler. 

Helico, the astronomer, is mentioned by Plutarch 
as in the court of Dionysius, when Plato was there for 
the last time ; (and this letter was written four years 
before, soon after Plato’s return from his first voyage 
to Syracuse) but we do not find elsewhere that he had 
been a disciple of Eudoxus and of Polyxenus. 

NOTES ON THE GHEEK TEXT. 

P. 360. EtTrep r]K€L irapa ere. ApyiJr?^?.] Plato in his 
first voyage made a league of amity between Archytas 
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and Dionysius ; and after his return to Athens, Archytas 
came to Syracuse, as Plato himself tells us in his seventh 
epistle. 

P. 360. TO)v Bpvcro)VO? nn Ira/pcov.] 

Polyxenus, the sophist, is mentioned by Laertius in 
the life of Aristippus, sect. 76. Bryso, his master, had 
also the famous Theban cynick. Crates, for his scholar, 
as Laertius says L. 6. s. 85. who calls him Bryso, the 
Achaean. But Theopompus (ap. Athemeum, L. 11. 
p. 509.) informs us that he was of Heraclene, and 
accuses Plato of borrowing many things of him, which 
he inserted in his dialogues. There is an elegant frag- 
ment from a comedy of Ephippus, where he reflects 
alike on the scholars of Plato and of this Bryso (to 
whom he gives the epithet of 6 6*pacra/xa^eioA,7^^t/cep- 
fxarcov), for their sordid desire of gain, and for the 
studied neatness of their dress and person. 

Ib. BXacfypos /cat €vr]6rj<5,~\ Words here used in their 
best sense, ^ “ easy and well-natured.” Plutarch inter- 
prets them €7ri€iKrj<5 /cat /xerpto?. 

P. 361. Tore or’ ovt’ eycx) ecrT€c/)aro{i/x7yi'.] What is 
meant by this date, I cannot divine. ITis brother’s, or 
sister’s, daughters died at the time when Dionysius 
ordered him to be crowned, though he was not. How- 
ever, we learn that Plato had four great nieces, the 
eldest then marriageable, the second, eight years old, 
the third, above three, and the fourth, not one year 
old ; and that he intended to marry the eldest to 

1 Plato hi Kcpublicii. L. 3. p. 400. T^vrjOeca, ovic avoiav 
ovaav viroKopi^ofi^voL KaXodfxev ibs GV7}6€Lav, aXXa ryjv cos aXiy^ws ev 
re /cat AraXws ro Tjdos Karea‘Keva<r/jLevr)v diaPoLav, 

YOL. lY. 
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]iis nephew, Speusippus; but how she could be the 
daughter of that Speusif)pus’s sister, I do not compre- 
hend ; so that I take it, we must either read ASeXcj^ov 
here, or airoBavovriov before. 

P. 362. Ue/jLij/as Epacrrov.] Hence we see that 
Erastus was still with Plato, and consequently the 
sixth epistle was written after this time. 

P. 362. Kpartvo).] Here we find that Timotheus 
had a brother called Cratinus. This cannot, I think, 
be the great Timotheus, for his father, Conon, in his 
will (the substance of which is preserved in Lysias’s 
oration in de Bonis Aristophanis, j). 345.) makes no 
mention of any other son he had, but this one. 

P. 362. T(ov TToXvreXcov to)v AfjLopjLViov.] The fine 
linen of Aniorgos, of which they made tunicks for 
women, was transparent. See the Lysistrata of Aristo- 
phanes, V. 46. and 150. and 736. where the Scholia call 
the plant, of which the thread was made 97 Atvo/<aAa// 9 y, 
and say, that it was in fineness vTrep rrjv (Sva-orov^ 7 / t 7 ]v 
K apTao-ov ; they were dyed of a bright red colour. 



APPENDIX. 

When tlie fourth of these volumes was passing through 
the press, I was enabled, by the courtesy of Mr. John 
Morris, of 13 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, to examine 
the very curious and valuable collection of Graiana now in 
his possession. Of this collection, which has never been 
described, I will here give a brief account. It consists of 
five folio volumes, based upon a copy of Mathias’s quarto 
edition of the Works, printed in 1814. This copy was 
presented by Mathias to Dawson Turner, who divided, en- 
larged, and rebound it. It was further again enlarged by 
Mr. John Dillon, from whom it passed, in its present 
condition, into the hands of Mr. J. Morris. 

It is not necessary to describe all the portraits, illustra- 
tions, letters from persons interested in Gray, or other 
curious additions which have swelled this remarkable col- 
lection to its present bulk. I will here mention only what 
is of original interest. In the first place, certain memo- 
randa of Gray’s family, mostly in his own handwriting, 
including the draft, in pencil, which is almost obliterated, 
of the epitaph of his mother, which runs tlius : — 

in the same pious confidence 
beside her sister and faithful friend 
sleep the remains of 
DOROTHY GRAY 
Widow, the careful tender Mother 
of many children, of whom one 
only had the misfortune to 
survive her 

She died March ii, 1753, aged 67. 
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It may "be observed that this reading clifTers in several 
respects from that hitherto repeated. 

Horace Walpole’s copy of the Six Poems of 1753 has 
been let into the volunres. It contains notes in his hand- 
writing, but none of any importance. 

There are tliirty-four autograph letters of Gray, but 
all of these have been published already, and are found 
in their proper places in the present edition. They con- 
sist mainly of the letters to Norton Nicholls. I have 
collated them all, and find no variations worthy of record. 

The original of the Essay to Walpole on Ids Lives of the 
Painters appears here in Gray’s handwriting. It is cor- 
rectly printed in this edition (vol. i. pp. 303-321) in all 
but the most inconsiderable particulars. 

The sheets yet unprinted are copious, but rather di-y 
and impersonal notes of the journey in Phance in 1739, 
up to the point where the journal printed here (vol. i. pp. 
235-246) begins. Of more general interest is an account, 
in Gray’s handwriting, of his stay at Naples with Walpole 
in 1740, and of the excursions they took in various direc- 
tions. Had this reached me before the completion of my 
work, I should have thought it my duty to print these 
notes, although they have little personal importance. As 
a specimen of their character I transcribe the following 
passage : — 

‘‘We made a little journey also on the other side of the 
Bay of Naples to Portici, where the King has a Villa 
about 4 Miles out of town, the way thitlier is thro’ a 
number of small towns, and seats of the nobility close by 
the Sea, for Mount Vesuvius has not ever been able to 
deter people from inhabiting this lovely coast, and as soon 
as ever an eruption is well over, tho’ perhaps it has 
damaged or destroy’d the whole country for leagues round 
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itj in some montlis every thing resumes its former face, and 
goes on in the old channel. That mountain lies a little 
distance from Portici towards the left, divided into 2 
Summits, that farthest from the Sea is rather the largest, 
& highest, called Monte di Somma. This has hitherto 
been very innocent ; the lesser one, which is properly 
Vesuvius, is that so terrible for it’s fires ; it is better than 
3 Miles to ascend, and those extremely laborious. ’Twas 
extremely quiet at the time I saw it ; some days one could 
not perceive it smoke at all, others one saw it riseing like 
a white Column from it, but in no great quantity. About 
a mile beyond Portici we saw the Stream of combustible 
Matter, which run from it in the last eruption ; within -J- 
of a mile, or less, from the Sea is a small church of Our 
Lady, belonging to a certain Zoccolanti, into this church 
it enter’d thro’ one of the side-doors without otherwise 
damageing the fabrick, run cross it, and was stop’d, I 
suppose, by the opposite Wall. The Pryars have dugg 
away that part of it, and left it whole riseing in a great 
rough mass at the door where it enter’d, as if the miraculous 
power of Our Lady had forbid it to advance further : this 
is well-contrived, and carries some appearance with it. 
That part of the Stream which comes along thro’ the 
fields at a distance resembles xfiough’d Land, but rougher, 
and in huge Clods ; they are hard and heavy, like the 
dross of some metals ; the people pile the pieces up, and 
make an enclosure to their fields with them. This place 
is call’d Torre del Greco ; it is about 4 Years since the 
Eruption happen’d. I imagine the river of fire, or Lava, 
as they call it, may be 20 Yards, or more, in breadth. It 
is not above a year since they discover’d under a part of 
the town of Portici a little way from the Shore an ancient 
and terrible example of what this mountain is capable of ; 
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as tliey were digging to lay the foundations of a house for 
the Prince d’Elbceuf, they found a statue or two with 
some other ancient remains which comeing to the King’s 
knowledge he order’d them to work on at his expence, and 
continuing to do so they came to what one may call a 
whole city under ground ; it is supposed, and with great 
probability to be the Greek settlement call’d Herculaneum, 
which in that furious Eruption, that happen’d under Titus 
(the same in which the elder Pliny perish’d) was utterly 
overwhelmed, and lost with several other on the same 
coast. Statius, who wrote as it were on the spot, and 
soon after the accident had happen’d, makes a very poet- 
ical explanation on the subject, which this discovery sets 
in its full light : — 

‘Hacc ego Chalcidicis ad te, Marcelle, sonabam,’ etc. 

The work is unhappily under the direction of Spaniards, 
people of no taste or erudition, so that the workmen dig, 
as chance directs them, wherever they find the ground 
easiest to work without any certain view.” 

From the biographical point of view the most interest- 
ing addition to our knowledge of Gray, presented by Mr. 
John Morris’s collections, is a short paper of notes on a 
journey in Scotland, of which no previous biographer or 
editor of Gray has given any account. It has not hitherto 
been known how the poet occupied his leisure between 
his recovery from the severe surgical operation of July 
1764, and what he called his “Lilliputian Travels” in 
the south of England in October of the same year. It 
now ajDpears, from Mr. Morris’s MS., that in August 17C4 
he went to Netherby, on the Scotch border, to visit the 
Kev. Mr. Graham, the horticulturist, and from his house 
set out in a tour in Scotland. His route took him by 
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Annan and Dumfries to tlie Falls of Clyde and Lanark. 
At Glasgow lie called on Foulis, the xiiiblisher, from whom 
he afterwards received many courtesies. He admired 
Foulis’ academy of painting and sculpture, and lamented 
that the Cathedral of Glasgow was so miserably out of 
repair. He passed on to Loch Lomond, sailed on the 
loch, and returned to Glasgow by Dumbarton. At Stir- 
ling he enjoyed the view from the castle, and went on 
by Falkirk and the coast to Edinburgh. He took excui’- 
sions to Hawthornden and Eosliii, and then to Melrose. 
He was next at Kelso, Tweedmouth, and Norham Castle. 
He made an excursion at low tide to Holy Island, and 
the itinerary closes at Bamborough Castle, from which 
place he went, no doubt, to his customary haunt, Dr. 
Wharton’s house at Old Park, in the county of Durham. 
Tliis was Gray’s first visit to Scotland. 

Mr. John Morris also possesses the original MS. of 
Norton Nicholls’s Recollections of Gray^ and many other 
papers of a minor interest. For his kindness in placing 
the whole of this beautiful and valuable collection in my 
hands I owe him my most sincere thanks. There is now 
but a very small portion of Gray’s writings remaining 
of which I have not been able to examine the original 
manuscript. — [ En. ] 
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Ahhies, Mitred, by Willis, reference to, 
ii. 377. 

Aberdeen, Mariscbal College of, de- 
sires to confer the degree of LL. D. ; 
this Gray declines, iii. 220. 

Gray proud of his connection with 
its University, iii. 221. 

AchilUs, The death of, by Bedingfield, 
ii. 338. 

Adam Bell, reference to the old ro- 
mance of, i. 338. 

Adami, Patricia, Italian actress, ii. 7G. 

Ad Amicos, a Latin elegy, by R. West, 
ii. 8. 

Adams, Dr., reference to, i. 138. 

Addison, Joseph, his quotations from 
the Classics, ii. 240. 
his endeavour to suppress the rail- 
lery on the clergy, i. 400. 

Addison, Mr., sends a friendly admoni- 
tion to C. Smart, ii. 101. 
his friendship for Smart, ii. 179. 
Lord Walpole, of Wolterton, and 
Keene, Bishop of Chester, his 
patrons, ii. 287. 

Adversity, Hymn to, i. 23-20. 
editorial note, i. 24. 

Agis, a tragedy, by John Home, ii. 300. 

Agrippina, a fragment of a tragedy, i. 
lOi-111. 

first published in 1775, i. 100. 
editorial note, i. 101. 
the argiHuent written by Mason, i. 
101-103. 

Gray submits a speech in, to the 
criticism of West, ii. 100. 
previously dramatised by May, ii. 100. 
Gray lays it aside, ii. 110. 
sends it to Horace Walpole, ii. 107. 
Horace Walpole requested not to 
mention it, ii. 171. 

Gray sends Walpole tbc first scene 
in, ii. 227, 

Ailesbury, Lady, declaration that Gray, 
during a long afternoon in her 
company, only spoke once, iii. 42, 


Aislaby, Mr., with Rev. Norton 
Nicholls at Studley, iii. 240. 

Akenside, Dr., his erroneous conjec- 
tures in Architecture, ii. 255. 
criticism of his Pleasures of Imag ina- 
tion, ii. 120-121. 

Dr. Wharton asks Hurd to be lenient 
with, ii. 299. 

erroneously criticises an expression 
of Gray’s, ii. 331. 

his contribution to Dodsley’s Collec- 
tion of Poems, ii. 304. 
reference to, ii. 389. 

Albemarle, Lord, one of Lord George 
Sackville’s judges, iii. 31. 

Alcaic Fragment, i. 170. 
reference to, ii. 90. 

Ode, written in the album of the 
Grande Chartreuse, ii. 182. 
editorial note, ii. 182. 

Alderson, Rev. Christopher, shows 
Mason’s library to Mitford, ii. 299. 
curate to Mason, siibsequently rector 
of Aston, ii. 282. 
invited to Old Park, iii. 348. 

Alderson, Mrs., iiortrait of Dr. Delap 
in her possession, ii. 309. 

Aldovrandi, Cardinal Poinpeo, note on, 

ii. 93. 

Algarotti, Count Francesco, friend of 
Frederick the Great, of Yoltairo, 
and of Augustus HI. of I*olaud, 

iii. 14T. 

distinguished as one of the best 
literary judges in Europe, iii. 118. 
sends panegyrics to Gray and Mason, 
iii. 151. 

hi.s Disserhition on Painting and 
Music, with dedication to Pitt 
(Earl of Gliathani), iii. 151, 159. 
Gray compliments him on his literary 
cll'ort, iii. 155. 

Gray reads his works with increasing 
satisfaction, iii. 150. 
worthy to be the “Arbiter Eleganti- 
aruui ” of mankind, iii, IGO. 
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Algarotti, his works, iii. 1G2. 

Gray’s opinion of his Saggio sopm 
V opera in musica, iii. 102. 
account of his II Congresso di Citera^ 
iii. 162. 

Gray sees no ohjeetion to T. Howe 
publishing his works ; gives advice 
as to the preparation, iii. 105. 

Gray cannot advise an English trans- 
lation of, iii. 298-299. 
thinks of visiting England, iii. ICG. 
his works, in 8 vols., s\varm with 
errors of the press, iii. 298. 
his works printed at Leghorn, iii. 307. 
Gray’s opinion of his merit, iii. 299. 
his verse above mediocrity, iii. 300. j 
employed by King of Poland to buy 
pictures, iii. 307. 1 

purchases a famous Holbein, “ The 
consul Meyer and his family,” iii. 
307. 

Allegory, Gray no friend of, iii. 166. 

Allen, Ealph, of Prior Park, rcconi- 
xuends Mr. Hiu'd for a sinecure, iii. 
139. 

Allin, Sir A., reference to his death, 
iii. 3S6. 

Allin, Miss, inclined to part with the 
estates, iii. SSS. 

Alloa, triumphs and illuminations of, 
iii. 383. 

Alps, description of a journey across 
the, ii. 40-42, 45. 
near Lanslebourg, ii. 41. 

Alren, Dr., iii. 62. 

Altieri, Cardinal Giambattista, illness 
of, ii. 63, 84. 

Altieri, Cardinals, ii. 63. 

Alvis, Andrew, Fellow of St. John’s, 
note on, candidate for the Master- 
ship of St. John’s, iii. 100. 

Amatory Lines. Paraphrase of an epi- 
gram of “ Ad Caroluin," i. 137. 
editorial note, i. 137. 

Amherst, General, speech in commend- 
ation of, iii. 18. 

Amnsemens sur le langage des Letes, by 
Bougeant, reference to, ii. 27. 

Ancaster, Duke of, at the trial of Lord 
Ferrers, iii. 35. 

.Ancient authors, Gray’s Catalogue of, 
ii. 148-154. 

chronological table of their works 
compiling at Caiuhridgc, ii. 156. 

Ancients, Gray’s reading from the, ii. 
112-113. 

Aneram, Lord, to take part in a secret 
military e.x:pedition, ii. 320. 

Andrews, Dr., gives an opinion on the 
Cambridge statutes, ii. 138. 


Anecdotes of Painting, Walpole’s, iii. 
125. 

Anglesey, Marquis, his disputed peer- 
age, iii. 374. 

Anguish, Mr., interested in Smart, iii. 
163. 

Ansel, Mr., Fellow of Trinity, his re- 
cent death, iii. 254, 255. 

Anstey, Cliristopher, translated Gray’s 
Elegy into Latin, i. 72, 227. 

his Neiv Lath Guide, ii. 240. 

Anthologia Grceca, Gray’s paraphrases 
from, i. 195-198. 

xVnti-gallican, Gray an, ii. 220. 

“Antiquities, Houses, etc., in England 
and Wales,” catalogued by Gray 
and printed posthumously by 
Mason, ii. 300. 

Gray pursues the study of, ii. 359- 
360. 

Aiitrobus, Robert, Gray’s maternal 
uncle, ii. 9. 

Autrobus, Mrs. Mary, Gray’s aunt, 
death of, i. 72 ; ii. 20S. 

Autrobus, Miss Dorothy, Gray’s cousin, 
postmistress of Cambridge, iii. 130. 
184, 283, 319. 

Gray informs her of ids appointment 
as Professor of Modern History, iii. 
318. 

Apothecary’s, Gray calls a country, 
shop a tciTiblo thing, iii. 2G5. 

Archimage, Mr., visits Gray, iii. 191. 

Archimedes, his speculum discoVered 
by Builbn, ii. 230. 

Architeoture, Essay on No^'man (or, 
according to Wren, the Saxon), i. 
294-302. 

better suited for military tlian for 
domestic purposes, i. 294, 

its distinctive character (1) semi- 
circular arches, examples at Ely 
and Petcrborfiugh, L 290. 

(2) massy piers or pillars, i. 207. 

examples at Durham, Peterborongli, 

and Ely, and in views of Old 18t. 
Paul’s, i. 298. 

(3) variety of the copituls of the piers, 
i. 298. 

examples at Ely and Peterborough, 
i. 299. 

(4) wider ceilings, of limber only, 
examples at Ely and Petcrborougii, 
i. 299. 

(5) its ornaments, i. 209-300. 

examples at Hereford, Ptderborongh, 

and views of Old St. I’aiil’s, i. lioo. 

reference to ancient statues on Crow- 
hmd Bridge, Worc'estcr, and Glou- 
cester, i. 300. 
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Ai'chitecture, remarks on the Essay, 
hy Mr, Basil Cliaiiipiie 5 '’s, i. 001. 
Gray’s opinion of the som’ce of 
Gothic, ii. 255. 

reason of the heanty of Gothic, iii. 

110 . 

beauty of Gothic, began to appear in 
reign of Henry III., hi. 14G. 
rise of Gothic, iii. 146. 

Gothic perfection, i. 317. 
nothing finer than the nave of York, 

i. 317. 

Lady chapel (Trinity Church, Ely), 

i. 317. 

chapel of Bishop West at Ely, i. 317. 
had introduced itself in the reign of 
Charles L, iii. 15S. 
criticisms on JamesBenthani’s Essay, 
iii. 228-231. 

the Saxon, had no niches or canopies, 
and escutcheons of arms are hardly 
ever seen, iii. 229. 

Mlleted-mouldmo, examines of, iii. 
229. 

nail-liaad, examples of, iii. 230. 
nebule, examples of, iii. 230. 
rise of the pointed arch, example 
of, iii. 230. 

spirit of Gray’s time little less dc-j 
structive than the civil wars, iii. 
231. 

Aristophanes, notes on, iv. 

Aristotle, Gray's opinion of his writ- 
ings, ii. 147. 

Arlington Street, residence of Walpole, 

ii. 139. 

Armstrong, Dr. John, his poem on 
Health, ii. 121. 

his pseudonym of Lancelot Temple, 
ii. 372. 

Arthur, King, popular superstition in 
Lydgate’s time concerning, i. 380. 

Asheton, Thomas, friend of Gray and 
West, ii. 71. 

publishes a book against Dr. Middle- 
ton, ii. 210. 

Horace Walpole’s Epistle to, ii. 221, 
225. 

reference to, ii. 227. 

Ashton, Dr., an Epistle by Horace 
Walpole to, ii. 00. 
his prospect of marriage, ii. 144. 
his marriage, iii. 87. 
visits Gray at Htoke, ii. 148. 
reference to, ii. 14'7. 

XU-caehcr of Lincoln's Inn, iii. 87. 
reference to, and Eton, iii. 86, 107, 111. 

Askew, Dr., ii. 117. 

Aston, Rev. Dr. Delaifs portrait in 
Mason’s dining-room at, ii. 309, 


Atlielstany by Dr. Brown, ii. 261. 
Garrick wrote the Epilogue of, ii. 261. 

Atheism is a vile dish, iii. 378. 

Athens, antiquities of, J. Stuart’s, 
ii. 283. 

Autumn of 1753, ii. 247-249. 

Avison, Charles, his Essay on Mnsical 
Expression as Ms Eriendj ii. 242. 
reference to, ii. 250. 

Avon, a poem, printed by Baskervillc, 
li. 372. 

Axton, Mr,, Fellow of Pembroke Col- 
lege, ii. 288. 

Ayscough, Dr. Francis, candidate for 
Bishoimic of St. David's, iii. 78. 

Ayscough, Mr., instrument maker on 
Ludgateliill, iii. 244. 


Bach, Carlo, his lessons for the i)iano- 
forte, iii. 164. 

Gray thinks them charming, though 
others disagree, iii. 104. 

Baiardi, Ottavo Antonio, Parmesan 
antiquary, ii. 277. 

Gray’s criticism of his work on Her- 
culaneum, ii. 277-27S. 

Baif, French poet, reference to, ii. 341. 
Balbi, Constantino, Doge of Genoa, ii. 
48. 

Balguy, Dr. Thomas, of St. John’s. 
Gray accompanies him to town, 
ii. 291. 

Gray sends him a copy of The Odes, 

ii. 320. 

takes his doctor’s degree and 
preaches the commencement ser- 
mon, ii. 368, 371. 

returns to his prebendary of Win- 
clicster, ii. 371. 

friend of Rev. Mr. Ludhain, iii. 144. 
Gray visits him at Winchester, iii. 
178. 

his action at Winchester, iii. ITS. 
says Mrs. Mason is very handsome, 

iii. 224. 

Balmorino, Lord, his trial for rebellion, 
ii. 141. 

his last action on the scaffold, ii. 146. 
Balmerino, Lady Margaret, ii. 142. 
Jittrharossa, A play by Dr. Brown, ii. 201. 
Ikird, The, i. 39-50. 
editorial note, i. 40. 
portion submitted to Dr. Wharton, 
ii. 207. 

fragment of, as scut to Dr. Wharton, 
ii. 268-271. 

no further progress of, ii. 273, 204. 
no further progress of (old Oaradoc), 
ii. 270. 
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Bard, The, sends a fragment to Stone- 
hewer, ii. 2T9. 

further fragment sent to Mason, ii. 
312. 

the Moses of Parmegiano and Rap- 
hael’s figure of God in the vision 
of Ezekiel furnished models for, 
ii. 313. 

Gray comments on Mason’s critic- 
isin, ii. 314-315. 

Gray docs not like notes, yet will 
give one or two, ii. 319. 

Gray comments to H. Walpole on, ii. 
318-319. 

criticised by ]\rr. J. Butler anony- 
mously, ii. 344-346. 
references to, ii. 2S4-2S6. 

Barnard, Dr., his quarrel at the Com- 
mons, iii. 63. 

Barnard, Lord, reference to, ii. 238. 

Barnwell, Dr., of Trompington, his 
daughter marries Dr. Chapman, ii, 
193. 

Barrett, Mr., of Lee Priory, offers Rev. 
N. Nicholls £100 a year as travel- 
ling companion, iii. 324. 

BaiTington, Lord, Secretary for War, 
ii. 292. 

Barrington, Daines (one of the Welsh 
judges). Gray wishes a copy of his 
poems to be sent to, ii. 344. 

Bartholomew Fair, reference to, iii. 
77. 

Baskerville, beauty of his type, iii. 1G5. 

Bath, Lord, death of, iii. 172. 
conduct of his lady during a riot, iii. 
339. 

Bathurst, Mr., reference to, iii. GO. 

Battey-Langley manner of architecture, 
ii. 253. 

Battle of the Sum'iner Islands^ quotation 
from Waller’s, ii. 49. 

Beadon, Richard, Bishop of Gloucester, 
executor of Dr. Neweorae, iii. 189. 

Beattie, Dr. James, note on, iii. 219. 
invites Gray to Aberdeen, iii, 219. 
Gray would be glad to see him at 
Glamis, iii. 220. 
visits Glamis, iii. 221. 
sends Gray two hooks on popular 
superstition, iii. 222. 

Gray criticises his poetry, iii. 279. 
Gray thanks him for his many 
friendly offers, iii. 285. 
receives permission to issue a Scotch 
edition of Gray’s poems, and to 
entrust its publication to Foulis 
of Glasgow, iii. 2S5-2S6. 
criticism of his Ode on Lord Hay’s 
birthday, iii. 2S7. 


Boattio, Gray’s reasons for the notes 
to his Pindaric Odes, iii. 290. 

thanked for the edition of Gray’s 
poems, iii. 325 ; its success, iii. 
346. 

informed of the appointment of Gray 
to the Chair of Modern History, 
and its value, iii. 32G. 

sends Gray in MS. the first hook of 
tliQ Minsti'cl ; Gray’s criticism, iii 
376. 

his Essay on Truth, iii. 877. 

Gray’s criticism of the Minstrel, with 
Beattie’s comments, iii. 390-400. 

obliged to Gray for his freedom of 
criticism, iii, 400. 

Beauchamp, Earls of Warwick, their 
monuments, ii. 257, 

Beau clerk, Lady IIai*ry, receives a 
pension of £400 a year, iii. 7s. 

Boauvau, Marshall, Prince, son of 
Prince Craon, ii. 85. 

Beckford, Alderman, reference to his 
manner whilst delivering a speech, 
iii. 18. 

at the coronation banquet, iii. 116. 

Bedford, Duke oil, bring.s Ids son 
F’rancis to Trinity College, ii. 309. 

and Duchess likely to bo of the new 
Mitdstry, iii. 153, 

Bedford, Mr., Fellow of Pembroke, ii. 
288. 

Mr. Bullor of Cornwall his patron, 
ii. 289. 

Bedmgfield.BIr., makes the acquaint- 
ance of, ii. 276. 

The Death of Achilles, a poem by, ii. 
338. 

relates opinions expressed respecting 
Gray’s Odes, ii. 340. 

Mason’s attitude towards, iii. 103. 

references, ii. 338 ; iii. 329. 

Bedlam, tragedy by Nat. Let*, ii, 106. 

Beedon, Mr., reference to, iii. 97. 

Bell, Mr,, Ids taste for Gothic, iii. 29. 

Belloisle, news of its siuTciidcr daily 
expected, iii, 105. 

Sir William Williams killed at, iii. 
109. 

Boilers visits Maltham’and engraves a 
view of Gordale, i. 278. 

Bellingham, extinct family of, i, 269. 

Benedict XIV., his election as Pope, i. 
93. 

Bentham, James, Prebendary of Ely, 
Gray returns Ids Essay on Gothie 
Architecture with criticisms, iii. 
228-231. 

Bcntinck, Lady Anne, and Sir Conyers 
d’Arcy, i. 307. 
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Bentley, ]\fr. Bicliard, Stanzas to, i. 
121 - 122 . 

editorial note to Stanzas, i. 121. 

tlie Stanzas lirst luiblishecl in, 1775, 

i. 100. 

assists in jircparing tlie Chronologi- 
cal table of ancient authors, ii. 158. 

liis designs for Gray’s Elegy, ii. 284 ; 
their publication, ii. 237 ; a second 
edition, i. 227. 

sale at London in 1SS2 of his draw- 
ings for the six ])oeins, ii. 237. 

reference to, ii. 218. 

Berger, a disciide of Linnanis, iil. 8S. 

Bcrnardi, Francesco, reference to, ii.65. 

Bevis, Earl of Koiitliaiiipton, The lie- 
'portes of, i. 3:i8. 

his residence at Dnneton, i. 33S. 

his sword one of the relics at Ai’un- 
dcl Castle, i. 338. 

Bibliographical statement of Gray’s 
writings, i. ix-xiii. 

Bickham, James, Fellow of Emmanuel, 

ii. 320. 

Gray sends him a copy of The Odes, 
ii. 320. 

laments Mason’s indolence, ii. 394. 

reference to, iii. 98. 

Bickham, Bcv. Jeremy, obtains a liv- 
ing, iii. 108. 

Biographia, Dr. Nicholls wrote the 
latter articles of, ii. 244. 

Birch, Dr. Thomas, his State Papers, ii. 
194. 

his State Papers of Sir T. Edmondes, 
ii. 281. 

Birds, Couplet about, i. 139. 

editorial note on, i. 139. 

Birds in Norfolk, table of their noises 
being lirst heard during 1755, iii. 
95-90. 

Birkctt, Rev. George, asked by Gray 
to iiay his Italian masl,(‘r, ii, 3. 

Blacowe, Rev. Mr., Canon of Windsor, 
his death, iii. 40, 03. 

Blue-Coat or Man-in-Blew, an attend- 
ant on the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, ii. 117. 

Boaclen’s Life of Kemhie, extract rela- 
tive to Mason, ii. 242.1; 

Bnadicea, Glover’s play of^ ii. 134. 

Boar, the silver, badge of lliohard III., 
i. 47. 

Boccaccio, introdneed the Otkwa Rima 
measure, i. 347. 

his de Cassibus lilustrinm Viroriim, 
i. 301. 

Bolby, Mr., reference to, ii. 1S7. 

Bolton, Duke of, his duel with Mr. 
Stuart, iii. 34. 


Bunfoy, Nicholas, resided at Abbot’.s* 
R/iptoii, ii. 378. 

his marriage and family, ii. 379. 
visits Gray at Cambridge, ii. 320. 
his belief that everything turns out 
for the host, ii. 321. 
dines with Gray, iii. 21. 

Bonfoy, Mrs. Elizabeth, references to, 
ii. 378 ; iii. 32, 


who taught Gray to pra 5 ^, is dead, 
iii. 152. 

her fortitude, iii. 152. 

Bon Toy, -Mr. and Mrs., Gray sends them 
a copy of The Odes, ii. 320. 

Bonstetten, Charles von, Baillie of 
Nion, Switzerland, letter to Norton 
Nioholls, with footnote of Gray’s 
opinion of the writer, iii. 355-350. 
proeeeds to Jjoiulon with Gray, iii. 


returned to France, iii. 358. 

note on, iii. 300, 

Gray laments the loss of his pres- 
ence, iii. 300-302, 309. 

Gray’s expression of warm regard, 
warns him against vice, iii, 371. 

sends Gray views of Switzerland, iii. 
389. 

is disordered in liis intellect, or has 
exasperated his friends, iii. 401, 

Borneil, Girard do, his invention of the 
Canzone, i. 352. 

Boscawen, Admiral, his victory over 
the French, iii. 14. 

Boswell, James, tells Mitford that 
Gray received forty guineas for 
The Odes, ii. 330. 

his Account of Corsica and Memoir of 
Paoli, iii. 310. 

Gray’s light estimate of his abilities, 

iii. 310-311. 

Botanical Calendar for 1755, iii. 92-94. 

Bougeant, Guillaume Hyaeintlie, ii. 27. 

hia Jjnignge des BiUes, li. 27, 90. 

Epistle t(), by Gresset, ii. 1S4. 

Bourbon, Duke of, Governor of Bur- 
gundy, ii. 31. 

Bourne, >lr., a friend of Mason’s, ii. 
340. 


Bower, Archibald, his career and pro- 
posals for a History of the Pope, ii. 
180. 

Bowes, George, of Streatham Castle, 
his daughter married to tlic ninth 
Earl of Strathmore, ii. 309 ; iii. 
27G. 


Boycot, Mr., may he of assistance to 
Key. N. Nicholls, hi. 342. 
Bradshaw, Mr., secretary to the Duke 
of Grafton, ii. 241. 
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• Braid albane, Lord, his Scottish do- 
inaia or “policy,” in. 21(5. 

Brainston, Eev. James, reference to 
his poetry, ii. 220. 

Brandenburg, Frederick the Great’s 
Memoirs of the House of, ii. 229. 
reviewed in the Mcrcure llistoriqnc, 
ii. 229. 

Brawn, collars of, stuck with rosemary, 

ii. IIS. 

Brian, King of Dublin, death of, i. 54. 

Bridgewater, Duke of, accompanied by 
P. ’Wood tlirongh Italy, ii. o2S. 

Bristol Cathedral, elegiac verses to 
Mrs. Mason in, 1 141. 

Bristol, Lord, Ambassador to Spain, 
in. 116. 

Hritannicus, tragedy by Racine, ii. 1G7. 
performed in Paris, ii, 27. 

British Museum, a treasure, ii. 396. 
its excess of expenditure over in- 
come, ii. 396 ; iii. 2. 

Gray expects to see the collection 
offered for sale, iii. 4. 
very crowded, ii. 396. 

Gray’s chief amusement, iii. 1. 
persons attending the reading-room, 
hi. 2. 

dissension of its officers, iii. 6. 

Gray’s researches in the Ledger-Book 
of the Signet preserved in, ni, 11. 
Gray’s further researches, iii. 29. 
Gray’s MSS. in, i. xiv. 73, 113, 140. 

Brivio, Signor, singing instructor, ii. 
284. 

Brockett, Lawrence, Professor of 
Modern History, iii. 136, 140. 
tutor to Sir James Lowther, iii. 137. 
agent for Earl of Sandwich at Cam- 
bridge, iii. 16S. 

his death, and Gray’s succession to 
his Chair, iii. 318. 
manner of his death, iii. 322. 

Bromwick, dealer in wall-papers, iii. 
S3, IIS, 120. 

Brook, Dr. Zachary, of St. John’s, 
note ou, iii. ISO, 

elected Margaret Professor, iii. ISO. 
candidate for the Mastership of Si. 

John’s, iii. 190. 
reference to, iii. 16S. 

Broschi, Carlos, soxmanist, ii. 22, 57 : 

iii. SO. 

Brown, Sir Anthony, supposed por- 
trait in St. John’s College, i. 311. 

Brown, Mr. (one of the six clerks in 
Chancei’y), his house on banks of 
Eden, i. 250. 

Brown, H., a contributor to Dodley's 
Miscellaneous Poems, ii. 220. 


Brown, Rev. Jamc.s, of Pembroke 
College, note on, ii. 1;JS. 
liis fortitude, ii. 13S. 
supports the case of Tuthill, ii. 161 
ISS. 

interests liimself on behalf of C. 
Smart, ii. 178. 

successful in bis endeavour to elect 
Tutbill and others Fellows of Pem- 
broke, ii. ISS. 

presented to the living of Tilnev, ii. 
ISO. 

contributes to Dodsley’s Miscellane- 
ous Poems, ii. 221. 
visits Gray at Stoke, ii. 259. 

Gray canvasses on his behalf for an 
olficc in the University, ii. 287- 
289. 

asked to distribute copies of Gray’s 
Odes, ii. 320. 

Gray enquires if the parcel of Odes 
have reached him, and asks that 
lie will send any criticisms he may 
hear, ii. 322. 

if he has paid any of Gray’s Cam- 
bridge bills, Gray wishes to be 
informed, ii. 3S4. 

laments Mason’s indolence, ii. 394. 
invited to Gray’s lodgings in Soutli- 
fimpton Row, hi. 6. 
requested to prepare Gray’s Cam- 
bridge apartments, iii. 6], 63. 
his opinion requested of young Pon- 
sonby, iii. 67. 

favourable oiiiuion of young Pon- 
sonby, iii. 77. 

his pictures of Ware Park, near Hert- 
ford, iii. 69. 

inclined to suffer from sciatica, iii.SG. 
proposition that lie should visit Lady 
Strathmore, iii. 86. 
not at all well, hi. 125. 
his evening prayer to the congrega- 
tion, iii. 152. 

called familiarly by Gray “Petit 
Bon,” iii, 164. 

preparing some grafts for Dr. 
Wharton, hi. 169. 

invincibly attach’d to liis duties, iii. 

200 . 

deep in Quintilian and Livy, iii. 205. 
visits his brother near Margate, hi. 
245. 

Gray has been nursingliim,iii. 250, 2 G 2 . 

will he accompany Gray to Mason’s ? 

iii. 267-268. 
visits Mason, iii. 272. 
visits Lord Strathmore at Gibside, 
and accompanies him to Scotland, 
iii. 282. 
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Brown, Rev, James, and the livings ol 
Frauiliiigliam and Oddiugtou, iii. 
328. 

accompanies Gray to York, iii. 347. 
receives the Masters! i ip of Pembroke 
and tlie living of Streath-ham, Isle 
of Ely, iii. 3SS. 

joint executor with Mason of Gray’s 
will, ii, 138. 

references to, ii, 155, 203, 230, 231, 
287, 346; ill. 58. 

Brown, Rev. John, his JEstiviate of the 
Manners and Principles of the Times, 

ii. 310. 

liis praise of Gray, ii. 32S, 330. 
reference to, iii. 42. 

Brown, Dr., suicide of, iii. 250, 251. 
Bryclgcs, ISir Egerton, liis account of 
Gray’s feelings on kissing hands 
for the Professors]ii]>, iii. 323. 
Buchanan, Mrs., Gray dines with liei* 
at Penrith, i. 250. 

Buffon, his Ilistoirc dn Cuhiiict du Itoi, 
commended hy Gray, ii. 109. 
discovers the ypccnluin of Archi- 
modc.s_, ii. 230. 

arrival in England of the OGi and 
10th volumes of his history, iii. 85 ; 
11th and 12th voluines, iii. 172; 
13th volume, iii. 235 ; 14th volume, 

iii. 245. 

Duller, Mr., of Cornwall, patron of Mr. 
Bedford, ii, 280. 

Buondelmontc, Guiseppo Maria, a 
litterateur of Tuscany, ii. 103. 
Sonnet Ity, with Gray’s imitation, ii. 
103. 

Burg, Elizahelh do, Countess Clare, i. 
05. 

Burgundy, Dukes of, i,omhs of, ii. 31. 
Burke, Edmund, reference to, iii. 126. 
Burleigh, Lord Treasurer, Chancellor 
of Cambridge, i. 97. 

Papers, reference to, ii. 128. 

House, Lord Exeter refurnishing, iii. 

n. 

Burlesque account of Gray’s travels in 
France and Italy, ii. 55-01. 

Burney, Dr., aud The Installation Ode, 
ii. 92. 

his opinion of II Giro Iticonoscintn, ii. 
301. 

Burnham Beeches, dcsei’iiition of, ii. 0. 
Burroughs, Vicc-Oliancellor and Master 
of Caius College, i. 307. 

Burton, Dr. John, M.D., author of 
Monasticon Eljoracense, iii. 2. 
Business, the great art of life is to :(iud 
oneself, iii. 32. 

Bussy, setting out for France, iii, 110. 


Bussy, Pitt’s contempt for his pro- 
posals on behalf of France, iii. 
122 . 

Bute, Earl of, Groom of the Stole, ii. 

200 . 

a botanist, iii. SO. 
bis new system of botany, iii. SO. 
bis favoimtisni, iii. 123. 
refuses an application on behalf of 
Gray for the Prohissorship of 
Modern History, iii. 136-137. 
ill of an ague in his eye, iii. 200, 

Bute, Lady,'l)e(incsts from her father, 
Wortley Montagu, iii, 01. 
her second son to take the name of 
Wortley, iii. 01. 

Butler, Dr. Joseph, Bishop of Durham, 
ii. 241. 

Butler, J., of Andover, criticises Gray’s 
Jktrd, ii. 341, 346. 

description of his residiuiee, ii. 340. 

Byron, Lord, kills Mr. Chaworth in a 
duel, ill. 203. 


Cadwallaukr, his device, i. 70. 

Caius, Dr., an original portrait of, i. 
300-307. 

date of his death, i. 308. 

Ills tomb, i. 300. 

Caius College, old jiortvait in, biOievcd 
to be Theodore Havens of Oleves, 
i. 307-300. 

Calas, Voltaire’s good acd'.ion on behalf 
of the family of, hi. 173. 

Calendar (Botanical), of Upsal (Sw.), 
Stratton, aud Gamhridge, for 1755, 
iii. 02-04. 

Cainhls, Marquis do, .stc Vellerun, ii. 27. 

Cambridge, Uicliai’d Owen, jmriOiases 
Mr. iiohnan’s lilirary, ii. 373. 
Iirese.nted H. Walpole with Lord 
Whitworth’s MS. of Account of 
Russia in 1710, ii. 373. 
bis powers of conversation, iii. 2. 
lits account of the Life of Edward, 
Earl of Clarendon, iirior to its imb- 
rication, iii. 2-3. 

Camhriclgo, Ode on the death of a 
favourite Cat, written at, i. 10. 
Progress ofPoesg, written at, i. 28. 
The Pcscent of Odin, wriittm at, i. 60. 
portion of the Elegy, written at, i. 72. 
The Alliance of Edateation and Uovern- 
ment, written at, i. 113. 

Coupleton Bmls, composed near, i.l 30. 
views of the colleges, by Loggaii, i. 
309, 

Satire upon the heads (of colleges), i. 
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Camliridgc, Gray unaequaintecl -with, 
the younger tutors of, iii. 58. 
likened to a desolation and a solitude, 

ii. 5. 

election of a High Steward (Lord 
Hardwick and Earl of Sandwich 
the candidates) will take place in 
Westminster Hall, iii. 168, 171 ; 
Lord Hardwick to come in quietly, 

iii. 183 ; appeal to the King’s Bench, 
iii. 200 ; Lord Hardwick judicially 
declared elected, iii. 200; points 
settled hy Lord Mansfield, iii. 201. 

contest for the Margaret Professor- 
ship of St. J olin’s College, iii. 189. 
great contest for the Ma.stership of 
St. Jolm’s College, iii. 190. 

St. John’s Lodge, old picture in, 
considered to he Sir Anthony 
Denny, iii. 227. 

Mr. Lyon’s chainhers destroyed hy 
fire, iii. 301. 

as soon as ceremonies are over, Gray 
will start for Skiddaw, lii. 342. 
list of distinguished visitors expected 
to attend at the installation of the 
Duke of Grafton as Chancellor, 
iii. 343, 344. 

expensiveness of lodgings in antici- 
pation ’of the installation, iii. 344. 
Camden, Lord, “will soon he Chan- 
cellor,” iii. 237. 

Camelford, Lord (Thomas Pitt), ii. 
338. 

Candidate, The, a poem by Churchill, 
quotation from, ii. 2S9. 

Canterbury Cathedral, its choir huilt 
hy William of Sens, i. 316. 
Caiiterhury, Gray sets out for, iii. 237. 
Canzone, its invention, i. 352. j 

esteemed hy Dante the noblest 
specimen of poetry, i. 352. 

Capel, Lady M., attempted suicide of, 
ii. 274. 

Captives, The, aplayhy Eev. Dr. Delap, 

ii. 309. 

Caractacus, Gray’s influence onBev. W. 
Mason’s, i. 202. 

Gray’s criticism of, ii. 297, 300-307, 
317-318, 332-338, 351-353, 386-387, 
391. 

Walpole’s opinion of, ii. 332. 

Gray receives the first act, ii. 384. 
Mason issues, and has a fit of affec- 
tation, iii. 20. 

Gray sends a copy to Bev. J. Brown, 

iii, 20. 

the work of a man, Elfrida only that 
of a hoy, iii. 14S. 
references to, ii. 341, 371, 379. 


Caradoc, a Welsh fragment, i. 130. 

probably WTitten in 1764, i. 129. 
Caradoc, see Bard. 

Caradoc, Caer, mountain in Shropshire, 

ii. 270. 

Cardale or Cardell, Mr., admitted a 
Fellow of Pembroke College, ii. 
203, 2SS. 

Cardinals, frugality of the Boman, ii. 98. 
Carew, Sir George, writer of the State 
Papers of Sir T. Edrnondes, ii. 281. 
Carey, Henry, his poem of The 
Moderator between the Free Masons 
and Gormogons, ii. 166, 

Carey, General, reference to his being 
in Mason’s company, iii. 348. 
Carlisle, reference to tiie affair of, iii. 
203. 

Carlisle, Lady, her altered circum- 
stances, ii. 389-390. 

Carlyon, Mr,, reference to, ii. 176, 
Carnival at Turin, ii. 44. 

Casley’s Catalogue of the King’s Lib- 
rary, i. 306, 312. 

Castle of Otranto, hy H. Walpole, Gray’s 
account of its reception at Cam- 
bridge, iii. 191. 

Castlecomer, Lady, her death, ii. 402 : 

iii. 3. ’ 

Cat, Ode on the death of a favourite, i. 9. 

editorial note on, i. 10. 
sent to Dr. Wharton, ii. 164. 
Catalina, Crchillon's ti-agedy of, its 
success in Paris, i. 193. 

Brindley’s edition of, i. 194. 
Vaillant’s edition of, i. J94. 
Cavaillac’s, Marquise de, Conversa- 
zione, ii. 44. 

Cavendish, Lord George, attends the 
university, iii. 385. 
the last survivor of those who had 
known Gray, iii. 385. 

Cavendish, Lord John, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, ii. 287. 
visits Gray at Cambridge, ii. 309. 
reference to his visit, ii. 311. 

Gray’s criticism of Mason’s Elegy on, 

ii. 356. 

consults Gray as to the tutorship of 
his nephew Ponsonby, iii. 57. 
recovering from pleurisy, iii. 108-109. 
reference to, iii. 67. 

Cavendish, Lord Bichard, reference to, 

iii. 297. 

description of, iii. 331, 385. 

Watson, his tutor, iii. 331. 
Winstanley, his private tutor, iii. 331. 
Caviche, Gray’s receipt for, iii. 81. 
j Celtic mythology, ii. 351. 

Cenci, Cardinal, death of, ii. 84. 
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Cephalo and Procri, opera of, ii. 133. 

Cliairs, Gray describes some to H. 
Walpole, ii. 217. 

Chaise, post-, description of a French, 
prior to their introduction to Eng- 
land, ii. 17. 

Chalice of St. Eemi, ii. 28. 

Chalotais, Louis Rene de. Gray cannot 
find the M&moires of, iii. 258. 

Chambers, Mr., reference to, iii. 70, ICO. 

Champneys, Mr. Basil, his remarks on 
Gray’s Norman ArcJiUectiLra, i. 301. 

Chandos, Duke of, at Southampton, 
iii. 179. 

Chapel of St. George at Windsor, i. 315. 

Chapman, Dr. Thomas, Master of Mag- 
dalen, ii. 1G2. 

his Essay on the Roman Senate, ii. 
103. 

his marriage to Miss Barnwell, ii. 193. 
liis reception of the Duke of New- 
castle at Cambridge, ii. 19G. 
liaiuphlet by, ii. 204. 
visits Gray at Studley, ii. 241. 
his death, iii. 50. 
cause of his death, iii. 50, 01 , 64. 
his estate, iii. 50. 
references to, ii. 228, 327. 

Character, Sketch of Ms own, i. 127. 

Characters of the Christ-Cross-Mow, i. 
210-213. 

editorial note on, i. 210. 

Charles I., liis love and taste for the 
beautiful, iii. 158. 

Charles III. of Naples and the excava- 
tions of Herculaneum, ii. 277. 

Charms of Sylvia^ The, by Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, iii. 73. 

Charteris, Hon. Mr., his castlo at 
Hornby, i. 275. 
and at Haddington, i. 275. 

Chartreuse Grande, Gray writes an 
Alcaic Ode in the album of the 
iiionks of the, i. 182. 

Chctrtreitse, La, a poem by Grc.ssefe, ii. 
182. 

Chatsworth House, description of, iii. 
134, 135. 

Mr. Brown’s improvements, iii. 135. 
stateliness of its apartments, iii. 135. 

Chaucer, old print by !8peed from 
Occleve’s portrait of, i. 305. 
family arms of, at bottom of print, 
i. 306. 

his ]H)vtrait in possession of George 
Grceinvood, Esip, i. 300. 

MS. of his Troilii.s and Crossida in 
St. John’s library, i. 305. 
his iiortrait by Occlcvo not in St. 
John’s library, i. 305. 

VOL. IV. 


Chaucer, the King’s library referred to 
as possessing Occleve’s portrait of, 

i. 306. 

article in Bibliotheca by Bishop 
Tanner on, i. 300. 

alludes to the diversity of writing 
' our language, i. 320. 
examples of his metre, i. 335, 336, 339. 
Chaworth, Mr., killed in a duel with 
Lord Byron, iii. 203. 

Chenevix, Bishop of Waterford, in- 
sulted in an Irish riot, id. 20. 
Chenevix, Madame, reference to, ii. 124. 
Chcsterlield, ICarl of, purchased the 
lautliorii from Houghton Hall, ii. 
12 . 

Ids friendship for Mr. Dayrolles, ii. 
353. 

Chevalier de St. George, references to, 

ii. 08, 70, 84, 94 
Child, li.'pitaph on a, i. 120. 

editorial note on, i. 120. 

Chinese possess the art of landscape 
gardening, iii. 100. 

Cholmondeley, General, one of the 
judges on the trial of Lord C. 
Sackville, iii, 31. 

Christ College, Cambridge, founded by 
the Countess of Richmond, i. 90. 
Christ-Cross- Row, Characters of the, i, 
210, 213. 

editorial note on, i. 210. 

Christmas dinner in the Duke of 
Norfolk’s establishment in (i) six- 
teenth century, ii. 290. 
Christopher, Mr., reference to, ii. 105. 
Chronological table of the works of 
ancient and orators being 

compiled at Cambridge, ii. 158, 
104. 

Chudloigh, Miss (Duchess of Kingston), 
givc.s a bull to the Coiidc do 
Fueutes, i. 40. 

Madaino de Mora jiresciit at, i. 02. 
Churchill, Charles, death of, iii. 187. ^ 
Churchill, quotation from Ids Candi- 
date, ii. 289. 

Chute, John, Gray asks him to obtain 
Marivaux’ Marianc, i, 213. 
at Casa Ambrnsio, ii. 120. 

Gray's regard for, ii. 13(5. 
his return to England, ii. 204. 
visited by. Cray at “The Vine” m 
UamxKshini, ii. 204. 

Cibber, Caius Gabriel (Danish sculp- 
tor), his work at Chatsworth, id, 

Cibber, Colley, his Character and Con- 
duct of Cicero, criticised by Gray, 

ii. 109. 

2 A 
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Cibber’s, Mrs., canary-bird, ii. 360. 1 

Cicero, by Dr. Middleton, ii. 128. 
by Colley Cibber, ii. 169. 

Ad Fainiliaresj by Eev. J. Ross, ii. 
193. 

Cinq^ue Ports, Barons of the, their 
treatment at the coronation of 
George III., iii. 116. 

Circumstance the life of oratory and 
poetry, i. 393. 

Homer the father of, i. 393. 

Giro Uiconosciuto, II, opera by Coccbi, 
ii. 391, 396. 

Dr. Burney’s opinion of, ii. 301. 

Clare College, founded by Elizabeth de 
Burg, Countess Clare, i. 95. 

Clare, Gilbert de, i. 42, 05. 

Clarendon, Edward, Earl of, incorrect 
edition published of the last seven 
years of his life, ii. 372. 

Life of, announced by the Duchess 
of Queensbei ry from* his MS., ii. 372. 
reference to the Life of, iii. 2, 5. 

Mr. Cambridge’s premature criticism 
of, iii. 2. 

Clarke, Dr. John, M.D., of Epsom, 
friend of Gray, ii. 63. 

Gray writes him of his return to 
Cambridge, iii. 60. 
reference to, i. 125, 

Clarke, Mrs. Jane, E/ntaph on, i. 125. 

first published, 1775, i. 100. 

Clarke, Captain, his Military Institu- 
tions of VezctiiL-i, iii. 357. 

Cleone, Dod-sley’s play of, li. 301. 
Clergy, satire on the. Its prevalence, 

i. 400. 

Addison unable to suppress it, i. 406. 
Clerke, Dr. John, Dean of Salisbury, 

ii. 317. 

Cleveland, Duke of, his patronage of 
G. Smart, ii. 179. 

story of an attempt to inveigle him 
in marriage, iii. 33. 

Clifford, Hon. Mr., his park on the 
banks of the Lune, i. 274. 

Climate, its effect on nations, i. llS-119. 
Clontarf, battle of, i. 52. 

Coalheavers at Sliadwcll, affray of, iii. 
39, 

Cobden, Rev, Dr., court cliaiolain, re- 
ference to, ii. 327. 

Cobhain, Viscountess, her house at 
Stoke, i. S3, 

entertains Garrick at Stoke, ii, 323, 
324. 

Gray visits her at Hampton for two 
days, ii, 369, 
dying at Stoke, iii. 14. 
biographical note, iii. 16, 


Cobham, Viscountess, Gray attends 
her from Stoke to Hanover Square, 
iii. 17. 

dying of dropsy, iii. 17. 
her death, leaves £30,000 to Miss 
Spee<l, iii. 37. 

leaves Gray £20 for a ring, iii. 65. 

Cocchi, Dr., his opera of II Giro liico- 
nosciiito, ii. 391, 396. 
reference to, and his music, ii. 127 ; 
iii. 157. 

Cofjitandi, De Principiis, i. 185-193. 
fragment sent to Richard West, ii. 104. 
familiarly called “Master Tommy 
Lucretius” by Gray, ii. 121. 
editorial note, i. 185. 
fragment of the fourth Book sent to 
Horace Walpole, ii. 172. 

Coke, Lady Mary, reference to and note 
on, iii. 73. 

Coke, Sir Edmund, his residence at 
Stoke, i. S3. 

Colin and Lucy, ballad by T. Ticked, 
ii. 219. 

Colin's Complaint, by Rowe, its origin, 

ii. 367. 

Colleger, vicissitudes of a, iii, S7. 

Collins, William, his Odes on several 
Descriptive and Allegoric Suhjects, 

iii, 159. 

Cohnan, George, his Ode against Gray 
and Mason, iii. 41, 53. 
friend of Garrick’s, iii. 41. 
his interest in the estate of Lord 
Bath, iii. 172. 

Coniedie FraiiQoise, account of the, ii. 
22 . 

Comic Lines, i. 138. 
editorial note on, i. 138. 

Commerce changes nations, i. 120. 

Commines, Philip de, ii. 128. 

Common sense thrives better in prox- 
imity to nonsense, ii. 389. 

Conan., i. 130. 

probably written in 1764, i. 129. 

Conclave of Cardinals at Rome., and 
election of Pope Benedict XIII., ii. 
63, 67, 84, 93. 

Conde, Princess of, Henri IV. and the, 
ii. 281. 

Congresso di CiUra of Algarotti, Gray 
has read the, ii, 166, 

Congreve, Pindaric form first intro- 

! duced by, ii. 263. 

' Gontades’ army entirely defeated, iii, 5. 

Conti, the singer, reference to, ii. 125. 

Conversazione, definition of a, ii. 64. 

I Conway, Francis, second Lord Conway 
(Earl of Hertford), biographical 

1 note, ii. 19. 
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Conway, Francis, Walpole visits him in 
Paris, ii. 19. 

visits Gray in Paris, ii. 20. 
at Rheims, ii. 29. 
in Geneva, ii. 87. 

Conway, General, to take part in a 
secret military expedition, ii. 821. 
Duke of Devonshire gives him a 
legacy of £500, iii. 183. 

Conway, Hon. 1-Icnry yeymour, Gray 
visits him at lienley, iii. 00, 04. 

Conway Papers, Gray engaged in dc- 
eiplieiing a heap of, iii. 12. 
returned to Walpole’s house in 
Arlington Street, iii. 43. 

Cook, Mr. (Joint paymaster), iii. 293. 

Cookery, Verral’s Jiuok of, enriched hy 
Gray, iii. 81. 

Gornliill, destruction hy fire of Gray’s 
liouse in, ii. 181-182. 
rebuilding of Gray’s house in, ii. 228. 
asks Dr. Wharton to pay his lire 
policy, ii. 203. 

Mr. Ramsay, Gray’s tenant in, iii. 
208. 

Cornwallis, Sir William, his Essayes of 
eertaine Paradoxes, 1017, account 
of, iii. 312. 

Correggio, his works in the churches of 
Parma, ii. 40. 

his picture of Venus in the collection 
of Sir William llamilton, iii. 195. 
his picture of Sigisnionda in tlie col- 
lection of Sir Luke Schaub, iii. 195. 

Cors, Lambert h, his poem of the 
Roman d’Alexa'ndra, i. 357. 

Corsiui, Lorenzo (Poxto Clement XIL), 
ii. 03. 

Corsola, Dishop of, Claudio Tolomei, i. 
342. 

Coscia, Cardinal Nic.colo, Archbishoi) 
of Beu(',vento, biograxdiieal note, 
ii. 94. 

Costume, Gray’s Parisian, ii. 57. 

Cotes, Humphrey, friend of Charles 
Churchill, iii. 187. 

Cou‘ 2 det alnnit Birds, ^ i. 130. 

Cou'plet on Dining, i. 14 1. 

Covent Gardim, Gray obtains nosegays 
from, ii. 390. 

Coventry, Francis, Gray’s friendshij) 
with, ii. 103. 

his comedy of Povwcy the Little, ii. 
214. 

Coventry, Lady, Elegy on her death 
about to appear, iii. 05. 

Gray’s (U-iticisni of Mason’s Elegy on, 
ii. 358 ; iii. 73-75. 

Cowley misriuoted by Gray in tho Pro- 
gress of Poesy, and by Mitford, i. 32. 


Cowley, comparison of his talents with 
Dryden’s, i, 32. 

irregular stauzas introduced by, ii. 
202 . 

Cowi)cr, Mr., residentiary at York, con- 
gratulates Gray, iii. 320. 

Craclock, Joseph, rex)orts stateineut of 
John, Earl of Sandwich, relative to 
Gray, i. 131. 

refers to Gray’s use of the mountain 
of Cacr Carado(!, ii. 270. 

Crannicr, Archbishop, his portrait in 
Emanuel College, i. 310. 

Craoii, Prince of, entertains Gi'ay,ii. 52. 
visits Home, ii. 85, 

Crchillon, Pros])er Jolyotdc, hia Lettres 
dc la Marquise, ii. 27. 

Gray rocominends tho romances of, 
ii. 107. 

his Le Sopha, ii. 128. 
his tragedy of Catalina, ii. 103. 
Creseimboni, Conie.iitarj del, references 
to, i. 325, 327, 337', 305, 372, 374. 
Crcswick, Mr. (the Duke of Cleveland’s 
managing man), iii. 33. 

Critical Review, article on Gray’s Bard 
in, ii. 327, 331. 

Crofts, Mr., a candidate for tho Uni- 
versity, iii. 390. 

Croma, one of the iiocins of Ossian, iii. 
48. 

Cromartie, Earl of, his trial for re- 
bellion, ii. 140. 

Cromartie, J^ady, snpiilicatcs her hus- 
band’s life, ii. 140. 

Crowland Abbey visited by Gray, ii, 
3()(). 

Crowley, Robert, iwiuter of Peirce 
Plowman's Vision, i. 370. 

Crusades, Jlisiory of the, reference to, 
ii. 229. 

Ciuuberland, Duke of, his entry into 
Ediiiburgli, i. 143. 
his iioimlarity, i. 145. 
his illness, ii. 321. 

atteiuh'd by the surgeons of Marshall 
d’Etrees, ii. 321. 

hi.s resignation after Clostcr-Sovcn, 

ii. 343, 

recovered of his paralytic attack, iii. 
GO. 

aiipears at Newmarket in his chaise, 

iii. GG. 

King George 11. 's bequests to, iii. 70- 

71. 

“in a very good way, 'tis strange if 
ho ve(JOVGrs," iii. 183. 
his dluc.ss at Newmarket and story 
(toncerning it, iii. 185. 
date of his death, iii. 185. 
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CuinTjerland, R,, his verses on the 
death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
ii. 119. 

Curtail, Mr., reference to, iii. 13S. 
Ciirzon, Dr., late of Brazenose, and the 
Poetical Rondeau, i. 208. 

Cyrus, see Ciro. 


D’ Affray, Count, French Ambas- 
sador at the Hague, iii. 60. 

D’Alembert, M., Gray comments on 
Ins Melanges de Litterature et de 
Philosopliie, hi. 46. 

Dalston’s, Sir W., house at Acorn 
Bank, i. 250. 

Daniel, Arnauld, Ills decasyllabic verse, 

i. 334. 

his invention of the Sestine, i. 350. 

Daniskiold, Count, hereditary Admiral 
of Denmark, ii. 194. 

Dante, Translation of Canto 33, DelV 
Inferno, i. viii. 167-lGO. 

now first printed from MS. belong- 
ing to Lord Plough ton, i. 157. 

his esteem of the Canzone species of 
poetry, i. 352. 

ascribes the origin of the old prose 
romances to the French, i. 365. 

D’Arcy, Right Hon. Sir Conyers, re- 
ference to, and biographical note, 

ii. 367. 

Mason visits, ii. 373. 

D’ Arezzo, Fra Guittone, inventor of 
the Sonnet, i. 349. 

Darlington, Lady, reference to, iii. S3. 

Parradar Liod, an Icelandic poem ; sec 
'The Fatal Sisters, i. 52. 

Darwin, Erasmus, his versos on death 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, ii. 
119. 

D’Auhenton, his Histoire du Cabinet du 
lioi, commended by Gray, ii. 199. 

D 'Auvergne, Cardinal, attends a con- 
clave at Rome. ii. 67. 

Davanzati, his translation of Tacitus, 
ii. 111. 

Davenport, Mr,, friend of Rousseau 
and Dr. T. Wharton, iii. 243. 

Pallid, C. Smart’s Song to, ii. 101. 

Davie, Mr., reference to, ii. 146, 147. 

Davis, Mrs., an English nun in Calais, 
h. 17. 

Dawson - Turner, his collection of 
Graiana, the gift of Mr. Mathias, 
and now owned by Mr. John 
Morris, iv. 339. 

Dayrolles, Mr., intimate friend of Lord 
Ghesteriield’s, ii. 353. 

Mason christens his child, ii. 353. 


Dayrolles, Mr., his daughter elopes 
with Leonidas Glover’s son, ii. 354. 
his relation with Mr. Stanhope at the 
Hague, ii, 354. 

De Grey, Lord Chief Justice of Common 
Pleas, iii. 390. 

De Guerchy and the Chevalier D’Eon, 
iii. 181. 

Pe Eonesiis Veterum Pictis by Marcellus 
Nonius, ii. 113. 

De la Lande’s Voyage through Italy, 8 
vols., pretty good to read, iii. 344. 

Delap, Dr., referred to by Gray, ii. 309. 
author of Hecuba and The Captives, 

ii. 309. 

biographical note, ii. 309. 

Gray proposes, through Mason, that 
a comment should be written on 
The Odes by, ii. 329. 
did he write Melpomene* ? ii. 338. 
leaves Mason’s curacy, ii. 36S. 
returned to Trinity, iii. 128, 131. 
his Hecuba and Mrs. Pritchai'd, iii. 128. 
and Kitty Hunter, unfounded report 
of their marriage, iii. 186. 
references to, h. 311, 318, 

Delaval, Edward, his tuition, ii. 155. 
his disgrace at Cambridge, ii. 159. 
a Fellow-Commoner, ii. 203. 

Fellow of Pembroke and of the Royal 
Society, lii. 137. 

liis skill ‘in playing water-glasses, iii. 
31, 124. 

attends regularly on the Wilkes case, 

iii. 30. 

visits Gray in Jermyn Street, iii. 182. 
his frankness, iii. 320. 
his illness, iii. 335. 
criticised Gray, hi. 338. 
references to, iii. 122, 137, 186. 

Delaval, Sir Francis Blake, asks the 
post of Modern History for E. 
Delaval, iii. 140. 

Delaval, Sir T., reference to a love 
affair, iii. 256. 

Pernofoonte, a drama in which Mingotti 
excelled, ii. 282. 

Denbigh, Lady, at Stoke House, ii. 382. 

Penmark, Mallet’s Introduction to the 
History of, ii. 352. 

Denmark, King of, visits Cambridge, 
his personal appearance, iii. 320^ 
references to, iii. 327, 330. 

Denny, Sir Anthony, old picture sup- 
posed to be his jiortrait, iii. 227. 

D’Eon, Chevalier, and Mon.s. Du Vergy 
and De Guerchy, iii. 181. 

De Principiis Cog'itandi, a didactic 
poem of Gray’s, see Gogitandi, ii. 
104. 
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De Quincey’s invective npjiunst Gras- 
mere coach road, i. 2(51*. 

Be Jieqmiiie Princi'intm, Cliaucor’s por- 
trait hy Occlevc in the hook, i. liOn. 
Destouches, Nericaiilt, Fnmcli drama- 
tist, his comedy o^FhiloiiO}lhe Marie, 

ii. 2:h 

note on, ii. 23. 

Bevil, Hidory of the, lost fragment o( 
Gray’s, i. hl^, 

Devonshire, Duke of, Head oL tlic 
Treasury, ii. 202. 

appoints Kev. \V. Mason Chaplain in 
Urdinaiy to George H., ii. :12(3. 
gives a dinner to gtmtlenicn attend- 
ing coronation of George III., iii. 
111 . 

his scat at Gliatsworth, iii. 13‘l-13h. 
death of William, 4th Duke, and the 
cause, iii. 170, IS-t. 
value ot' bis estate and his hcq.ucsts, 

iii, 1S3, 184. 

Dianiantina, La, violinist, ii. 70. 
Dickens, Dr., reference to, ii. 118- 
Dillon, Mr. John, possessed and added 
to the Dawson- Turner MtSlS. of 
Gray, iv. 339. 

Bl'iiing, Couplet on, i. 141. 

Doct(jr of Ijaws, Gray’s attachment to 
Camliridge induces hiiuGxletdine, 
from tbc University of Aherdeen, 
the honorary degre.cs of, ii. 219-220. 
Dodsley, Robert, prints the Klrijn 
writleih i)i a Country Ckurchyard, 

ii. 211, 

the printing of Gray’s Odes, ii. 218. 
prints a collee.tion of Mise.ellaiicons 
Poems, including Gray, ii. 219. 
Graypll'ers to Iloracai Walpole soimi 
Odes for insiu'tion in the Miscel- 
laneous Poems, ii. 22(5, ;;f4. 
prints the Klegy with Bentley’s de- 
signs, ii. 2:M, 
rcCerenee.s to, ii. 235, .330. 
his conseuuum settled by Soainc 
Jenyns work on Mvil, ii. 310. 
how niany co])ios of the Odra has he 
disposed of, out of the 2000 ? ii. 
329. 

directed to disi.rihuto Gray’s poems 
to certain iicrsons, ii. 344. 
his play of Clcoiie, ii. 391. 
printing an edition of Gray contem- 
poi-ary with the Glasgow edition 
of Foiilis, iii. 2SG-2S7, 290. 
glutted tlu'. town wiLli t.wo editions, 
one, of 1500 copies and one of 750, 

iii. 325. 

Dodwcll, assists in the Chronological 
table of ancient authors, ii. 158. 


Doncaster, aspect of the country near, 

ii. 247. 

Doria, Andrea, reforonce to, ii. 48. 

Dorset, Ann, Countess of, Gray’s ex- 
tempore Fji)lLaph on, see Pem- 
broke, i. 140. 

My. sketch of her life by Mr. Sedg- 
wick, i. 279. 

Dorset, Duk(S of, his distress on the. 
misfortimes of Lord G. Saekville, 

iii. 34. 

Doitaniers, dragons of Turin, ii. 43, 

Bouglas, a tragedy by John Home, ii. 
300. 

Douglas, Bishop, reference to Ids Pro- 
logue to the 8th dhiciid, i. 311. 

Dovechde. and the Peak, visited hy Gray 
and Dr. Brown, ii). 2715. 

Doyly, Thomas, Fellow of St. John’s, 

‘ iii- 190. 

Dragon, the red, device of Cadwal- 
lade.r, i, 70. 

Druidical uiytliology, iii. 351. 

Braid tear im, Jlistorid Jfttvi. Jradc- 
mdrium CalUr, refei'cnee to, ii. 2t)4. 

Drvid.is, GummciUutlo do, by Frickius, 
ii. 203. 

Drummond, appointed Archbishop of 
York, iii. 105. 

Drury Lane 'rheatre. Dr. Johnson’s 
pndogue for the opening of, ii. 220. 

Drydcn, John, comiiared with Cowley, 
as a writ.er of snhliiue Odes, i. 30. 
liis'licemse of language in poetry, in- 
stanees of, ii. lUS. ' 
his char.'mter disgi’iiceful to the i^ost 
of pocti laureate, ii. 345. 
his poems n'coiumended by Gray to 
Dr. Beatl.ie, iii. 222. 

Dnelos’s Miuaoirvs, reference to, ii. 291 . 

Dufresne, Abraham Ah'xis (iuitiault, a 
member of the Conicdiu Fraiujoise, 
ii. 23. 

Dunbar, fjord, in altendaneo on The 
Prelender at Home, ii. 85. 

Bimo'iad, 'I'hc Mew, Gray’.s opinion of, 
ii. 105. 

Dmicombe, Harry, fj'iend of Rev. Nor- 
ton NiclioUs, iii. 240. 

Diii)plin, Thomas Henry Viscount, 
Chancellor of the Fxchequer, ii.354. 

Durham, Dr. Richard Trevor, Bishoi) 
of, ii. 241. 

Dr. Joseph Bnllor, Bishop of, ii. 241. 
fever in, ii. 245. 

Diirell, Commodore, referenee to, iii. 9. 

D'Urry’s edition of Chaucer’s works, i, 
300, 325. 

describes a portrait of Chaucer at 

* Gluistlcton, i. 300. 
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Dutch, probable settlement with, and 
no war, ii. 392. 

Du Vergy, the adventurer, in jail for 
debt, iii. ISl. 

Dyce, Rev. A., MS. copy of Gray’s 
Eintaph on a Childs i. 126. 

MS. note as to the destruction of the 
autograph of The Characters of the 
Christ-Cross-Row, i. 210. 
note on the cause of Richard West’s 
death, ii. 113. 

Dyer, John, author of Grongar flill, 
reference to, ii. 220. 
author of The Fleece, ii. 345. 


Eagles on Snowdon, i. 43. 

Ease, the mother of dne art, i. 119. 
Eckardt, J. G., H. Walpole’s Epistle 
to, ii. 221. 

his portrait of Gray, ii. 234. 
Edinondes, Sir T., State Papers of. ii. 
231. 

Edouard III., Gressct’s tragedy of, ii 

156. » j . 
Education, thoughts on, i. 120. 
Education and Government, 'The Alliance 

of, a fragment, i. 113-117. 
editorial note on, i. 113. 
first published, 1775, i. 100. 
commentary by Gray, i. 117-119. 
its duties, i, llO. 

Gray sends a copy to T. Wharton, ii. 

157. 

Edward VI., his restrictions on dress, 

i. 318, 

Effingham, Thomas Harcourt, Earl of, 
his part in the coronation of George 
III,, iii. 115. 

Egmont, Lord, rumour that he will be 
Secretary of State, iii. 237. 
Egreniont, Lord, his hanging woods 
near Ulle.swater, i. 254. 

Egypt, Travels in, by Captain Norden, 

ii. 194. 

translated by Templeman, iii. 1. 
Egyptian architecture, Dr. Pococke’s 
prints on, ii. 255. 

Ekkeliardus, monk of St. Gall, early 
authority on Latin rhyme, i. 379. 
Election time, letters apt to be opened 
at the offices during, ii. 249. 
Electress Palatine, Dowager, receives 
H. Walpole at Florence, ii. 54. 
Elegy in the Garden of a Friend, by 
Mason. Gray requests it for criti- 
cism, ii. 339. 

Gray’s criticism, ii. 357. 

Elegy written in a Country Church-yard, 
text of the edition of 176S, i. 71-80. 


Elegy, text of the first edition, i. 219-223. 
Pembroke text, i. 227-232. 
editorial note on, i. 72. 
satirical criticism by Professor 
Young, i. 20S. 

advertisement to Dodsley’s first 
edition, i. 217. 

bibliogi*a]-)liical note by Gray, i. 227. 
submitted to H. Walpole, ii. 209. 

H. Walpole requested to ask Dodsley 
to print it, ii. 210. 

Magazine of Magazines and its pub- 
lication, ii. 210-211. 
printed by Dodsley, with a preface 
by H. Walpole, ii. 211. 
eiTors of the text, ii. 213. 
design by Bentley for, ii. 234 • en- 
graved by J. S. Muller and Charles 
Grignion, ii. 234 ; the original 
drawings offered for sale in 1882, 
ii. 234. 

Robert Lloyd publishes a Latin 
translation, iii. 128. 

Elfrida, a drama by Mason, ii. 212 
21.3 ; iii. 148. ' 

Elisi, singer and actor, illness of, iii. 77. 
excellence of his singing, and his 
personal appearance, iii. SO. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her deportment on 
recoivingDzialinski of Poland, i. 49. 

Elizahethan State Papers, by William 
Murdin, ii. 300. 

Ely visited by Gray, ii. 306. 

Emanuel College, portraits in, i. 309- 
310. 

Emile, Rousseau’s, Gray’s praise of, iii 
151-152. 

Encyclopedia, see French. 

English language too diffuse, ii. 111. 

Engi-avings, recommends their produc- 
tion in Italy and France, those of 
England are woeful, iii. 165. 

Entail, The, a fable by H. Wal])ole, ii. 
214. 

Eyitlmsiast, The, by J. Warton, ii. 121. 

Epicurus, ruinous effect of his doc- 
trine to society, i. 120. 

Epigram on the company at Cambridge 
University, 170S, iii. 296. 

Epitaph on a Child, i. viii. 126. 

Errol, Earl of, his appearance at the 
coronation of George III., iii. 113. 

Erse Poems, publication of the, i. 311.' 
testimony in favour of their authen- 
ticity, i. 311, 

Gray charmed with two specimens of, 

iii. 45. ’ 

enquires of Walpole if the authors 
are kno’wn, and whether any more 
are to be iiad, iii. 45. 
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Erse Poems, Gray oljtams from Soot- 
laud, and reviews a tiiird siicci- 
inen, iii. 47-48. 

said to be translated by TMaepberson, 
but Gray is inueb exercised as to 
their autlientieity, iii. 51-52. 
pul)lieatiion of, iii. 56-57. 

David lluuie’s opinion as to their 
genuineness, cites persons who be- 
lieve in tiieir antiquity, iii. 59, 05. 
subscription on foot to enable Mac- 
pberson to recover further frag- 
ments, iii. 59, 05. 

Gray more puzzled than ever about 
their antiquity, iii. 01. 
second edition published, iii. 05, 09, 
admires nothing but “ Fingal," iii. 84. 
llurd writing against, iii. 129. 

Gray’s scepticism apparently re- 
moved, iii. 148. 

Erskinc, Sir Henry, surveyor of road.s, 
hi. 72. 

uiisuceessfully endeavours to obtain 
an appointment for Gray, iii. 72, 
136. 

his marriage, iii. 104. 

Escalopier, rcter L’, Tlicologia Vetim. 

Gallorum by, ii. 294. 

Esher, Cardinal Wolsoy’.s villa at, ii. 253. 
Essex, Lady, death of the gay, ii. 401. 

dies in childbirth, iii. 3. 

Essex, Lord, attcmiitcd suicide of Lady 
M. Capcl, his .sister, ii. 274. 
Estimate of the Manners and i’rLm/’p/c.s- 
of the Tivies, hy Rev. J. Brown, its 
])opnlarity, ii. 310. 

Estrecs, Mad. d’, and Henri IV., ii. 281. 
Eton College, fever among the boys of, 
ii. 340. 

Eton College, Ode on the distant %nosiKct 
of i. L5-21. 

editorial note on, i. 10. 

Etough, Rev. Henry, i, 130. 

Etrees, Marshal d’, sends bis surgeons 
to attend the Duke of Cumberland, 
ii. 321. 

Ettrick, Mrs., sister to Dr. Wharton, 
refereiic.es to, iii. 199, 200, 245, 
320, 104. 

Eusdeu, Rev. Laurence, poet laureate, 
ii. 345. 

Evans, Dr., Gray’s o] On ion of, ii. 220. 
Evelyn’s work on Forest Trees ; (quota- 
tion from relative to locality of the 
Elm, ii. 247. 

Evil, The Origin of, by Soame Jcniyns, 
ii. 310. 

Dr. Johnson reviews it, ii. 310. 
settled Mr, Dodsley’s conscience, 
ii. 310. 


Exhibition of pictures for the first 
time, ii. C5. 

Eyres, Mr. , reference to, iii. 319. 


Fabian, Alderman, extract from the 
i^rologue to his Chronicle, i. 330. 

Fairfax, Tliomas, Lord, moiiunicnt of, 
in Ottley Church, i. 280. 

Fall of Pr inces, sec Lydgate. 

Farinelli (Carlo Brosclii), sopranist, ii. 
22, 57 ; iii. SO. 

b'arnbam, Lord, insulted by an Irish 
mob, iii. 20, 

Fashion of the country, the custom 
and dress of the previous genera- 
tiun of the town, i. 404. 

Fated Sisters, The, an ode, i. 51-58. 
editorial note on, i. 52, 
paraphrase of “ Darradar Liod,” i. 52. 

Fauehet, President, rel'oreiice to hi.s 
Catalogue of Puet.s, i. 364. 
his opinion that the rhyme of the 
Franks was largely l)urro\ved hy 
other nations, i. 368. 

Favonius, sec West, Richard. 

Fawkes, Mr., his reside, nee at, i. 280. 

Fellow-Commoners of Camhridge, their 
riotous conduct, ii. 164. 

Female sex, satire on, its gradual cx- 
tiiuition, i. 405. 

Fen country visited hy Gray, ii. 367. 

Fcnel, Abbe, his Hdigiun and Uiiinions 
of the (kmls, ii. 3(i2-363. 

Ferdinand, Prince, preparing for a 
battle ill Westphalia, ii. 402. 
his victory at Min den, ii. 7, 8. 
his conduct in Germany, iii. 27. 
his reward fur Minden, iii. 27. 
treatment of Lord George feJacdcvillc, 
iii, 28. 

Ferguson, Adam, hi.s Fssa.yan the His- 
tory of (Jivil Society, Gray’s opinion 
of it, iii. 279. 

Ferrers, Lord, his trial, iii. 35. 

M,as()u and Stolieliowcr present, iii. 
35. 

burning of his cell during his trial, 
iii. 3A 

Field, Mr,, friend of Dr. Wharton and 
of Gray, iii. 49. 

Gray obtains some soap from him as 
a remedy fi)r gout, etc., ii. 277. 

Fielding, Henry, Gray's opinion of 
Joseph Andrews, ii. 107. 
and a paimroii Message Cards, ii. 143, 

Finch, E., axipoiuted surveyor of roads, 
iii. 72. 

Pine Arts, sec Paintings. 

Fischer’s concert, andCuguani, iii. 317. 
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Fislier, Bisliop, supposed portrait in 
St. John’s College of, i. 311. 

Fitzherbei't, Tlios., his second son dies 
from amputation of his leg, iii. 272. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord William, his rapid 
military promotion, iii. 76. 

Fitz~Osburne’s, Sir "Thomas^ Letters on 
various Subjects, by William Mel- 
moth, iii. 222. 

Fitzroy, Mr., reference to, iii. 76 

Flaubert, his temperament ahin to 
Gray’s, ii. S. 

Fleece, The, by John Dyer, ii. 345. 

Fleming, Sir hliehael, his seat of Fi- 
dale-hall, i. 206. 

Floods, great, in the country (1770), 
iii. 3S7. 

Florence, A Farewell to, i. ISl. 

Floyer, Governor, death of, iii. 249. 

Floyer, Miss (cousin to Rev. Norton 
Nicholls), reference to, iii 317. 

"Fobus,” see Duke of Newcastle, refer- 
ences to, ii. 353, 370, 371 ; iii. 45, 50, 
63, 70, 105. 

Foleacchio de Folcacchieri, early 
Italian poet, i. 352, 

Foljambe, Francis F. H., note on, iii. 
335. 

has given Gray a specimen of natural 
history, which is a “jewell of a 
pismire,” iii. 3S3. 
his disappearance, iii. 3S4. 

Folk-lore, vision seen in Caithness on d e- 
feat of Sigurd, Earl of Orkney, i. 54. 

Fontenelle, Gray’s opinion of his man- 
ner of style, iii. 166. 

Ford, Miss, a performer on musical 
glasses, iii. 124. 

Foreigners, natural aversion to, iii. 150. 

Forrester, Rev. Richard, Fellow of 
Pembroke, ii. 288. 
death of his sister, ii. 318. 
vacates his fellowship and goes to 
Ash well, Herts, ii. 346. 
his patron, Lord Mayiiard, promotes 
him from Easton, iii. 140. 
mortal foe of his brother “PowZier,” 
iii. 140. 

reference to, iii. 63. 

Forster, Mrs. {nh Pattinson, Gray’s 
cousin), returns from India, ii. 201. 
to accommodate some of Gray’s lum- 
ber, ii. 385. 

Gray lias kissed her at Dr. Wliarton’s 
instance, and forgot old quarrels, 
hi. 322. 

Fortescue, Miss Lucy, afterwards Lady 
Lyttelton, ii. ISO. 

Fothergill, Dr., reference to, ii. 252, 259. 

Fotheringay visited by Gray, ii. 366. 


Foulis, Glasgow publisher of Gray’s 
Pocm.s, iii. 2S5-2S7. 

Gray's appreciation of him as a pub- 
lisher, iii, 290, 325. 
offers to present Gray with his Homer 
or the Greek Historians, iii. 346. 
new edition of Milton to which 
Gray wishes to subscribe, iii. 346. 
visited by Gray in Glasgow, iv. 343. 
Gray admired his academy of paint- 
ing, iv. 343. 

Fountayne, Dean, reference to, iii. S2 
108. 

Fox, Mr,, unhappily criticises The Bard 

ii. 328, 331. 

FramliiigUam rectory in the gift of Pem- 
broke College, iii. 328. 

Frampton, Thomas, Fellow of St. 
John’s, candidate for the Master- 
ship of St. John’s with support of 
the Earl of Sandwich, iii. 190. 
note on, iii. 190. 

France, Ahrcgc Chrnnnlogique de Vflist. 
de, by President Ueiiault, ii. 201. 
on the brink of a general bankruptcy. 

iii, 341. 

people of the provinces starving on 
the highways, iii. 384. 

JUat de la, Giay commends it, ii, 128. 
Gray’s Journal in, i. ix. 237-246. 

Gray gives detailed advice to the Rev. 
Mr. Palgrave as to the places he 
should visit in, iii. 193. 

Account of Gray’s journey through, 
ii. 16-35. 

references by Gray to towms, etc., 
in 

Abbeville, its description, ii, 18. 
Abbey of Carthusians, Dijon, ii. 31. 
Abbey of Cistercians, Dijon, ii. 32. 
Annecy, the residence of the exiled 
Bishop of Geneva, i. 245. 
Ballet de la Paix, description of, 
ii. 21-22. 

Beaune and Nuys, fertility of the 
country round, i. 242. 
Burgundy, description of the coun- 
try, ii. 31. 

united to crowm of France, ii. 32. 
Calais, description of, ii. 16. 

Cenis, Mount, description of, ii. 
41-42, 46, 59. 

Chfdons-sur-Marne, i. 239. 
Chartreuse, Monastery of the 
Grande, its picturesque situa- 
tion on a mountain near Echel- 
les, i. 244. 

reference to, ii. 36-37. 
ascent of the mountain, ii. 35-36, 
45, 58. 
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France, references Iby Gray to towns, 
etc., in : — 

Dijon, road approaching, i. 240. 
a beautiful city, i. 241 ; ii. 31-32, 
35. 

Abbey of St. Benign e, i. 241. 
Chartreuse, The, their chapel and 
its tombs, i. 242. 

Church of the Bernardines, i. 241. 
Church of the Cordeliers, i. 241. 
Church of St. Michael, i. 241. 
Palais des Etats, i. 241 ; ii. 35. 
du Roi, i. 241. 

I’arc, The, i. 242. 

Place, The, i. 241. 

Inns, French, description of, in 
1730, li. 17. 

Joinville, its lino appearance from 
the road, i. 240. 

Langres, descriiitioii, i. 2*1,0. 

Langres, the JJisliop of, a Duke 
and Peer of France, i. 240. 
the Cathedral of St. Manimct, i. 
240. 

Lugdunum (the modern Lyon.s), 
ii. 33. 

Lynns, description of, ii. 33-35. 
view to be obtained of, i. 243. | 

its situation at the conllnencc of 
the Rhone and Saoiie, i. 243. 

Mount Fonrvierc, near Lyons, 
antiquities on, ii. 34. 1 

Nuys and Beaune, fertility of the 
country round, i. 242. 

Paris visited by Gray, ii. 20-24. 

Paris, burlesque account of, ii. 
50-57. 

Parisian costume, ii. 57. 

Rheiins, description of, i. 237 : ii. 
28-30. 

Cathedral of NOire Dame, i. 237: 
ii. 2S. 

Clinrch of St. Nicaisc, i. 237. 
Church of St. I’icrrc-aux- Dames, 
i. 237. 

Church of St. Rcmi, i. 237. 
its ramparts and ancient trium- 
])hal arches, i. 238. 
its society, ii, 29. 
residents known to Gray, i. 230. 

Rlieims to Dijon, description f)f 
road, ii. 31. 

St, Denis, its inonuments and 
treasures, ii. 20. 

Sa6ne, line vi(nv from Mount 
Tornus of the river, i. 242. 

Savoy contrasted with Genova, 
i. 245. 

Savoy, description of the vale of 
the, i. 245. 


France, references by Gray to towns, 
etc., in : — 

Sillery, house of the Marquis tie 
Puisieux at, i. 239. 

Versailles, description of, ii. 21-25. 
Vitry le Franguis, description of, 
i. 240. 

Franck or Francken, Jerome, Flemish 
liainter, Dr. Wharton pure, bases a 
picture probably by, ii. 3S4. 

Fraiicklyu, Thomas, of Trinity College, 
ii. 311. 

Franklin, Mrs. Joyce, her portrait in 
Emanuel College, i. 310. 

Fi'anklin, Profcss(jr, supposed writer 
of an article, in Tim Critical Review, 
on Gray’s Two Odes, ii. 327, 331, 

Fraser, 11. Wal])Olo asked to iiillu- 
cue.o him on behalf of Dr. Brown, 
ii. 289. 

Gray enquires if he has recovered, ii. 
300. 

Gray telhs Mason ho will send a coiiy 
of TIlc Odes for, ii. 322. 
reference to, iii. 41. 
his indnsiry, iii. 224. 

Fraser, Sir William, owner of Mason’s 
copy of the Elegy, i. 72. 

Frasini, an opera singer, ii. 284. 

Frederick the Groat of Prussia, his 
Memoirs of the House of Branden- 
burg, ii. 229. 

Gray’s opinion of, ii. 290. 
and the King of Poland, ii. 201, 
writes to George II. explaining his 
diinculties (tirst year of seven years’ 
war), ii. 320. 

Gray’s opinion ctmtred in, ii. 339, 
his contest with Austria, andca]:)turc 
of iSilosia, ii. 350. 

his account of the campaign, ii. 372. 
redneod to the defence of his Martpiis- 
atc, ii. 370. 

victory over the Russians at Zorn- 
dorf, ii. 378. 

defeat by the Austrians at Hoch- 
kircheu, ii. 385. 
his poetry, iii. 30. 

li’redcrick, Princ.o of Wales, his Charms 
ofatylvia, iii. 73. 

Free-thinking, its altered form, ii. 375. 

French' clergy, Le.Ures by General 
li'lcury on the, ii. 230. 
influence on English poetry, i. 33. 
Ji7icydopedic, Gray purchases the 
great, ii. 323 ; criticism of its 
articles, ii. 331 ; iii. 235 ; termina- 
tion of, ill 17 vols., iii. 235. 

French, Mrs., heropinion of Gray’sLfm{7 
tiitory, and H. Walpole’s reply, ii. 228. 
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Frenchmen, their atheism, iii. 226. 
Ireret, Mens., his Dissertaiion on the 
Religion and Opinions of the Gauls. 

ii. 363. 

Frickius, Alhertns, ii. 294. 

Frickius, Joannes Gedrgrius, his Com 
mentatio de Druidls, ii. 293. 
Frishy’s in Jermjm Street, Gray’s 
occasional place of lodging, ii. 251 
Froissart, a favourite author of Gray 

iii. 24. 

his history, iii. 392, 393. 
the Herodotus of a barbarous age, 
iii. 389. 

Fruit’S, ripening of, at Stoke durin 
1755, iii. 96. 

Fuen'tes, Coiide de, reference to, iii. 40, 

Fuentes, Madame de, and her twelve 
ladies, iii. 62. 


Gamippi, IBaldassaro, his operas, ii. 
i:;3. 


Gardening, Landscape, the only proof 
of our original talent iu matters 
of pleasure, iii. 160. 
not forty years old, iii. ICO. 
nothing like it before in Europe, 
although Chinese excel, iii. ICO. 
the only honour our country has in 
matters of taste, iii. ICC. 

Italy or France unable to compre- 
hend it, iii. 166. 

Gardens, Gray’s, are in the window, 
like those of a lodger in Petticoa-t 
Lane or Camomile Street, iii. 343. 

Garrick, David, his popularity, ii. 133. 
his farce of The Lying Valet, ii. 213. 
William Whitehead's verses to, ii. 220. 
Epilogue to Athelstan, ii. 261. 
liis verses iu praise of Gray’s Odes, 


Gaskarths, their mansion of Hill-top 
1. 253. 

Gaskyn, Mr., reference to, ii. 205. 
Gauls, Religion of the Ancient, referred 
to, ii, 294. 

Religion and Opinions' of the, Disserta- 
o^n, by Pen el and Frcrct, ii. 

Gaums,’ Fragment of a Latin Poem on 
the, 1. 179-181. 

Gaussem, Jeanne Catherine (La Gaus- 
sin), actress at the Comeclie Fran- 
Qais, note on, ii. 23, 

Gautier de Chdtillon, a poem of Flanders 
i. 357. ’ 

Gay, John, the Duchess of Qneensherry 
his patroness and protector, ii. 372 
Gentleman's Magazine, Impromptu oii 
Lord Holland’s house, published 
in, i. 135. 

Geoffrey Plantagenet, his part in the 
construction of York Minster, iii 
145. 

George IL, Ins deportment, ii. 154. 
and Lord Holdernesse, ii. 321. 
account of his sudden death, iii. GO. 
his testamentary benuests, iii. 70-7i 
George III., his probable marriage, iii’ 
70. o » • 

his reproof to the Court Chaplains 
iii. 75. ’ 

refuses to expend money on the gene- 
ral elections, iii. 76. 
illness of his Queen, iii. 86. 
his favourable imiiression, iii. 89. 
description of his Queen, iii. 105-106. 
Gray expects to sec the coronation 
procession, iii. lOC. 
marriage of, iii. 111. 
account of his coronation and the 
banquet in Westminster Hall, iii. 
110-116. ’ 


n, 325. 

opinion of Gray’s Odes, ii. 3.30, 341. 
his dispute with Arthur Murphy, ii 
364. ’ 

and Mason, Gray endeavours to allay 
their quarrel, ii. 376. 
his fame of The Guardian acted on 
behalf of Smart, ii, 391 ; taken from 
Pupille of Fagan, ii. 391. 

Mr. and Mrs., vi.sit Larly Cohhani at 
Stoke, ii. 323, 324, 376. 

Gaskarth, Joseiih, treasurer and Fellow 
of Pembroke College, reference to 
ii. 2S3, 288. 

Gray sends him a copy of The Odes 
ii. 320. 

quarrels with Sir M. Lamb, ii. 346. 
at Aston with Mason, iii. 9. 


paid .€9000 for hire of jewellery at 
coronation, iii. 113. 
and his Queen ate like farmers, iii. 
115. 

said to esteem and understand the 
_ line arts, iii. 158. 

Ghirlandaio, Ridolpho, painter, refer- 
ence to, i. 320. 

Gibbon, his ])raise of Education and 
Government, i. 113. 

Gibbons, Grinling, his work at Chats- 
wortli, ii. 135. 

Gihside, a seal of Lord Strathmore, iii. 
277. 

Gil Rlas, Edward Moore’s comedy of 
ii. 213. ’ 

Gilmour, Sir Arthur, his conduct in a 
riot, hi. 339. 
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Gilpin, liis Ohservations on the River 
Wye, iii. 3S0. 

Gisl)orne, Dr., President of the College 
of Physicians, biographical note, 
iii. 67. 

his neglect of the offer of Conservator 
of Hunter’s Museum, iii. 67. 

Gray sends a production of Mason’s 
to, iii, 246-247. 

references to, iii. 150, 334. 

Glasgow edition of Gray’s poems ; Gray 
agrees to Dr. Beattie’s proposal of 
publishing a, iii. 285-287. 

Gray’s praise of it, iii. 325. 

its success, sold olf in a short time, 
iii, 346. 

Glasgow press, beauty of its type, iii. 
i65. 

Glass, green, not classical, iii. 17. 

org mist, reference to the death of a, 
lii. 22. 

painted, inanufaotured at York, iii. 

• 17 ; exhibits at Society of Arts, iii. 
102 ; made also at Worcester, and 
sold by 'weight, iii. 17 ; failure of 
the factory there, iii. 102 ; Gray’s 
advice for procuring, iii. 102-103. 

Glasses, water, Delaval's skill on, iii. 
81, 124. 

description of, iii. 124. 

reference to various players on, iii. 
124. 

delights Gray, iii. 125. 

Gray knows Ma.son will be weary of 
him, because he cannot iday them, 
iii. 147. 

Gloucester music - meeting, reference 
to, iii. 343. 

Gloucester Street, Gray enquires of 
Dr. Wharton if lie can stay for a 
week in, ii. 306. 

Glover, Klchard (“Leonidas”), his 
youngest son elopes with Mr. Day- 
rolles’ daughter, ii. 354. 

biographical note, ii. 134. 

Gluck, a German player on water- 
glasses, iii. 124. 

Glynn , Dr. , Gray’s Cainbri dge physician, 
iii. 296. 

“ God - willing,” Archbishop Potter’s 
proviso, ii. 240. 

Golding, Mr., reference to his death, i. 

212 . 

Gondolfo, Castel, a house of the Pope’s, 
ii. 78. 

Goodman’s Fields, Garrick at, ii. 133. 

Gordon, Lady Catherine (Mrs. Char- 
teris), i. 275. 

Gordon, Mr., interested in Smart, iii. I 
163. I 


Gormogons, note on the, ii. 166. 

Gotti, Cardinal Vincenzo Lnigi, note 
relative to, ii. 93. 

Gould, T, V., Fellow of New Hall, 
reference to, iii. 179. 

Gout, prescription for the, ii. 267. 

Grafton, Augustus Henry Fitzimy, 

. Duke of, Cbancellor of 'Cambridge 
University, i. 92. 

Installation Ode, i. 92. 
his descent, i. 96. 

Mr. Stonehewer and Mr. Bradshaw, 
Secretaries to, ii. 241. 

Mr, Stonehewer, tutor to, ii. 277. 
Gray thanks him for tlie Professor- 
ship of Modern History, iii. 318. 
Gray’s praise of, iii. 342. 

Installation as Chancellor of Uni- 
versity, iii. 343-4. 

Gray bound in gratitude to write his 
Installation Ode, iii. 346. 

Graham, Rev. Mr., the horticulturist, 
Gray visits him at Netherby, iv. 342. 

Graham, Sir Bellingham, dines with 
Gray, i. 275. 

Granhy, Marquis of, injured wliilst 
with the troops in Hanover, ii. 378. 

Grand Magazine of Magazines, Gray’s 
Elegy publislied by the, i. 72. 

Gi’andval, Racot de, ctunedian, ii. 23. 

Grantley, Lord, see Sir F. Norton, ii. 
176. 

Gray, Mrs. Dorotliy (the poet’s mother), 
Gray consoles her on tlie death of 
his aunt, Mrs, Antrobus, ii. 208. 
her illness, ii. 233. 
death of, ii. 237, 250. 

Gray's deep affection for, iii. 230. 
transcript of licr e])itaph froni the 
MS. in pencil of Gray, iv. 339. 

Gray, Lord, bis belief that he was re- 
lated to the poet, iii. 280. 

Gray desires a co|>y of the Glasgow 
edition of the poems to be sent to, 
iii. 290. 

Gray, Sir James, may be appointed to 
Spain, iii. 256. 

Greathcad, Mr,, his residence near 
Warwick, ii. 258. 

Greaves, William, his Pamphlet on 
Libels, Warrants, etc., iii. 192. 

Greece, its early influence on English 
poetry, i. 33. 

Greek inscription for a Wood, by Gray, 
ii. 115. 

religion, the foundation of the Ro- 
man, ii. 173. 

Green, John, Master of Ben’et, Gray 
sends him a copy of The Odes, ii. 
820. 
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Green, JoTin, requests Dr, Balguy to 
preach a coininencemeiit sermon, 
ii. 3ijS. 

Green, Matthew, Gray’s opinion of his 
poetry, ii. 219. 
note on, ii. 219. 

extract from his Queen's Hermitage, 
ii. 223, 224. 

Green, Dr. Thomas, Dean of Salisbury, 
ii. 317. 

Greene, Dr. John, Bishop of Lincoln, 
reference to, hi. 59, 07, 105. 

Greenwood, George, of Chastleion, 
Gloucester, portrait of Chaucer in 
the possession of, i. 306. 

Grenville, G., Paymaster -General, ii. 
292. 

disinherited by his brother Lord 
Temple, iii. 123. 

his candid refutation of the charges 
brought against the present min- 
isters, iii. 256, 

Gresset, Jean Bai)tistc Louis, his Hgifrc 
a ma 6’a’ur gave Gray the idea for 
The Ode on Vicissitude, i. 123. 
his Y*Ti tings and their innueiice on 
Gray, ii. 1S2. 

comedy of Le Mediant, ii. 183. 
his works enumerated, ii. 184. 
tragedy of Edouard III., ii. ISO. 

Le Lutrin Vivavt, ii. 186. 

Grey, Walter, Archbishop of York, his 
part in the building of York min- 
ster, iii. 145. 

Grey, Dr. Zachary, reference to, iii. 
55. 

Grignion, Charles, engraved the figures 
for the design to Gray’s Elegy, ii. 
234. 

Grongar Hill, written by John Dyer, 

ii. 220. 

Grotto, The, a poem by M. Green, ii. 219. 

Guardian, The, a farce by Garrick, ii. 
391. 

Gugnani to sing at Fischer’s concci’t, 

iii. 317. 

Gunning, Stuart, Fellow of St. John’s, 
and candidate for Mastership of St. 
John’s, iii. 190. 

Guthrie, William, of Brechin, author 
of the General History uf Scotland, 
criticises Walpole’s liistoric Doubts 
in the Critical Review, iii. 313, 314. 

Guy Cliff, Warwick, the residence of 
Mr. Greathead, ii. 257. 
its natural heauties, ii. 257. 
the cell of Guy, Earl of Warwick, ii. 
258. 


IIaett, definition of what wo call, ii 
374. 

Iladden, Ephraim, reference to as a 
vendoi’ of rope-ladders, ii. 277. 
Hadley, Dr. J., of Queen’s College, ii. 
320. 

Gray sends him a copy of The Odes, 

ii. 320. 

Halfpenny, William, his popularity and 
Useful Architecture, iii. 110. 
Halicarnassus, Dio, his knowledge of 
the Roman mythology, ii. 173. 
Halifax, Lord, a])])oiiits Eusden poet 
laurcab;, ii. 345. 
his boyish days, ii. 115. 

Hallilax, Dr., Bishop of Gloucester, 
note on, iii. 254. 

references to, iii. 20S, 259, 331, 359. 
Hall, Dr., Bisho]) of Exeter, portrait in 
Emanuel College, i. 310. 

Hall, Joseph, Bishop of Norwich, 
Gray’s opinion of his Satyres, ii. 
233. 

Virgidemiarium written at Cam- 
bridgc/ii. 233. 

Hall, William, of King’s Walden, his 
daiigliter Elizahoth marries Mr. 
Boiifoy, ii. 378. 

Hamilton, Mr., Gray recommends Dr. 
Wharton to visit at Cuhhani the 
house of, ii. 254. 

his skill in laying out pleasure- 
grounds, ii. 254. 

Hampton, Gray stays with the Cob- 
hams at, ii. 369. 

Hardicanute, poem by Lady Wardlaw, 

iii. 45 ; second jiart by Mr. Pinker- 
ton, iii. 46. 

Hardwicke, Philip, second Lord, Ids 
election as Seneschal of Cambridge 
University, i. 131. 
reference to, iii. 6. 

probably will support the Whigs, iii. 
70. 

author of’ the King’s Speech, iii. 
123. 

liis recoA'‘cry from illness and election 
as High Steward of Cambridge, iii. 
168, 200. 

probability of his becoming Secretary 
of State, iii. 23S. 

Hardwick Hall, description of the 
Duke of Devonsliivc’s scat at, iii. 
136. 

Harmonica, sec glasses, water. 

Harpe, Jean FrauQois dc la, bis works 
not to be had in England, note on, 
iii. 295. 

Harris, Samuel, Professor of Modern 
History, iii. 136. 
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Hartlepool, Gray visits. Its waters 
and other attraetions, iii. 20i), 207. 
sturdiness oHts inhabitants, in. 207. 
Harvest, i)rogrcss of, in 1759, iii. 12. 
Hasel or Hassle, Mr., liis residence of 
Delniaine, i. 251. 

Hattield, deatli of RicliardWestat, i. 2. 

cliurch, burial-place of West, ii. 113. 
Hatton family, tlieir house at Stoke, i. 

S3. 

Hatton, Sir Christopher, i. S3. 
Hauberk, The, dehnition of, i. 41. 
TIaveus, Theodore, of Cloves, architect, 
Ins portrait at Gains College, i. 309. 
Havre- dc-Giaco, boiubardnient by 
Admiral Ilodncy, ii. 402. 

Hawke, Admiral Sir Edward, his un- 
successful expedition to Koclie- 
fort, i. 342. 

his great victory, iii. 22, 23. 

Hawley, General, his defeat at Falkirk, 

ii. 129. 

Hayes, I)r., Gray’s medical adviser, ii. 
207. 

attends Mrs. Ungers, ii. 382. 

Hayes, Mr., reference to, ii. 1(55. 
Hayter, Thomas, Bishop of Norwich, 
translated to Loudon, ii. 105. 
death of, ii. 125, 

Health, J. Armstrong’s poem on, ii. 121. 
llmrsPMlay, appearance of the hearse, 

iii. 339. 

Heberden, Hr., reference to, i. 252, 280. 
attends Mrs. Charles York, i. 401. 
marries Miss Wolhiston, iii. 29. 
referoiKie to, and his good dinners, 
hi. GO. 

his son entered as a pensioner of yt. 
John’s College, iii. 385. 

JlecAhha, llcv. Hr. Helap’s tragedy of, 
ii. 309. 

Heere, Lucas do, his arrival in England, 
i. 314. 

Hclias of Barham, Canon of Salisbury, 
i. 31(5. 

Hclom'., Nouvdle, G ray’ .s c»p inion of the 
G vids. of, iii. 79,’ 83. 

Hoiiault, Charles Jean Francois, Ib’csi- 
deiiti, llhtolre de France, ii. J5S. 
Ahreau ChrouchxjlquG de L’llid. de 
France, ii. 201. 

Henley, Rev. John (Orator Henley), 
allusion i,o, ii. 15. 

Henri XV. of France, cifect of his mar- 
riage lUMiiosals, ii. 281. 
character of his court, ii. 281. 

Henry VI,. founder of King’s College, 
Cambridge, i, 95. 

Henry VIIL, beiud'actor of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, i. 95. 


Hens. Supper of, by Francis I., ii. 
114. 

Tlerhart of Cherhury, Life of Lord, 200 
copies i)rmtcd at Strawberry Hill, 
iii. 173. 

nervey, Asliton, fable in Hodslcy’s 
Miscellaneous Poems, ii. 222. 

Hervey, Frederick, Bishop of cioyne, 
Gray laments the loss of his ac- 
quaintance, hi. 77. 
cats rasj)berry- puffs with Gray in 
Grauhonrn Alley, iii. 270. 
at Durham, his poimlarity with the 
ladies, iii. 278. 

Ilorvey, Lord, and Dr. Middleton, dis- 
pute as to the Konuiu yeuato, ii. 
175. 

his admiration of animals, ii, 221. 

Hervey, Lady, visited by Madame de 
Fueiite.s, iii. (52. 

the “Mary Lepell” of Pope, iii. G2. 

Ilcskiu, J., verses on the deaLli of 
Frederick, Xh-inco of Wales, ii. 119. 

He.xliaui, Gray and Dr. Wharton visit, 
iii. 281. 

Hickes, Dr., reference to his Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar, i. 302. 
refevenee to his Grammar Franco- 
Theotiselic, i. 303, 304. 

Ihs slatement that the Rraneo-Theo- 
ti.sche and the Anglo-Saxon were 
originally the same language, i. 
3t)4. 

Hill, Aaron, his play of Mernpe acted 
(HI behalf of Smart, ii. 391. 

Hill, Dr. John (the inspector), ap- 
poinUid Master Gardener at Kcn- 
.singioii, iii. 89. 

Hill-to]>, the mansion of the Gaskarihs, 
i. 253. 

Hinmrs faniily, i. 2(52. 

Hinchinbroko, scat of Lord Sandwieb, 
iii. 322. 

nincUliffe, Dr., likely to succeed Smith 
, of Trinity, iii. 303, and 
Dr. Marriot, reference to, iii. 331. 

History of English jioetry, contem- 
plated by Gray, i. 53. 

History of Hell, A, fa,cotious verses by 
Gray believed to bo lost, i. 142. 

IToadbiy, Chancellor, Master of St. 
Cross, iii. 178. 

Hodges, his (Hini.ribiiiion to Dodslev’s 
Collection of Poems, ii. 3(54. 

Hoel, The Heath of, an otl(‘, i. 129. 

Hogarth’s satire on Farinelli, ii. 22. 
caricature of Simon Ijord fjovai, ii, 
14(5. 

his irt-int on The Mystery of Masonry, 
etc., ii. IGG. 
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Hogarth and Paul Saiidhy, iii. 65. 
exhibition of iiis pictures in Spring 
Gardens, iii. 123. 
his periwigs, iii. 123. 
introduces Queen Charlotte into one 
of Ins pictures, iii. 123, 

Holdernesse, Robert D’Arcy, fourth 
Earl of, Gray visits him in Paris, 

ii. 20-21. 

his interest at Camhriclge, ii. 2SS. 
reference to his return to oflice, ii. 
321. 

and Mason, ii. 3S3, 395 ; iii. 9, 50 
reference to, ii. 353. 

Secretary of State, his premature 
jiublication of Geneival Yorke’s 
letters, iii. 9. 

his residence of Syon Hill, iii. 15. 
correspondence with Lord G. Sack* 
ville, iii. 2S. 

obtains a procentorship for Mason, 

iii. 82. 

named as likely to proceed to Ire- 
land, in. 91. 

going to Yovkshiro, iii. 104. 

Ins giiastly smile, iii. 199. 

“ his ugly face " at York, iii. 283. 

Holdernesse, Lady, and Mason, ii. 395. 

Holland, Lord, Imqyroinptu on his 
house at Kmgsgate, i. 135. 
editorial note on Impramjita, i. 135. 
Gray complains of its publicity, 
in. 334. 

his (estimate of the character of the 
Duke of Newcastle, iii. 42. 
his regret of public atlairs, iii. 153. 
is alive and written three iioeins, 
one entitled Lord Holland's Iteturn 
from Italy, iii. 269. 

Hollar, neglect of his style, iii. 110. 

Hollis, Thomas, presents Gray with a 
beautiful set of engravings, iii. 16(5. 
sends Gray Coserdla, iii. 198. 

Home, John, his tragedies of Agis and 
Douglas, ii. 360. 

Homer, the father of Circumstance, i. 
393. 

Essay on, hy Rev. John Wood, ii. 305. 

Hopson, Major-General, his command 
of the Expedition against Mar- 
tinique, ii. 385. 

Horace, liis house at Tivoli, ii. 74. 
Commentary of by Mr. Hurd, ii. 349. 
Imitations of, by Thomas Neville, ii. 
314. 

Hornsby, Thomas, his gout lozenges, 
iii, 129. 

Houghton Hall, Seat of Sir Robert 
Walpole, ii. 11. 

its Lanthorn of copper gilt, ii. 12. 


Houghton, Lord, his rich collection of 
holographs, i. xvii. 
possessor of the MS. of Satire npon 
the Heads, i. 134. 

possessor of Mitford’s MS. of Grav’s 
Dante, i. 157. 

Hounslow, residence of Walpole near 
iii. 15. ’ 

Housekeeping in the Duke of Norfolk’s 
establishment (iOth century A u 
295-297. ■ 

Howe, William Taylor, Fellow of Pern- 
broke, Gray proud of his friend- 
ship, iii. 144. 

returning from Italy, iii. 148. 
channel of intereonrse between Gray 
Mason, and AlgarotU, lii. 155. ’ 

his friendship fur Count Algarotti 
iii. 155. 

thanked for Ins testimonies of es- 
teem, iii. 159. 

urged not to despair of his health, 
will rejoice to sec him in England! 
iii. 160. 

Hewlett, Dr. Eachary, see Grey. 

Huddleston, Mr., his mansion of 
HuUou St. Jolm, i. 2151. 

ITiimo, David (histoi'ian), believes in 
the autlienticity of the Erse Dooms, 

i. 3U ; iii. 69. 

History of the Tudors, ii. 396. 

Gi’ay considers him a pernicious 
writer, lii. 377. 

Humorous pieces, recovery of, i. viii. 

Hunter, Dr. John, liow tlic College of 
Surgeons acquired liis Museum, 
iii. 67. 

tlimtcr, Kitty, her esc.apade with 
Henry, Earl of Rcnilu'oke, iii. 132. 
and Dr. Dclap, iii. 186. 

lIutiLingdon, the ‘‘Wheat Sheaf” Inn 
at, iii. 375. 

Ilmitiiigdon, Earls of, thoir house at 
Stoke, i. vS3. 

Hurd, Richard, di'scription of, ii. 314. 
Gray sends him a copy of the Odes, 

ii. 320. 

Gray accompanies him to town, ii. 
291. 

Dr. T. Wharton asks him to ho 
lenient to Dr. Akenside, ii. 299. 
Gray tells him few pcoidc admire tlie 
Odes, ii. ,-!25. 
at Thure.aston, ii. 326. 
allusion to his Moral and Political 
Dialog ties, ii. 325. 

letter on the Marks of Imitation, ii. 
339. 

liis I'omarks on Hunnfs Natural 
History of JMig ion, ii. 340. 
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[urd, Richard, reference to Ins Com- 
mentary oj Iloruce, ii. 3*19. 

Gray enquires of Mason wlictlier lie 
should transmit the MS. of Carac- 
tacus to, ii. 380. 

obliged by Dr. Wharton, ii. 3S9. 
and Warburtnii’s criticism of Caracta- 
cus called that of Prior Park, ii. 393. 
attacking the i:-Vse fragments, iii. 139. 
obtains the sinecure rectory of Folk- 
ton on reeommcnidatiun of IMr. 
Allen, iii. 139. 

“grown pure and plump,” visits 
Gray, iii. 334. 

undergoes a painful ojicration for 
something akin to lisLuhi, iii. 335. 
reported serious illness of, iii. 353. 
is now well, and takes an hour’s 
walk with Gray, iii, 354. 
references to, ii. 371 ; iii. lOS. 
[utcheson, the discixilc of iShaftes- 
bury, ii. 107. 

[utton. Archbishop of York, give.s a 
prebend’s stall in York Cathedral 
to Mason, ii. 350. 

[utton, John, reference to, ii. 82. 
his interest with his cousin (the 
Archbishop) on behalf of Mason, 
ii. 250. 

leaves Mason an estate, ii. 250. 
ymeneal on the marriage of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, i. IGS. 


3ELANDIC Lays, reference to Darradar 
Liodf i. 52 

Vcgtavis Icvida or Laldrs draumai\ 
i. 00. 

morance, Hymn to, i. 111. 
editoriid note on, i. Ill, 
first publication, i. 100. 
naginatioii, works of, dcidine, i, 303. 
nitation, Hurd, On the marks of, ii. 
339. 

npaticnce, the forerunner of the de- 
cline of works of iniagiiiatioii, i. 
393. 

n^n'omptus, i. 140-I4I. 
igram, Mr., (frooiii of the Bed- 
(‘.hamber, ii. 290. 
ik-tisb, iii. 12. 

iscripiion for a Wood in a ParlCy i. 
193. 

isects, Gen crick cluii'actcrs Of the 
Orders of in vcr.sc, i. li)S-202. 
LStallation of Knights dii Saint Rsprlt 
at Chapel Royal, VersaiUcs, ii. 20, 
5 i . 

istallation Ode, The, i. 91. 
editorial note on, i. 92. 


^ Installation Ode, The, Gray says his 
worst employment is to write some- 
thing against the Duke of Gral ton’s 
coming to Cambridge, iii. 340. 

anecdote relative to Gray’s com- 
nicneeinent of, lii. 341. 

lias been rehearsed again and again, 
ill. 343. 

sot to music by Dr. Jolui Randall, 
iii. 343. 

sung by Mr. Norris, Rev. Mr. Clarke, 
Mr. Reiiiholt, and Miss Thomas, 
iii. 343. 

Gray docs not imbli.sh it, but Jlma 
Mater prints 500 or GOD for the com- 
pany, lii. 345. 

a work of gratitude, iii. IMG. 

Invasion, fear of a French, ii. 401 ; 
iii. 3. 

King's tent and equipage ready at 
ail hour's wiirniiig, ii. 402. 

Ireland, Lords Justices oiler to resign, 
ii. 78. 

Gray docs not know who will go to, 
ii. 78. 

Lord llolderncsse named for, ii. 91. 

Irish disturbances in aiiticipallon of a 
sup])Osed Union and siipprcSHion 
of the Irish Parliament, ii. 25-27. 

disgrae-eful scenes in the Irish Par- 
liament, ii. 2G. 

Dignitaries of iState insulted by the 
rabble, ii. 2(5. 

traiKniillity of the castle authorities 
and a ball given saiiie niglit, ii. 2tl. 

riot suxqiressed by the military, ii. 
2G. 

warning of riot given in Kngland six 
weeks before, ii, 2li. 

very intractable, oven Lords .Tustiees, 
ii. 91. 

Isocrates should be read with judg- 
ment, iii. 3(»3. 

Italian <)rl.li()gra])hy co-ton iiiorary with 
Cliaueer, i. 325. 

language (iasily acquired by one 
]n*oiicicut in Latin and Fremdi, 
ii. 7. 

language copious and expressive, 
ii. 8. 

Italians, their magnifieent reception 
of strangers, ii. 97-98. 

Iiarsimoiiy of their private, life, ii. 97. 

Italy, its indueiiee on English poetry 
during Tudor ]ierio(l, i. 33. 

Gray would rejoice to exchange 
tongues with, iii. 1.58. 

Gray gives didailed advice to Piil- 
gravc as to the places lie should 
visit in, iii. 194-190. 
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Italy, description of Gray’s visit to, -*41. 

40-55, 59-103. 

references by Gray'to’towns, etc. ,in : — 

Albano, description of, ii. 78. 

Annonciata, cliur cli of the, atGenoa. 
ii. 4S. 

Appennines, description of cross- 
ing the, ii. 51. 

Appian way, description of, ii. 78. 

Bologna, description of, ii. 50. 

Biichetto, a mountain of green 
marble, near Florence, ii. 04 

Coliseum at Koine, ii. 70, 

Boria, Palazzo, Genoa, ii. 48. 

Florence, description of, ii. 53-55. 

manner of keeping Lent in, ii. 
64. 

manner of its society, ii. 01. 

a gay season in, ii. 07. 

statue of the Virgin (Madonna 
dell’ Impruneto) brought into, 
and devotions paid, ii. 99. 

Genoa, description of, ii, 47-48. 

Herculaneum, description of, ii. 
83. 

discovery of its site at Portici, 
iv. 341-342. 

excavations at, ii. 277 ; iv. 342. 

Lanslebourg or Lanehourg, de- 
seri])tion of, ii. 41. 

Lombardy, descriiition of, ii, 50. 

Modena, its appearance, ii. 50. 

Mount Giogn, description of, in 
the Appennines, ii. 52. 

Mount Radicofani, description of 
country round, ii. 65. 

hunting seat of a Grand Duke 
on, ii. 66. 

Mount Vesuvius, its position, and 
appearance of the lava, iv. 341. 

Mount Viterbo, view of Rome from, 
ii. 06, 

Naples, dc.scriptidn of, ii. 81-82. 

Feast of Corpus (Jhristi cele- 
brated at, ii. 85. 

account of Gray’s stay at, iv. 340. 

M!S. of his excursions, in the col- 
lection of Mr. Morris, iv. 340. 

Neapolitan doniinions, cultivation 
of, contrasted with Papal, ii.81. 

Palestrina, account of, ii. 75. 

Papal dominions, contrasted with 
Neapolitan, ii. 81. 

Parma, paintings of Correggio in, 
ii. 49. 

Piacenza, ii. 49. 

Portici, description of the adjacent 
coast, iv. 340. 

discovery of Herculaneum be- 
neath the site of, iv. 341-342. 


Italy, references by Gray to towns etc 
in ■’ 

Reggio, a fair or carnival at ii 
102 . ’ ■ 

Rome, view from Mount Viterbo 
ii. GO. ’ 

description of, ii. 67-71, 84. 

St. Peter’s, ii. 67, 68, 70, 7i ; its 
construction, ii. 79. 
description of a ball in, ii. 76 
84-85. ’ 

description of an Italian evening 
' in, ii. 79, 

inscriptions from, ii, 79. 

St. Longinus’s spear ’and St. 
Veronica's handkerchief ex- 
posed to view in St. Peter’s 
ii. 70. ’ 

Sienna, account of, ii. G4-C5. 

Tivoli, Duke of Modena’s palace 
at, ii. 72-74. 

Torre del Greco, description of its 
appearance, iv. 341. 

Turin, visited by Gray and Wal- 
pole, ii. 40. 

description of, ii. 42-44. 
its palace, ii. 44. 

Tuscany, description of the coun- 
try, ii. 65. 

Vcncric, La, country palace of 
Turin, ii. 44. 

Venus de Medicis of Florence ii 
55, 61. 


Jacobites, their victory at Falkirk ii 
129. 

slight effect of their successes on 
the rural ]>o]mlation of eastern 
England, ii. 130. 

James the h’irst, S hjttd Boolcs toclicinn, 
ii. 128, ’ 

James’s, Dr., powders recommended 
by Gray, ii. 244. 

Janiicey, Mr., settles his son in a 
curacy, iii. 102. 

Jebb, Mr. (physician), hero of dissent 
at Camiu'idge, iii. 325. 

Jenyns, Soaiuo, Tho. Fcmah Mica, or tha 
Modem Fine Ladij, a play by, ii. 
214. 

his Origin of Evil, ii. 810. 

Gray’s opinion of his poetical abili- 
ties, ii. 222. 

Jermyn Street, Gray's place of lodging 
either at Roberts's or Frisby’s in, 
ii. 237, 251. 

Jersey, Lord, rererenen to, ii. 328. 

Jodollc, Etienne, style of his verse, i. 
341. 
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John of Parlua, architect of Somerset 
House, i. oUT. 
huilt Longleat, i. r;07. 
reference to, i. 317. 

Johnson, Dr. Saimiel, liis poem of 
London, ii. 220. 

prologue for the opening of Drury 
Lane theatre, ii. 220. 
reviews in the Literary Mayazinc 
Jenytis’s work on Mvil, ii. :u'o. 
not a judge of art, iii 81. 

Gray’s repagiiane.c to, iii. 871. 

Gray calls him the groat hoar, Vrsa 
J\l<(jor, iii. 371. 

Johnson, Miss, trial of Lord h’errers for 
the murder of her father, iii. 3r)-:;(). 

Johnston, Dorothy, her marriage with 
Neiicault Destoiiches, ii. 23. 

Jonathan, Mr., friend of Dr. Wharton, 
refcrc'uces to, iii. 17, S3, 87, 173, 
219, 237. 

Jonathan, Mrs., rcfei’cnccs to, iii. 192, 
173, 219, 39-1. 

Jones, Inigo, his skill in architecture, 
ii. 198. 

Joseph Andmes, Gray’s critic-isiu of 
Fielding’s, ii. 107. 

July, 1794 and 1759, rec-ords of the 
weather and condition of the crops 
in, ii. 398-401. 

Juvenal and Persius, Tmilntions of, by 
Thomas Neville, ii. 314. 


Keene, Dr. Edmund, Bishop of Chc.s- 
ter, lines on, i. LIO, 141, 

at Uambridgo, ii. 178. 

his interest sought on behalf of 
Stonehewer, li. 193, 195. 

Gray’s acciiiaiulance with, ii. 201. 

Master of iSt. Peter’s College, note 
oil, ii. 287. 

private ambassador of the Earl of 
Sandwich, iii. 20]. 

interview with Mr. Charles Yorke, 
iii. 201. 

refused the Archhishojiric of Ar- 
magh, iii. 201. 

hi.s son leaves Eton for Poterhouso 
College, iii. 389. 

references to, ii. ISO, 190, 192 ; iii. 55. 

Keene, Mrs., Conjile.t on, i. 141. 

Keith, Marshall, death of, ii. 3.85. 

KeviUa, Boaden’s Life of, quotation 
relative to Mason, ii. 242. 

Kennicott, B., his verses on the death 
of Frederick, Prince of Wiile.s, ii. 
119. 

Kcnii i 11 gton, harvest just over (1709) in, 
iii. 12. 

VOL. IV, 


Kent, William, the architect, his de- 
sign at Esher, ii. 293. 

Kent, (Jray’.s desci'i])t ion of the county. 
Visited Ramsgatu, Margate, Sand- 
wich, Deal, Dover, Polka.stone, 
and llytlm, iii. 240, 241-2. 
contrast, s its coast with Hartlepool, 
iii. 242. 

Gray has passed a deal of the sum- 
mer (1708) in, iii, 320. 

Keys, see Caiii.s. 

Ke.ysler, Joliaun Georg, his deserip- 
tioii of Celt , 10 and oilier antiquities 
ill Ids ‘I ravels thronyh (Jerinctny, 
llimyary, etc., iii. 391. 

Killaloe, Bisliop of, insulted by the 
Irish rabble, iii. 2d. 

Kilmarnock, I;ord, las i.rial, ii, 139. ‘ 

King, Dr., Gray’s opinion of his poetry, 

11 . 220 . 

King’s thdlcgc, Camhridge, founded hy 
Henry VL, i. 199. 

Kingston’s Light House refused ad- 
inittaiico into Edinhurgli, ii. 143. 

Kiniioul, see Viscount Dupplin. 

Kiiiiioul, Lord, his joimiey to .Lisbon 
and Genoa, iii. 27. 
ch'seription of his voyage to Lisbon, 
iii. 30. 

Klrke, Miss, executrix of Dr. Now- 
conus iii. 189. 

Knight, Dr. Gowin, M'.D., principal 
librarian of British Museum, iii. 
(>. 

Knights dll Saint Esprit, installation 
of, ii. 2(5, 97. 

Knowles, Mr., elected Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, ii. 188. 


Lady, 'J'he Lfodern, fine, a play by S. 
deny ns, ii, 214. 

Lagiierre, Louis ((Jhl Lagm'rre), his 
work at ChatsworLli, iii. Pld. 

Lakes, Dr. Wharton obliged through 
asthma to ]iurt 1‘rom Gray, when 
about to set out for the, iii. 319. 

Lairs, Gilpin’.s Tour to the, i. 279. 

Lakes, Gray’.s reason for writing the 
Journal, iii. 390. 

Lairs, Jtnirnal in the, i. 240.281. 

references to place.s nieutioned by 
Gray in : — 

Aiiible.sidc, road from, to Kendal, i. 
21)7. 

Ajipleby, description of l.he country 
about, with the river .Eden, i, 290. 
rcfcrene.c to, i. 140. 

Arinatliwaite-houHC, residence of Mr. 
Bpedding, i. 202. 

2 B 
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Lalces, Journal in tlie^ references to 
places mentioned by Gray in 

Bassentbwaite-water, description of 
i. 261, 262. 

Bolton Hill, view of Cartraell-sands 
and Lancaster from, i. 270, 273. 

Borrodale, description of, i. 253, 256. 
and Wordsworth’s Ym - Trees, 
i. 254. 

Botany, excellent ground for, i. 263. 

Brough, description of a cattle fair 
at, i. 249. 

Buttermere, charr taken in, i. 263. 

Carlisle, Gray and Dr. Wharton visit, 
hi. 281. 

Cartmell sands, 1 270. 

Castle-Crag, description of, i. 257. 

Castle HiU, view of Berwentwater 
from, i. 259. 

Castle-Bigg, fine view from, i. 264. 

Cockermouth, visited by Gray and 
Dr. Wharton, i. 281. 

Cockshut-hill, account of, i. 259. 

Craven, description of the district of, 
i. 278. 

Crow-park, i. 259. 

Dalernaine or Delniaine, residence of 
Mr. Hasel, i. 251. 

Berwentwater, view of, i. 260. 
vale of, called the Devil’s Chamber 
Pot, i. 262. 

Brnid-Circle at Castle-Rigg, i. 261. 

Dunmallert, view of Ulleswaterfrora 
the hill of, i. 251# 

Eagle’s-eirie, plundering an, i. 258. 

Eimot, description of the vale of 
the, i. 250, 252. 

Elysium, the vale of, i. 253. 

Evening at Derwentwater, i. 258-259. 

Gardiesand Lowside, valley of, i, 253, 

Gordale-scar, description of, i, 276- 
277. 

Gowder crag, description of, i. 256. 

Grange, situation of the village of, i. 
256. 

Grasmere, description of, i. 265. 
coach road, i. 266. 

Hill-top, a mansion of the Gaskarth’s, 
i. 253. 

Holm-crag, i. 265. 

Hornby Castle, i. 274. 

, Hutton or Hatton St. John, the re- 
sidence of Mr. Huddleston, i. 251. 

Ilkeley, i. 2S0. 

Ingleborough, view of, i. 275, 278. 

Ingleton, i. 275. 

Kent, falls of the river, i. 269. 

Kendal, its appearance by night, i. 
268. 

general description, i. 268, 269. 


LaheSf Journal in the, I’eferences to 
places mentioned by Gray in 
Kendal, its church, with tombs of the 
Parrs, Stricklands, and Belliii". 
hams, i. 269. 

Keswick, botany might be studied 
to perfection around, i. 263. 
visited by Gray and Dr. Wharton 
hi. 2S1. ’ 


Kirkstall Abbey,description of,i. 281 . 
Lancaster, description of, i. 271. 

its Gothic gateway, i. 271. 
Leathes-water, see Thirl mere, 

Leeds, aspect of, i. 2S1. 

Levens, the seat of Lord Suffolk, i 
270. 


Lodore, account of the falls of, i. 225. 

and Wordsworth’s Evening Walk, 
i. 255. 

Lodore-bank Crags, description of, 
i. 255. ’ 

Lune, valley of, i. 274. 

Malthain, i. 278. 

Milthrop, iron foi-ges near, i. 270. 

Ottley, description of, i. 280. 

Fairfax monuments in the church 
of; i. 280. 

Penigant, view of, i. 278. 

Penrith, view from the Beacon-hill 
near, i. 250. 

visited by Gray and Dr. Wharton, 
hi. 281. 

Place Pell, view of, from Dunmallert 
Hill, i. 251. 

Poulton, i. 272. 

Ridale liall, seat of Sir M. Pleming, 
i. 266. ^ 

Ridale-head, i. 267. 

Ridale- water, description of, i. 266. 

St. John’s, valley of, i. 253. 

Saddleback, effect of clouds on,i. 253. 

Sea Whaite, i. 257. 

Settle, road between Lancaster and, 
i. 274-276. 

Seven Mile Sands, near Lancaster, i. 
272. 


their clanger and story of a fatal 
attempt to cross them, i. 273. 
Sheffield, its pleasant situation, i. 134. 

Sliode-bank Hill, steep road over, i. 
279. 

Skipton, description of, i. 278-279. 

Thirlinere, called also Loathes Water 
or Wjdh burn- Water, description 
of, i. 264, 265. 

acquired by Manchester as a reser- 
voir, i. 264. 

Ulleswater, description of, from the 
hill of Dunmallert, i. 251. 
general description of, i. 134. 
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Lalces, Journal in the, references to 
places mentioned by Gray in 

■Wadcl -mines, near fSca Wluiite, i. 
2'»7, 203. 

Walla-cvae;, view from, i. 254. 

Water-Ma'Uock, village, of, i. 2.52. 

Wentworth Castle, description of, 
hi. 134. 

Wliarfdalc, description of, i. 270-280. 

Widhope-brows and (he view of JCcr- 
weutwater, i. 201. 

Windermere, descrpition of, i. 2G7. 

Wythbnrn Water, see Tbirlmere. 

Lamb, Sir IVIatthcw, quarrels with J. 
Gaskarth, in 3-10. 

father of the first Lord Melbourne, 
ii. 340. 

Larabertini, Cardinal IProspero, ii. 93. 

Landscai)o Gardening, sea Gardening. 

Langland, Kobert, metro of, i, 37U. 

his birthplace, i. 370. 

Langley, Jiattey, his stylo of archi- 
tecture, ii. 253. 

biographical note on, ii. 253. 

Langh-y, Thomas, his work on archi- 
tecture, ii. 253. 

Lansdovvnc, Marquis of, hl.s waterfall 
at Bow-wood, in 254. 

Lansdowne, Marquis, ^V■illialn Vis- 
count Bitzmauric(‘, created, iii. 70. 

Jjatiii vor.ses, i. viii., xvii. 

Latin i. Siir Brunetto, his poem of H 
JatnJIio, i. 348. 

I/auderdalc, Bichard IMailhuid, Earl of, 
liis house of Lithintou or Leimx 
Love, iii. 200. 

Laurel, imported into Europe by Clu- 
sius, ii. 174, 

Law, Br. Edmund, Master of Rt. 
Peter’s College, Canibridgt'., in suc- 
cession to Dr. Keene, ii. 2S7. 

made Bisho]) of Carlisle, iii, 337. 

gives up LSOO a-year to enjoy it, iii. 
337. 

Lay of Darts, seeT/u: !<'(,( tai Sisters, i. 53. 

Laziness, ligurativc description of, ii. 

no. 

facetious aeennnt of the effect of, on 
Gray, ii. 102. 

Lee, Dr., bis knowledge of college 
matters, ii. 1 SO. 

Lee, Nathaniel, his Bedlam Tranedy, ii. 
lOG. 

Lee, Sir George, Sec.retaryat AVar, ii.203. 

Leeds, tnrniiike rioi.s at, ii. 210. 

Leggc, Uighli lion. Henry, GlianccHor 
of Excl\e(iner, ii. 273, 202. 

Leghorn, chaplainship of, forim'.rly 
held by young Mr. Byron, now 
suggested for Mr. Teuii)le, iii. 402. 


Lcice.ster House, the political arrange- 
iiieiits of, ii, 290. 

Leicester, Lord, l)uriod in Warwick 
Churcb, in 257. 

Leicester, Lcttice, Countess of, also 
buried there, ii. 257. 

Leighton, Mr. aud Mrs., reference to, 
iii. 237. 

Leman, llcv. Thomas, Countess dcATry 
presents him with Gray’s MS, of 
the Amatory Lines, i. 137. 
presents in turn, Gray’s MS. to 
Joseph Wharton, i. 137. 

Lennox, Lord, reference to, iii. 7G. 

Leuox-lovc or IjithintoTn seat of Lord 
Blantyro, note on, iii. 200. 

Lent, account of a Florentine, ii. 04. 

Leonidas, Hichard Glover’s epic of, ii. 
134. 

Lconiins, Canon of St. Benedict, his 
Latin verses, i. 373. 
his origin of /.coaDic verse discussed, 

i. 373 375. 

Lopcll, Mary, see Lady Ilcrvcy, iii. fi2. 

Letters apt to be opciK'd at the ollices 
at election-times, ii. 240. 

Lettres da la Marquise M '' * ''' au, ChwitG 
de It^ by Crcbillon /ii/.s, ii. 27. 

Lihcrty of Gcni'us, suiqiositious Oda 
on, i. viii. 

Life, Gray’s references to bis health, 
mode and condillon of; — 
coulinc.d at h’lorcuoo wilJi inriaui- 
niatiou of bis eyes, ii. 307. 
in a good <‘asy sort of stal.o but oc- 
casionally (lepressed, ii. 113-114. 
doubts if he should liiid much dil- 
feronco betwee-u living in Ibis 
world and t’other, ii. 135. 
calls himself a solitary of six years’ 
standing, ii. 154-. 

the spirit of laziness begins to jios- 
sess him, ii. 102. 

liis mind unable to keep him cbem’- 
fiil or easy, and the spirit, ual i>art 
is the most inlirm, ii. 100. 
is listless, old, vexed, and perplexed, 

ii. 20G. 

divertiiig biinself for a moni.li in 
London among bis gay acquaint- 
ances, then returns to his cell, ii. 
220 . 

RUlfera from gout or rheumatism, ii. 
2(17, 272, 283, 302. 

uses soap prescribed Tiy .Dr. Whar- 
ton for liis c(, unplaint, ii. 275, 
dcjiressed in mind, ii. 2S5, 321, 371. 
ill of a cold and fever, ii. 320. 
is better and more capable of amuse- 
ment, ii. 330. 
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Life, Gra 3 '’s references to liis 
can look back on many bitter mo- 
ments, partly ■with satisfae.tion, 
and partly with patience, and for- 
w’ard, although not promising, 
with some hope, ii. 347. 
almost blind with a great cold, ii. 354. 
believes that peo])le take notice of 
his diilness, ii. 370. 
weary and disagreeable in mind 
only, ii. 377. 

thinks that he in.spires everything 
around him with ennui and de- 
jection, ii. 379. 

solitary and dispirited, but not 
wdiolly un])leasaiit to himself, in. 1. 
the British Museum his favourite 
domain, hi. 5, 11, 15. 
envies Dr. Wharton his country 
abode, whilst he will never have 
even a thatched roof of his own, 
hi. 49. 

“rncketting about from morning to 
night ” wears out his spirits, iii. 
00-04. 

concerts every night at Cambridge, 
shall stay this month or two, iii. 124. 
has had two slight attacks of gout 
after three years’ intermission, iii. 
130. 

long taciturnity owing to the noth- 
ingness of my history, iii. 150. 
“neglected all my duties in ho])esof 
finding pleasure," wliicli after all 
one never finds, iii. 101. 

“ nobody contented but you and I,” 
iii. 101. 

the music of Carlo Bach serves “to 
deceive my solitary days," iii 104. 
snff’ered a good deal from a comidaint 
which has now grown almost con- 
stant, ih. 107. 

undergoes an operation for the piles, 
hi. 170. 

travellingtlirough Hampshire,hi.l75. 
health much improved by the sea, 
hi. 179. 

a coniplflint in his eyes that may 
possibly end in blindness, iii. 180, 
neither happy nor miserable, iii. 232. 
so fat that he suffered more from 
heat in I7(i0 than ever he did in 
Italy, iii. 347. 

passed six days in Keswick lap’d in 
Elysium, iii. .349, 

•walked about 300 miles through the 
lalce districts in seventeen days, iii. 
350. 

have had a congli for above three 
months, ih. 392, 


Life, Gray’s references to his 

lacks healtli and s^jirits all the win- 
ter, iii. 401. 

travel he must, or cease to exist, iii. 
405. 

“the gout is gone," hut “spirits 
much oppressed,” God knows what 
will be tlie end of it, iii. 405. 

Lighting of the chandeliers at George 
IIL’s coronation, iii. 114. 

Lincoln, Lord, Gray visits him near 
Twickouliam, and describes his 
newly made plantations, ii. 370. 

Lisbon, Voltaire’s poem on the earth- 
quake at, ii. 285. 

Lisbarne, Lord, reference to, iii. 241. 

Bev. Norton Ni eh oils arts as medi- 
ator bet-wc.en him and Mr. Temple, 
iii. 287, 280, 332-333, 402-40.3. 

Gray’s opinion of tlie disagreement, 
iii. 302-30.3. 

Lloyd, Robert, published a Latin trans- 
lation of Gray’s Elegy, i. 227 : iii 
12S. 

author with G. Colmau of two Odes 
in ridicule of Gray and Slason, ih. 
128. 

his praise of Gray in the Epistle to 
Churchill, iii. 128. 

Lloyd, Miss, player on musical glasses, 
iii. 124. 

Lloyd’s Evening Post, G. Colman con- 
tributes to, iii. 42. 

reference to, iii. 123. 

Locke, John, his Essay on the Human 
XJndnst.anding tand Gray’s LePrin- 
ci^vis Cogitandi, i. 185, 193. 

Loggan’s vie’ivs of the Cambridge Col- 
leges, i. 300. 

Loix, JJ Esprit des, by Montesquieu, ii. 
191, 190. 

Lok, the evil being, i. 05. 

Loinellini, Genoese family of, ii. 48. 

London, Dr. Samuel Johmson’s poem 
of, ii. 220. 

London Magazine, Gray’s Elegy pub- 
lished by the, i. 72. 

London, that tiresome dull ]dace where 
all persons under thirty liiid amuse- 
ment, iii. 181. 

Londonderry, Bishop of, his patronage 
in Ireland, iii. 403. 

Long, Dr. Roger, Master of Pembroke 
College, ii. 14. 

his verses on the death of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, ii. 118. 

takes Mr. Delaval under his tuition, 
ii. 155. 

settlement of his dispute with the 
Bev. J. Brown, ii. ISS. 
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Long, Dr. Roger, introduces Mr. Bed- 
ingtield to Gray, ii. 270. 
illness, and recovery from, ii. 289. 
referred to in Carey’s Candidate, ii. 
2S9. 

an authority on astronomy, ii. 298. 
Gray sends him a copy of the Odes, 
ii. 320. 

his audience at Buckingham Palace 
to present a lyricord and a glass 
sphere to the king, lii. 152-153. 
his mechanical faculty, iii. 152. 
agent for the Earl of bandwich at tlie 
election for high steward, lii. 108. 
purchases a zumi)e, iii. 207. 
liis funeral, iii. 387. 
reference to his harpisoliords in the 
“ old lodge,” iii. 391. 
references to, ii. 138, 228, 280. 

Long Story, see Story. 

Lort, Mr., a candidate for Professor- 
ship of Modern History, and a 
worthy man, iii. 320. 
note on, iii. 324. 
gone to Bath, iii. 335. 

Lottery ticket. Gray asks Dr. Wharton 
to purchase him one, ii. 370, 370. 
wins a £20 prize, iii. 337. 

Louth, R., his verses on death of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, ii. 119. 

Lovat, Lord, his condnement at Edin- 
burgh, ii. 142. 

his execution on Tower Hill, ii. 142. 
Hogarth’s caricature of, ii. 140. 

Lovc-a-la-Mode, Macklin’s farce of, iii. 
28. 

LoAvth, Dr., his wife’s recovery, iii. 83. 
contributes to Uoihsley’s Miscellane- 
ous Poems, ii. 221. 

Gray’s opinion of his Grammar, iii. 
129. 

liis pamphlet against Warburton, iii. 
224. 

Ludlam, Revs. Thomas and William, 
Fellows of St. John’s Colh^ge, bio- 
graphical note oil, iii. 144. 

Ludlow’s Aknoirs, ii. 128. 

Lnna est JkihitahlUs, i. 171-174. 
theme for college verses, ii. 8. 

Luttrel, Colonel, insulted at door of 
the House of Commons, iii. 338. 

Lydgate, John, remarks on the poems 
of, i. 3S7-409. 

Lynch, Dr., Dean of Canterbury, his 
death, iii. 40. 

Lyne, Mr., referemie to, ii. 144. 

Lyon, James Philip, reference to, iii. 
122, 173. 

Lyon, Thoma.s, Fellow of Pembroke 
College, iii. 122. 


Lyon, Thomas, biographical note on, 
iii. 122. 

goes to Scotland with Gray, iii. 208. 
liis chambers at Pembroke College 
destroyed by fire, iii. 301. 
lost one of his causes in the House of 
Lords against Lord Panmure, iii. 317. 
Gray breakfasts with him and Lady 
Maria, iii. 374. 
references to, iii. 101, 238. 

Lyon, references to the story of the, ii. 
290. 

Lyttleton, Dean, satire on, i. 31G. 

Lyttlcton, Mr., Gray’s opinion of,ii.220. 
refers to an Elegy by, ii. 225. 

Lyttleton, Lord George, his Monody on 
death, ii. ISO. 

liis Monody parodied in Peregrine 
Pickle, and his character portrayed 
as “ Gosling Scrag,” ii. 214. 
admires The Odea of Gray, ii. 327, 331. 
his dialogues of the dead, iii. 42. 

Lyttleton, bir Richard, rofereuco to, 
iii. 98. 


Macaulay, Mrs., Mr. Pitt made her a 
panegyric in the House, iii. 238. 

Macbiavcl, Gray’s opinion of, iii. 299. 

Maekay, Major, testimony in favour of 
the Prse poems, iii. 311. 

Mackenzie, Mrs., grossly insults Mr. 
Jj , iii. 87. 

Mackfarlinc, the Laird of, testimony in 
support of the Krsa poems, iii. 311. 

Macklin, his farce of Love-a-la-Modc, 
iii. 28. 

gratilies the king, who sends for a 
copy, iii. 20. 

Macleod, the Laird of, testimony in 
support of the Erse poems, iii. 311. 

MacL’lierson, Rev. James, his transla- 
tion of Ossian’s Poems, their publi- 
cation, iii. 50-57, sec also Erse. 

Alagazine of Magazines, its editor re- 
fused permission to publish Gray’s 
Jilegy, i. 72. 

publishes the Elegy, i. 72. 
references to its publication of the 
Elegy, ii. 210, 211, 213. 

Maggett, Captain, and Lord Lovat, ii.l42. 

Mahomet, Life of, ii. 128, 

Mahomet Second, a tragedy, ii. 22. 

Maine, Duchess of, Madame do Stael 
her coiilUlante, ii. 291. 

Maintenon’s, Madame de, Letters, Gray’s 
account of, ii. 232. 
reference, to, ii. 2S7. 

Mallet, D.'ivid, supposed to have writ- 
ten Earl Nugent’s Ode, ii. 220. 
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Mallet’s, Mans., Introduction to the Fis- 
tory of Denmarlc, reference to, ii. 
352, 362. 

Man-at-arms, Gray’s description of a, 
iii. 394. 

Manchester, Duke of, reported to have 
an ancient genealogy of the English 
kings, with portrait of Bichard III., 
iii. 309. 

Manduit, Mr., pamphlet against the 
German war, iii. 91. 

Mann, Horace, entertains Gray at 
Florence, ii. 52. 

description of his residence, ii. 86. 
Gray sends him a parcel of books, ii. 
128. 

reference to Ms sufferings, ii. 132. 

Manning of Brun, Bohert, his octo- 
syllabic rhyme, i. 353. 
translator of Peter Langtoft’s chron- 
icle, i. 353, 356. 

Mapletoft, John, Fellow of Pembroke, 
reference to, ii. 2SS ; iii. 09, 1S3. 
note on, iii. 09. 

Marcello, see Delaval, ii. 155. 

Margaret of Anjou, foundress of 
Queen’s College, i. 95. 

Margaret, Lady, Countess of Bich- 
mond, foundress of St. John’s 
College, portrait of, i, 310. 

Margate, like Bartholomew fair, flown 
down into Kent, iii. 240. 

Mari, Huon de, Tournoyement d’ Anti- 
christ of, i. 337. 

Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary, 
Gray’s sympathy with, ii. 129, 134. 

Marivaux, Gray recommends the ro-| 
mancGS of, ii. 107. 
his novel of Marianne, ii. 128. 

Marllnu’ough, Sarah, Duchess of, quar- 
rel with Duchess of Queensberry, 
ii. 133. 

Marriage, the Fated, tragedy hy South- 
erne, ii. 11. 

Marriott, Sir James, Master of Trinity, 
visits Gray, iii. 182. 
notes relative to, iii. 1S2, 206. 
competitor with Gray for the Chair 
of Modern History, iii. 320, 324. 
raises a Huhsc‘ri])tion for a musical 
amphitheatre, id. 331. 
reference to, iii. 33 1. 

Marshatn, Mr., assists in the compila- 
tion of the Catalogue of ancient 
authors, ii. 158. 

Martin, Jacpies, Meligion of the Ancient 
Caids cited by, ii. 294. 

Martinique, command of the expedi- 
tion refused hy seven generals, ii. 
385. 


Mary, Queen of Scots, furniture used 
by her at Wingfield religiously pre- 
served at Hardwick, iii. 136, 
Masinissa and Sophonisha, story hy ii 
115-110. 

Mason, Rev. William, his inordinate 
vanity, i. xv. 

his capacity for writing snhliine 
Odes, i. 36. 

opinion of Gray’s Education and 
Government, i. 121. 
gives the origin of Gray’s Ode on 
Vicissitude, i. 123. 

Shakespeare verses sent to, i. 133, 

Gray sends him sonic comic lines, i. 
138. 

elegiacal Epitaph on his wife, im- 
proved hy Gi ay, i, 141. 
his opinion of the picturesque point 
ill landscape, i. 260. 

The Progress of Poetry delayed hy a 
remark of, ii. HI. 

Ode to a Water Nymidi hy, ii, 184. 
Gray’s opinion of him, ii. 184, lOG- 
107, 212. 

Ode on the Installation of the Duke of 
Newcastle, ii. 196. 

Gray’s comiiieiit on Elfrida, ii. 212 ; 
iii. 148. 

Gray sends a copy of Elfrida to Wal- 
liole, ii. 213. 

elected a Fellow of Pembroke College, 
ii. 18S. 

contributes an Ode to Dndslcy’s Mis- 
ccllanoous Poems, ii. 222. 

Es.says on church music, ii. 241. 
his attainments in the composition 
of music, ii. 242. 

Gray comments on the death of the 
father of, ii. 242, 243. 
his loss of fortune, ii. 24.3. 
death of his iViend Dr. Pricket, ii. 214. 
his fellowshii) his sole support, ii. 
240. 

pre.scntcd to the pireheud of Holme 
through John Hutton, ii. 250, 
2G1. 

on the use of the strophe, etc. ii. 263. 
Gray inthicnees the style of Carac- 
tacus, ii. 262. 

gives Gray’s reason for changing his 
college, ii. 279. 

puhliuation of four now Odes, ii. 2.80. 
sulfering from his eves, ii. 299, 366, 
387, .302 ; iii. 20.'), 206, 2U7. 
promised Irish preferment, ii. 2ST. 
his interest sought on behalf of Dr. 
Brown for Mastershix) of Petcr- 
liouse, ii. 2SS. 

resides in Arlington Street, ii. 289. 
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Mason, Bev. William, liis clinir given Tiy 
Mitfortl to a poet laureate, ii. 

Gray sends a fragment of The Bard, 
ii. 312-313. 

Cliaplaiu in ordinary to George il., 
ii. 326. , 

liis proposition to write a comiucnt 
on Gray’s pdes, ii. 329. 
in waiting, ii. 332. 

christens Mr. Dayrolles’s child and 
Lady Yarmouth’s son, ii. 353-354. 
criticism of his Elegies, ii. 354-358. 
and the Duchess of Norfolk, ii. 367. 
and air Conyers d’Arcy, ii. 3r)7. 
his poetical exertion attributed by 
Gray to rivalry, ii. 368. 
his uncle Dr, Balguy, ii. 308. 

I)r. Warburton sends his mw Lega- 
tion to, i\. 

Gray tries to quell his quarrel with 
Garrick, ii. 376. ^ 

goes to Aston for the winter and 
saves a curate, ii. 3S3. 
and Lord Holderiiesse, ii. 3S3. 
his poetical indolence, ii. 394. 
plants some roses for Hurd at 
Thurcaston, ii, 397. 
boasts of hi.s .skill in planting, ij. 39/ . 
entertains Gaskarth at Aston, iil. 9. 
Lord Holdertiesso sends liiiii much 
nows, iii. 9. 

Syon Hill his place of residence, iii. 
15. 

.sitting for his picture, iii. 31. 
present at the trial of Lord Ferrev.s, 
iii. 35. , .rs .r , -I 

ridiculed by G. Colman audit. Lloyd, 
iii. 41. , , 1 

rebuilds his rectory at Aston, ^ and 
imin'ove.s its grounds, iii. 41, 308. 
Gray doubt s iC he will succeed Cliap' 
limn, iii. 50. 

caricature of some prominent Can 
tabs, iil. 55. 

referred to by the Monthly Jteview, 
iii. 57. . j j ^ 

consulted as to a private tutor lor 
Lord John Cavendish, iii. 58. 
])reparing with haul tijandby a x^o- 
ture of iSnowdon, iii. 60, 68. 
etches Gray’s head. Ktidiing ine- 
served at ,Pemhroke, iii. 68. 
walks in the royal proci'.ssion, and 
at the coroimiiou of George IH. 
ii. 70, 100. 

rejn-oved by Gray for prematurely 
showing tlie Elegy on Lady Coven- 
try, iii. 73. 

Gray’seritielsmoftlicCovcntryElcgy, 


Mason, Rev. William, acquires the 
friendship of Fred. Hervey, iii. 77. 
made a Residentiary of York and 
Precentor, iii. 82, lOS. 
establi.shed at Y^ork, iii. 125. 

Letters to Lord D. in lioyal or Lady's 
Magazine, iii. 131. 

his rellcctious on ICitiy Hunter, iii. 
1 = 31 . 

Gray staying with him at York, iii. 
132. 

his imsiiion as Precentor, iii. 132-133. 
Gray’s criticism of Blegy V. on the 
Death of a Lady, iii. 139. 

Count AlgaroUi' sends him a pane- 
gyric on his Odes, iii. 151. 
repining at his twenty-four weeks* 
residence at York, iii. 161. 
makes a collection for C. Smart, iii. 
102 . 

his acquaintance with Reclingfield, 
iii. 163. 

Gray’s criticism of one of his Sonnets, 
iii. 163, 199. 

Gray recommends the music of Carlo 
Bach to, iii. 164. 
tendency to marry, iii. 108. 
modelling aiitiiiuo vases in clay, iii. 
171 . .... 

reference to “ future bride,’ iu. 183. 
reference to his betroilimont and note 
on date of his marriage, iii. IDS, 202, 
207. 

Gray’s Sonnet to his servant Mrs. 
Anno, iii. 205-206. 

Gray’s reasou.s for not visiting him at 
York, but sends his blessing to 
both, iii. 223. 

Mrs., said to be very liandsomo, iin 
224 ; by no means iu health, iii. 
2.‘52, 214 ; Dr. Heberden tbinks her 
irr/‘trievably gone iu consunii/tion, 
ill. 241. 

grown extremely fat and his wife 
lean, iii. 244. 

Gray sends in di.sguise his wickedness 
to Dr. Gisborne, iii. 246. ^ 
opportunity of his obtaining other 
preferment than Y"ork, iii. 253. 
Mrs., anxiety concerning, iii. 252 ; 
Gray’s description of, iii, 258 ; Gray 
eiKinires after her healtli, iii. 261 ; 
Lord noiacrnea.se olfers the use of 
Walmer Castle for Mr. and, iii. 262 ; 
Gray advises Kainsgatc for, iii. 263; 
G ray’.s letter of sympathy on death 
' of, iii. 205. 

his esteem of Gray’s letter, 266, 

Gray writes ^Irs. Mason's 

Epitaiih, iii. 266. 
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Mason, Eev. 'Williain, inventor of a 
musical instranient called a 
“zuuipe”or ‘■celestinette,” iii. 267, 
his derivation of “ziiinpe,” iii. 267. 
Dr, Brown and Gray the guests of, 
iii. 272. 

Gray criticises an Epitaph written at 
the Archhishop’s request, iii. 274- 
275, 27S. 

remonstrated with upon withdrawal 
of the Epitaph, iii. 270. 
reference to another Epitaph that 
moved Dr.Wiiartoii to tears, iii. 276, 
Cambridge society anxious to see 
him, iii. 296-297. 

with btoiie.liewer at Queen Sti’eet in 
London, iii. 317. 

informed of Gray’s appointment as 
Prol'essor of Modern Laugu.agcs, 
iii. 322-323. 

rectory of Oddiiigton in his gift, iii. 
32S. 

reported to he married, iii. 331. 
complaint of hi.s circulation of Gray’s 
lineson Lord Holland’s seat, iii. 33-1. 
Gray cannot visit him from Old Park 
owing to difiiculty of road to 
York, iii. 3-18. 

Gray tells him of his travels in the 
western counties, iii. SSL 
passes the winter m Curzon Street, 
iii. 464. 

references to, ii. 251, 2G0, 261, 262, 
283, 285 ; iii. 1, 15, 50, 63, 65, 97, 
131, 141), 150, 282, 296, 297, 303. 
see also Caractacus, 

Materialism, discourse on, ii, 373-375. 

Mathematics, Gray’s aversion to, ii. 5. 

Mathias, T. J., first publishes the Essay 
on Norman Architecture, i. 294. 
observations onEngli.sli metre, i. 324. 
his 4tc edition of Gray forms the 
basis of Mr. Morris’s Graiana, iv. 
339. 

Mattel, Colomba, her success as a 
singer, iii. SO. 

Maty, Matthew, M.D., libraidau of 
British Museum, iii, 6. 

Maurus, Rhabanus, Archbishop of 
Mentz in S47, his Glossary of the 
Bible, i. 363. 

May, Ode on, Ovay praises Richard 
West’s, ii. 112. 

May 29tli, Latin poem on the, i. 166. 

May, N., quarrels with Dr. Long, ii. 
J55. 

interests himself on behalf of '•C. 
amart, ii. 178. 

May, Dr. Kainuel, Fellow of Pembroke, 
ii. 2SS. 


May, Dr. Samuel, reference to, ii. 280. 

date of his death, iii. 164. 

May, Thomas, precedes Gray as a 
dramatiser of Ar/rippma, ii. 106. 
Maynard, Lord, his seat near Duniuow, 
-iii. 139. 

patron of Richard Forrester, iii. 139. 
Mead, Dr. Richard, his corpulence, ii. 
117. 

Mediant, Le, comedy by Gresset, ii. 183, 
Villemain’s iiraise of, ii. 183. 

Gray recommends it, ii. 184. 
Mediocrity, Gre.sset’s Ode on, ii. 184. 
Melara, a favourite of Benedict XIV., 
ii. 93. 

Melbourne, first Lord, a son of Sir 
Matthew Lamb, li. 346, 

Melmoth, William, author of Sir Thos. 

Fitzo.sborno’s Letters, ii. 222. 
Melpomene, an Ude, Gray enquires who 
wrote it, ii. 338. 

Gray thanks Mason for the history of, 

ii. 338. 

Melton, Archbishop of York, built the 
Minster nave, iii. 147, 

Memoires, Duclos’s, ii. 201. 
de la Porte, ii. 291. 
de Madame Stael, ii. 291. 

Memoirs, Ludlow’s, ii 128. 

Memoirs of a celebrated Literary and 
Political Character, ii. 293. 

Memory, half a word written on or 
near the spot worth a cartload of 
recollection, ii. 3S0. 

Merope, by Aaron Hill, acted on behalf 
of C. Smart, ii. 391. 

Merveille, Arnaulil de, his metre, i. 334. 
Message-cards, paper in Museum on, by 
H. Walpole, ii. 143. 

Metnphysics, Gray’s dislike of, ii. 5. 
Methodism, Pembroke College ow'cs 
its preservation from tire to, iii. 301. 
Metlioilist singiiig-inan, reference to a, 

iii. 297. 

Metre, observations on English, i. 323- 
409 ; editorial note, i. 324. 
use of the Anglo-Saxon prefixes, i. 

326. 

use of final syllable of verbs, i. 326- 

327. 

termination of “an” or “eon” omit- 
ted after settlement of Danes, i. 327. 
insertion or omission of initial or 
liiial letters intended to perfect 
the measure, i. 327. 
use of the Gresure, i. 329-3.30, 332, 333. 
example from Milton, i. 3;)2. 
exauqile from Lord yurrey, i. 333. 
Ryme Dogrell, i. 330, 339. 
examples from Fabian, i. 330. 
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Metre AlexandrineSy i. 331, 357. 
the decasyLlahU measure, _i. 333. 
example from Wyatt, i. 334. 
exam] lie from Surrey, i. 334. 
example from Sponsor, i. 3tL 
lieroie measure of Uie Italian, i. 334. 
Mdlng Ithyme, i. 335, 330,_33‘). 
example from Cliauo.er, i. 335. 
example from Spenser, i. 331). 
attempt to introduce the hexameter, 
sapphie,, etc., in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, i. 341. 

Measures of Verse, i. 343-300. 

Jtime Plate of the Fr(!ncl»,i. 343. 

Versi Seiolti ol' i\m Italians, i. 343. 
Ottava liima of the Italians, i. :M7. 
Terzelth, or Terzaliima, its invention, 

i. 34S. 

Sonnet, its invention, i. 349. 

Sesti>i.e, i. 350. 

Canzoni of the Italians, i. 351. 
OotosyUabic, i. 353. 

Couwe, i. 354. 

of the Vision of Pierce Plowman, i. 
3(39. 

Metre of Lydgate’s time uniform to 
the ear, if hot to the eye, i. 393. 
Miehell, Mr., an aciiuaintaneo of Dr. 
Wharton, i. 203. 

Middleton, Mr,, his residence near 
Burnley, i. 2S0. 

Middleton, Dr. Conyers, his Cicero, 

ii. 128. 

his work on the Koman Senate, il. 
103, 175. 

presented with a sinecure by Sir J. 
Frederick, ii. 103. 

his Inquiry into the Miraculous Power 
of the Church, ii. 103. 
his income, ii. 104. 

G ray la 1 1 um t s h i s ( I eath , a nd th 0 1 o.s.s o f 
an old ae(inaintaiu;e, ii.199 ; iii. 151. 
his writings analysed by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, ii. 199. 

Thomas Asheton writes again.st, ii. 
210 . 

ojiposes Dr. Watiudand’a Doctrine of 
the Trinity, ii. 215, 210. 
his Miscellaneous Worhs, ii. 215. 
his inlluenee on the Pssay 07h the 
Pliilim'phy of Lord JJolinijbroke, i. 
280. 

Midridate, I’rince, refereneo to, ii, 227. 
Milbourne, Mr., Fellow of Pembroke, 
ii. 2SS. 

Mildmay, Sir Anthony, his portrait in 
Eniaiuud College, i. 310. 

Mildmay, Sir Walter, founder of 
Emanuel, his portrait in that Col 
lege, i. 310. 


Miller, Philip, gardener and botanist, 
iii, 303. 

Milton, best example of an exq,uisito 
car, i. 332. 

bis versilicati(m, i. 333. 

creator of poetic langinigc, ii. 108. 

his use of the relative pronouns, ii. 

Minden, French storm, ii. 402. 
vie.toryat, iii. 8. 

Ming(h.ti, famous singer, ii. 282, 305 ; 
iii. 20, 21. 

Ministry, probable change of, iii. 153. 
tludr narrow majorities, iii. 1(18. 
altoge.ther by tiio ears, so are the 
Opposition, iii. ISl. 
subversion, of, on its last higs, iii, 
2C4. 

position of, inD('U. 17G7, iii. 293,204. 

Minorea., ref<)r(me(5 to its loss by 
Admiral Byiig, ii. 284. 

Miruciilous Powers in (he. (diurcli, Free 
inquiry into the, by Dr. C. Mid- 
dleton,* ii. 104. 

Mirae.ulo'iis Powers, Warburton on, ii. 
128. 

Mirei)oix, Madame de, daughter of 
Prince Craon, ii. 85. 

Mirror of Magistrates, a supiiloinenl; to 
The Fall of Princes, i. 409. 

Mitfoi’d rclat(is the cause of B. West’s 
death, ii. 113. 

]\Iob Ciuumar, The. Lost piece by 
Gray, i. 142. 

Modena, Duke of, his collection of 
]uuntings at, ii. 50. 

Modem History and Languages, Gray 
appoitited to the Chair of, iii. 318, 
Profess(»rship unsolicited by Gray, 
iii. 319. 

his (‘.oni]ictitors fur, iii. 320. 

Gray’s fe, clings on kissing hands for, 
iii. 323. 

worth .£400 a year, iii. 32(5. 

Money, its eileet, ii. 155. 

Mongon, Abbe <le, Mcmolres of, ii. 200. 

Monosyllables, their prevalent use in 
rhyme, i. 390. 

Montagu, Duke of, his preservation of 
Kirkstall, i. 281.. 

Montagu, Frederick, Gray in town with, 
ii. 284. 

Gray .sends him a copy of The Odes, 
ii. 320. 

liroposed visit with Gray to Cam- 
bridge, iii. 104. 

obtains the Uosidentiary of York fur 
Mason, Hi. 82. 

appointeil an executor to 8ir William 
Williams, iii. 104. 
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Montagu, Freclerick, induces Gray to 
write an Epitaph on Sir William 
Williams, i. 12S ; iii. 109. 

Montagu, Frederioh, of Paplewiclc. 
Did he write Melpomene? ii. 338. 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, public 
opinion of her poems, ii. 222. 
story of her fictitious gift to Com- 
modore Barnet, iii. 91, 100. 
story related by Lord Camelford as 
to her parsimony, iii. 99-100. 
her Dialogues of the Dead^ iii. 42. 

Montagu, Wortley, his death, iii. 90. 
his wealth and testamentary be- 
quests, iii. 90-91, 99. 

Montesquieu’s DEsprit des Lois, its 
effect on Gray, i. 113 ; ii. 191, 193, 
199. 

his Voix du Sage et du Peuple, ii. 
229. 

Monthly Review, matter relative to G. 
Coiman, Mason, and Gray, ii. 57. 

Moore, Edward, his comedy of Gil 
Bias, ii. 213. 

Moorfields, penny literature sold on 
the rails of, ii. 25S. 

Mora, Madame de, at Miss Cliudleigh’s 
ball, iii. 62. 

Moral and Political Dialogues, by Hurd, 
ii. 325. 

Morceau, first part of Gray’s Bard, ii. 
266. 

Mordaunt, Sir John, to take part in a 
secret military expedition, ii. 320. 
bis part in the attack on Rochefort, 
ii, 342. 

Morley, his proposed marriage, ii. 1G5. 

Morrice, Gil, or Child Maurice, the old 
ballad of, ii. 316. 

Morris, Mr. John, description of his 
line collection of Graiana from the 
Dawson-Turner and Dillon collec- 
tions. iv. 339-343. 

Morris, Lewis, on ancient British 
lioetry, i. 3S2. 

Mortimer, Edmond de, i. 42, 

Morton, Dr. Charles, of British Mnseum, 
reference to, and note on, iii. 117. 

Muffs worn by tlie countiymen in 
France (1739), ii. 19. 

Mugherino tree, reference to a, ii. 126. 

Mhllcr, J. S., engraver of tlic initial 
letters in Gray’s Elegy, ii. 234. 

Murdin’s, William, Collection of Eliza- 
bethan State Papers, ii. 396. 

Murray, Mr. John, possessor of the 
MS. of Gray’s Journal in France, i. 
xvii., 23(). 

Murray, William, Solicitor-General, and 
Lord Balmerino, ii. 142. 


Musgi'ave, J., his verses on the death 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, ii. 
119. 

Music, Mason’s Essays on Church, ii. 242. 

Music, MS., enumeration of the valu- 
able collection made by Gray in 
Italy, and sold at Mitford’s sale, 
iii. 164. 

Musical composition, English language 
not adapted to, iii, 158, 

Expression, Avison’s Essay on, iii. 
242. 

glasses, see Glasses, water, iii. 125. 


Mares, Archdeacon, his opinion of 
Lady Hervey, iii. 62. 

Natural history, Gray’s keen observa- 
tions in, iii. 383. 

Needham, Mr., tutor to Lord Gorraans- 
town, his discovery and interpreta- 
tion of an ancient inscription, lii. 85. 

Netlcy Abbey, references to and de- 
scription of, ii. 266 ; iii. 177-178, 
ISO. 

Nevelois, Jean li, his poem of La Vie 
d’ Alexandre, i. 357. 

Neville, F., his verses on the death of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, ii. 119. 

Neville, Thomas, of Jesus College, 
Gray shows him the Bard, ii. 314. 

biographical note on, ii. 314. 

Gray sends him a copy of The Odes, 

ii. 320. 

he and the old musicians do not 
appreciate Carlo Bach, iii. 164. 

New Bath Guide, by C. Anstey, iii. 240, 
245. 

Newcastle, Gray and Dr. Wharton visit, 

iii. 281. 

Newcastle, Duke of, his journal going 
to Hanover, one of the lost pieces 
of Gray, i. 142. 

installation as Chaneellor of Cam- 
bridge University, ii. 195. 

laying a foundation-stone at Cam- 
bridge, and Gray’s desire to avoid 
him, ii. 259. 

probable interest on behalf of Mr, 
Addison, ii. 2SS. 

called by Gray the fizzling Duke, and 
bv Dr. Warner IPuhhle-hubble, ii. 
368. 

probable visit to Cambridge to open 
a new library, ii. S6S. 

Gray does not stay to receive him at 
Cambridge*, ii. 370. 

his remark to Bishop Yonge, ii. 371. 

ellbet of his sister’s death upon the, 
ii. 402, 
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Newcastle, Duke of, attends divine ser- 
vice since the death ol' Ids sister, 
Lady Castleconier, iii. o. 

his fear of sj)irits, in. 3. 

Lord Holland’s character of, iii. 42. 

Gray calls UaniLridge “old h'obus’s 
owl’s nest.” iii. ‘1.0. 

rcl’evence to, as Fohus, ii. 303 ; iii. 50, 
03, 70, lor), 

talks of resig'ning, iii. 70. 

reroi’onces to, ii. i03, 20*1. 

Ncwconihc, Hr. John, Master of St. 
John’s College .and Lean of 
Rochester, his (U'atli and bio- 
grajihieal note, iii. ISO. 

Gray sends him a copy of The Odes, 

ii. ’ 320. 

Miss Kirke and Richard Beadon his 
executors, iii. ISO. 

New Legation, by Hr. Warburton, ii. 
309. 

Newinarke.t, taiicsiry of the marriage 
of Henry VI. in the Red IJou Inn 
at, iii. 307. 

Gray and the King of Denmark at, 

iii. 330. 

Duke of Cumberland at, iii. 00. 

Newnhani, Jjord, in ill health, iii. 22-1 ; 
see also Nun chain . 

Newspapers in London of 1701, iii. 123. 

Newton apiiolnte.d Bishop of llrislol 
and residentiary of fc5t. Haul’s, iii. 
105. 

offered the Archbishopric of Armagh, 
iii. 201. 

Niccolina (o])era singer), her justiio.ss 
of (‘ar, vivacity and variety of g(is- 
ture, iii. 157. 

her victory over a prejudiced audi- 
ence, iii. 157. 

Nicholls,'Hr., expelled from Cambridge 
(■()]' stealing books, iii. 2-15. 

Nicbolhs’s, Kcv. Norton, ver.scs on birds 
composed in his bcuiring, i. 130. 

thanks Gray for Mason’s hospitality 
at York, iii. 191. 

illness and recovery of his mother, 
iii. 238. 

at Htudlcy, iii. 2‘10. 

Cray's letter of sympathy on lo.s.s of 
hiK uncle, Governor Floyer, iii. 248. 

his probable suee.ession of Hr. Rid- 
lington, iii. 251. 

advice as Hi ohiaining oc.e.upation, 
and his inleriiu acceptance of a 
curacy, iii. 254. 

presented by his nncle.s to the 
rectories of Hound and Bradwcll, 
Hnifolk, iii. 2d0. 

rents a seat at BliuuIc.ston, iii. 2(.i0. 


Nicbolls, Rev. Norton, Gray congratu- 
lates him on bis rectory, iii. 284. 
Gray advises him as the mediator 
between Lord Lisburne and Mr. 
Temple, iii. 287-280, 3,82-333. 

Gr.ay’.s opinion of the disi)ute, iii. 
302-303. 

ollered a travelling companionship 

1 by Mr. Barrett, iii. 324. 

invitation and acceptance to visit 
Cambridge, iii. 330, 337, 382-383. 
congratulated by Gray on having a 
garden, ii. 342. 

agree', s to visit Wales with Gray in 
the summer of 1770, iii, 303. 
iiivitetl by Gray to go a lour in mid- 
land comities, iii. 375. 
accom])anies Gray tbitlier, iii. 380. 
Gray advises him of the French 
classicti, iii. 389. 

intention to visit Bonstcttcu in 
Switzerland, iii. 394. 
urged to curb Boustciton by lu.s 
counsel, iii. 401. 

Gray asks for minute details of his 
travels, iii. 400. 

. his MS. Recollections of Gray, in the 
liosscssion of Mr. John Morris, iv. 
343. 

Mr. John Morris possesses Gray’s 
MS. letters to, iv. 340. 

Nilllieimr, the hell of Gothic natioins, 
i. OL 

Nipliauscu mentions that the King of 
Prussia will i.ssue an account of 
his campaign, ii. 372. 

Noble, Mr., rehn-cuce to, ii. 20 1. 

Noniius, Marcollus, his couplet on a 
dimple, ii. 113. 

Noontide, au Ode (Ode on the fl'jn'ing), 

i. 3. 

Norden, Frederick Ludvig, his Voyage 
d'Rgypte ci da Nuhie, ii. 194 ; iii. 1. 
tutor'tb Count Dauiskiold, ii. 194. 

Norfolk, History of, reference toBloine- 
lield's, ii. 377. 

Norman architecture, see Architecture. 

Norris, Thomas, soprano, took part in 
the InstallatMyn Ode, iii. 343. 

Nortbamiitonshire, cro]).s later than 
ill Buckinghamshire, ii. 25S. 

Northington, Bari of fLord Clnuicellor), 
gives a sinecure to Masou, iii. 139.- 

Norton, Sir Fletclier, Solicitor-General, 

. polit.ii'.al o]»p(>iicnts shrink under 
ids brazen luuul, iii. 172. 
anecdote of bis parsimony, iii. 170. 

Notredaimi, Jean de, refen'iu^o to bis 
Lives of the Provencal Poets, i. 
8G7. 
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Nourse, Peter, of St. Jolm’s College, 
Gray sends him a copy of The Odes, 
il 320. 

Nova Acta Eruditorum, reference to, ii. 
294. 

Noyember 5tli, Latin poem on, i. 107. 
Nugent, Robert Graggs, Earl, liis 
elegiac verse, ii. ISO. 
liis Ode to Pulteney, ii. 220. 
Nimeliam, Lord, Gray’s opinion of, ii. 

309. 

sent by Stonebewer to Gray, ii. 310. 
his appearance and conversation, ii. 

310. 

reference to, ii, 32S. 

Nunziata, Zoto del, painter, i. 320. 


Ohscurity and OUivion, two Odes in 
ridicule of Gray and Mason, hi. 41, 
53. 

Occleve, his portrait of Chaucer, i. 
305-306, 

Ode in the Greek manner, see Progress 
of Poetry, i. 28. 

Ode (to his embryo muse), i, 205-207. 
editorial note on, 205. 

Odes, the Pindaric (The Fatal Sisters 
and The Descent of Odin), reason 
for the notes to, iii. 2S9-290. 

Odes, printed by Walpole and pub- 
Jislied by Dodsley, ii. 819, 321, 322. 
public opinion on, ii. 323-32(5. 
admired by Garrick and Warburton, 
ii. 325. 

Gray received forty guineas for, ii. 
330. 

slow sale of, iii. 53. 
meant to be vocal to the intelligent 
alone, iii. 148. 

Odikle, Gray’s nickname for The Bard, 
i. 40. 

Odin, The Descent of, an Ode, i. 59. 
editorial note on, i. 60. 

Ogden, Dr., his quarrel at the Com- 
mon.s, iii. G3. 

his e.stiination of the Rev. Mr. Lud- 
1am, iii. 144. 

candidate for Mastership of St. 
John’s, iii. 190. 

Olifle, Mrs., Gray's aunt, ii. 383. 
joint executor with Gray to Mrs. 

Roger.s, ii. 384. 
reference to, iii. 375. 

Olympiade, the opera of, ii. 133. 

Ombre, a gatiie played in Turin, ii. 44. 

Onley, Charles, Pellow of Pembroke 
College, Gray .suggests him a.s tutor 
to the nephew of Lord John Caven- 
dish, iii. 58. 


Onley, Charles, agrees to become tutor 
to young Pousonby, iii. 67. 

Onslow, Mr. (the Speaker’s son). Groom 
of the Bedchamber, ii. 290. 

Opera house, popularity in 1701, iii. SO. 
success maintained by a few par- 
ticular voices rather than by 
genuine love for Italian music, in 
157. 

opens with Manznoli, iii. ISl. 

Opera in Paris (1739), account of, ii 
21-22, 56. 

Oroonoko, tragedy hy T. Southerne, ii. 
11 . 

Orthography of the text, i. xvi. 

Osborn, reference to, iii. 69. 

Ossian, Poems of, sec Erse and Mac- 
Pherson. 

Otfrid of Weisenbnrgli, his paraphrase 
of the Gosiiels in rhyme, i. 363. 
quotation from, i. 363. 

Ottava JUma Measure, its introduc- 
tion, i. 347. 

Ottohoni, Cardinal Pietro, death of, ii. 
63. 

Owen, The Triumphs of, a fragment, i. 07. 

Owl. Gray keeps one, and compares 
it to himself, ii. 369. 


Paganini, Signora, her appearance in 
burlettas, iii. 77. 

Gray delighted with her excellence, 
iii. 81. 

Painted glass, see Glass. 

Painters, Gray’s Essay to Walpiole on Ms 
Lives of the, i. 303-321. 

MS. of the Essay ijossessed hy Mr. 
Morris, iv. 340. 

Painting and sculpture ; hard to say 
why they have made no adviinco 
in England, iii. 15S. 

Paintings, Gray'.s table of subjects, 
suitable for the stylo of various old 
masters, iii. 194-197. 

Palgrave, Rev. William, at Scar- 
borough, ii. 37s. 

Pcllow of Pembroke Collogo, and 
rector of Palgrave and Thrando- 
ston, ii. 379. 

Gray writes him a facetious letter 
enquiring about his Scotch tour, 
ii. 379. 

entertains Rev. .T. Brown, iii. 38. 

his MS. diaries, iii. 70. 

at Geneva, and travelling through 
Switzerland, iii. 174. 

Gray gives him detailed advice of the 
places ho should visit in Prance 
and Italy, iii. 193-19(5. 
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Palgrave, Rgv- "WilliaiTi, liis return^ iii. 

visfte Gliuiiis and Nowlty, iii. 2.%- 
257,258. 

goint^ to Kanclagli and the opera, ni. 
208. 

coinitioiioiis of liis family, iii- 28-1. 

las elder lirotluT, who took the iianic 
of Sayer, (hnigorously ill, Hi. 284. 

the atraage (“asnalties of hia liou.se 
hold, iii. 882. _ 

ralma, old, romavks on his slcill as a 
painter, ii. 880. 

rainlilio, riiiico, his iialace at Koine, 

ii- ‘^7. 

randore, de.scription of its rcpro.scnta- 
tion, ii. 21. 

I'^anmure, kord, reference to, and loin 
Lyon, iii. 2.57. . ... 

raoli, r., Gray’s liigh opinion oi, iii 
810. 

Paper from silk rags, ui. 40. 

Pamphrai^es fruvi IHrarm, hy Cray, i. 
]04; from Antholoijiu, Grax-u, i. 
105-202. 

Paris, Alexandre do, his pomii of the 
Koman d’Ah'xandre, i. :{.57. 

Paris Dr. Ayrton, relates the. m.aiiner 
in whieli the Oolh'ge, of Hurgi'ons 
ohiained llnnte.r’H Museum, ii. <18. 

Park Place, near Henley, residence ol 
General CJouway and Lady Aile.s- 
Imry, ii. 42. 

Parker, Mr., lord of the manor ol 
Jngletoii, i. 275. 

Pannegiaaio’s pic.tiiro of Moses nir- 
nishe.s a model fur Gray’s Jkml, ii. 

PariicU Picmain!^, the dunghill of Irish 
Grub (Street, ii. 872, 

Parody on an e]iilaith, i. 140. 
editori.'il note on, i. 140. 

Parrs, chapel of the, in Kendal church, 
i. 200. 

Parry, John, blind harper, liis concert 
ins]dred Gray to liiii.sli the Jktrd, 
i. 40. 

visits C.ambridge, ii. 812. 
fathm' of John Parry, A,,!!.. A., ii. 812. 

Ikirthemiy, Des Koches de, his trans- 
lation of Nordeu’s Travels in 
Pfijtpt, ii. 104. 

Pasqiiier, reference to his J;ce7(.c)'c7m.s, i. 
882, 841,. 

I'asserat, Freiieli poet, reference to, i. 
841. 

Patrifiii, Count, great ball given at 
Rome, by, ii. 84. 

Patter.soii, Mrs., friend of Dr. T. AVliar 
ton’s, ii. 350. 


Pattimson, sec Mrs. Por.ster. 

Pansaniiis, atragedy,by Pi, Westjii, 108. 
Payne, Mrs,, a iriend of Dr. T. Wliar- 
ton’s, ii. 850. 

Pearce, Zaidiary, lli.sbop of Knehester, 
Ills confusion at coronation of 
George 111., id. 118. 
note on, iii. 1 18>. 

Peck, Fed low of Trinity College, iii. 824. 
Peele, Tlieopliilms, of Cambridge, refer- 
ence to, ii. 155. 

interests bimsclf on behalf of C, 
Smart, ii. J78. 

settlement of his dtspute with Dr. 
lioiig, ii. 188. 

Pembroke and Mnnlgomcry, Epitaph 
on Anne, Countess of, i. 278. 

MS. sket.eli of her life by her Secre- 
tary, i. 270. 

Pembroke. College, founded by Mary 
de Vale.ntia, i. 05 : ii. 280. 
possesses MS. of (hie on (ho SpriiKj, 
i. 2 ; Odo on Ihe death of a/aiaturitn 
Cat, i. 10; Distant Prospect of Kton 
ColletK', i. 1(1 ; IDimn to Adversity, i. 
24 ; i'he Fatal t^'isters, i. 52 ; Elegy 
written in a Cdi nrehyard, i. 72 ; A 
Long t^tory, i. 82 ; Sownet on tha 
death of Itiehard. iVest, i. 110; by 
Stomdiewer of Cray’s Pleasures 
from PieissUade, i. 128 ; A Song, i. 
188. 

The Hard, linished at, i. 40. 
comic, lines written at, i. 188. 
facetious (leseri]itlon of _ the ^settle- 
ment of a disputi'i at, ii. 188. 

Gray lieeomes a resident of, ii. 279. 
Cra.v’s description of, iii. 150. 
Pembroke., Henry, Fnrl of, deserts his 
wife and elopes with Kitty Uimter, 
Hi. 182. 

Penn, Mr., his rosidenceat Sinke, i. 83. 
Perch, rceidpt to <Hess, i. 2i)8-2i)4. 
Peregrine Pickb', Smollett’s, ii, 214. 
Pei‘gole.s6, Giambattista, his songs, ii. 
188. 

Kieeiarclli sings his SialxU Mater, ii. 
282 . 

reference to hi.s airs, Hi. 1 5( . 

Gray has amass of his eomposition.s, 
all divinity, iii. 1G8. 

Gray’.s admirat.ion of his comjiosi,- 
tibna, iii. 1G4. 

bis Salve Regina, performed at the 
ITaymarket, 1740, iii. 104. 
Walpole’s error that Gray introduced 
his works, iii. 104. 

PeiTot, Lord, and the Assizes, iii. 281. 
Peru, natural history of, in Spanish, 
1 ii. 195. 
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Pescetii, Giamloattista, operatic com- 
poser, ii. 133. 

Peterborough, visited by Gray, ii. 30G. 

Peterborough, Lord, story of his bar- 
gaining for a canary in Pall Mall, 
ii. 100-101. 

Peterhouse College, TM Bard com- 
menced at, i. 40. 

Hymn to Ignorance, -written at, i. 111. 
use of iron bar in Gray’s window at, 
ii. 277. 

Gray quits it for Pembroke College, 
ii. 279. 

humorous description of its quad- 
rangle, ii. 14. 

Petrarch, HAIM de Sade Meonoircs 
pour la Vie de Frangois Petrarque, 
Gray has been reading, iii. 23G. 

Peyi'iere, Paronno de la, iii. 127. 
“Ministress at Loudon,” iii. 23G. 
become a Catholic, iii. 230. 
her pets, iii. 230. 

Phelps, Mr., about to issue an account 
of Sicilj'-, iii. S5. 

Philips and Smith, reference to, ap- 
pearing in the same volume, i. 212. 

PliUosopha Marie, the comedy of, i. 23. 

Philosopher, endo-vvments necessary to 
form a, iii. 3G1. 

Philosophic Dictionary of Voltaire, 
I'efercnce to, iii. 187. 

Philosophy, Gray’s vindication of, ii. 
1G7. 

Philosophy of Lord Eolingbrolce, Essay 
on the, i. 2SG. 

published on Mason’s authority, i. 
2SG. 

influence of Conyers Middleton aj)- 
parent in, i. 28(5. 

Piazza, Plieronimo Bartolomeo, Gray’s 
Italian master, ii. 3. 

Pictures, first exliihition of, iii. G5. 

Pillcirigton, Mrs. Loetitia, and Cibber, 
ii. IGO. 

her memoirs, ii. 1G9. 

Pinkerton, John, his forgery of the 
second part of Ilardicamife, con- 
fessed in the Maitland Poems, iii. 46. 

Pitt, the cdder, afterwards Earl of 
Chatham, payma.ster of the forces, 
his dismissal, li. 273. 

Secretary of State, ii, 202. 
ill of the gout, ii. 292. 
sold his inestimahle diamond for a 
peerage, iii. 84. 

his popularity tottering, iii. 91. 
and the Spanish quarrel, iii. IIG. 
publication of his negotiations with 
the French, iii. 122. 
his resignation, iii. 123. 


Pitt, the elder, complains of the in- 
glorious ])ca(“,c, ill. 137, 
styled by Count Algarutti “Resitu- 
tor d’lughilterre,” iii. 151. 
inclination to injure his fame, iii. 1G7. 
report that he lies daugcrouslv ill' 
iii. 203. ’ 

“when he is gone, all is gone,” iii.203, 
speaks for three and a half hours oii 
the rights of the colonies, iii. 234. 
Gray laments his acceptance of a 
peerage, iii. 243. 

breach with Lord Temple, iii. 243. 
his restored poiiulai-ity, iii. 24 G. 
everything is in Lord Chatham's 
breast, lii. 255. 

mending slowly in health, iii. 270. 

Pitt, J. (Lord Camel ford), his story 
of Lady M. Wortley Montagu, iii. 
90-100. 

Pitt, Thomas, afterwards Lord Camel- 
ford; did he write Melpomene? 
ii. 338. 

proposes to meet Mr. Palgrave at 
Glamis, ii. 37S. 

about to marry Miss ‘Wilkinson and 
£30,000, iii. 400. 

Pitt, Mr. (the little), goes with Lord 
Kinnoul by sea round Bpaiu to 
Italy, iii. 27. 
his return, iii. 85. 

his letter to Gray on his travels, iii. 98. 

Pitt, Mrs. Anne, receives a pension of 
£500 a 3 'car, iii. 78. 

Plato, notes on, iv. 

Play exercise at Eton, i. 1G3-105. 
printed from Stonriiewer collection, 

i. 1G3. 

Pkastircs of Imagination, criticism of, 

ii. 120-121. 

Plummer, Mr., roferenee to, ii. 239. 

Plumptre, l)r, Robert, sits for his por- 
trait to Beiij. Wilson, iii. IG. 
biographical note, iii. 10. 

Pocock, Dr. Richard, Bishop ofOssory 
and Meath, reference to, iii. 2, 

Poems, statement of the source of the 
Iiresent text, i. xiii.-xiv. 

Gray agrees to the Glasgow odil, ion 
in deference to Dr. Beattie, iii. 2S5- 
287. 

Poesies, Gresset’s, ii. ISG. 

Poetic license, Gray advocates, i. 397. 

Poetical Rondeau attributed to Gray, 
i. 20S. 

Poet laureate, Gray’s oiiinioii of the 
_ oflicc, ii, 344-345. 

hi thei'to humbled the professor, ii. 34 5. 

Poei.s, a fig for those who have not 
been among the mountains, iii. 223. 
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Poetry, rcferonco to Puttcnhain’a Art 
dj\ i. 329, 3 : 10 , 331. 

refcrerico to Koii surd’s Art of, i. 332. 

Poetry, tlic of the age never 

the language of, ii. 108. 
posscs.s(iS a language peculiar to it- 
self, ii. lOS. 

use. of the Strophe and Anti-strojdie, 
ii. 203. 

the Lyric style in contrast to the 
Eliic, ii. 304-305. 
nature of the ijyric, ii. 3.52-353. 
Gray’s faculty hy no means volun- 
tary, hut the result of a certain 
disposition of mind, ii. 30(5. 

Gray docs not Icnow a Scotchman of 
his own p(iriod who could read, 
much less write, iii. 5(5. 
what its production im])lioM, iii. 150, 
Gray once, contemplated a history of 
English; sketch of hi.s de.sign, iii. 
3(3.5-3(57. 

Poland, King of, and the King of 
Prussia, ii. 291. 

commissions Count Algavotti to xmr- 
chaso pie.tures, iii. 307. 

Political ailairs, Gray ashamed of his 
counti'y, iii. 1(1(5. 

nation in the same hands as the uni- 
versity, iii. 172. 

resemhies lirst years of Charles I.'.s 
time, iii. 172. 
reference to, iii. 204. 
condition of, in March, 1700, iii. 233- 
234. 

Pol'iiDuils, hy Joseph Spence, ii. 170. 

Poinpey’s villa, ii, 78. 

Pompey the Little, history of; or, The 
Life ami Adoentiirvfi of a Lap Jhu], 
ii. 214. 

Pond, Mr., frontispieec'.s supplied hy, 

i. 212. 

Ponsonhy, William, Lord, his sou, iii. 57. 

Pope, Ale.xaudor, his Ode onSt. CeeiHa'fi 
Day comiiared with Drydfiu’.s, i. 30, 
his license of language in X)oetry, ii. 
108. 

his defence hy Warhurton, ii. 131. 
Od;)/.s\sr//,E.ssay on,h,v<J. Speiieo,ii.370. 
Luclu^ss of Queens berry hi.s friend, 

ii. 372. 

Pope Benedict XIV., his election, de- 
scription of his p(!rson, ii. 93, 98. 

Pope (Jlenient XU., death of, i. 03. 

Porte, Menwlrt's de M. do la, Gray re- 
commends, ii. 291. 

Portia, Cardin.'il, dealli of, ii. 84. 

Portland, William, second Duke of, his 
oldest dauglitxir marries Lord Wey- 
mouth, ii, 395. 


Porto Bello, capitulation of, ii. 70. 

Portraits, Gray considers it strange 
that they should he preferred to 
contemporary dese.riptioiis, iii. 24. 

Porlsdown llilLs, description of the 
view from the, ii. 2(55, 

Portugal, King of, seizes conspirators 
at Li.shon, ii, 392. 

and Tavura family, ii. 392-390. 

Post-chaises in France, description of 
(17.39), ii. 17. 

Postknmo us Poems, i. 99-142. 

editorial note on, i. 100. 

note oil, i. 342. 

Potter, Arehhishop, liis lU’oviso, ii. 240. 

Pottiiiger, llichurd, reference to, iii. 
41. 

Pouilly, Moms. la'.vesrpie de, i. 230. 

Powell, William Hainiud, JMaster of St. 
John’s College, his e.audidaturo, 
iii. 190. 

has the Duke of Newcastle’s support, 
iii. 191. 

note on, iii. 100. 

Powis, Lord, has 100 copies of the Lif: 
of Lord Ilevhert of Cherhury, iii. 
173. 

Praycn*, Tr((atiso on, ii. 217. 

Prendergast, Sir Thomas, insulted hy 
ail Irish mol), iii. 2(5. 

Pretendm-, The, James Edwaard (Le 
Clicvalim- St. George), ii. (58. 

English corresiKmdenee pass through 
his hands heforc leaving Jtome, ii. 
(58. 

and his himny ]ire.sent at a hall 
given by Count Patrizii, ii. 7(5-85. 

and the Grand Cliaueellorsliix) at 
Koine, ii. 94. 

his ndatioiis with English socict,y in 
Koine, ii. 187. 

PrevOst Ahhe, Antoine Ei’am^ois, 
d’ Exiles, ii. 21. 

biographical noti; on, ii. 21. 

Price, Mr., glass iiaiuter of Hatton 
Garden, iii, 102. 

worked at the windows of Wesi- 
miuster Abbey, iii. 102. 

Prieket, Er, Marmaduko, death of, ii. 
244. 

Pride a sign of folly, ii. 24G. 

I’rincc of Wales to luu'o £40,000 a 
year (1750), ii. 290. 

Th’ince Edward £5000 a year, ii. 200. 

Pringle, J)r. Hir J., medical adviser 
of IT. Waliiole and Dr, J. Brown, 

iii. 250. 

attends the Prince of Wales, iii. 25il, 

Pritchard, Mrs., and Dclap’s Hecuba, 
iii. 128. 
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Professorship of Modern History, Gray 
would not ask for it, nut choosing 
to he lefnsed, iii. 21. 

Gray's name suggested to Lord Bute 
hut refused, iii. 136-1.S7. 
conferred on Lawi-enee Brockett, in 
succession to Shallet Turner, iii. 
136. 

MiS. note of Gray relative to Dela- 
val’s candidature, iii. 140. 

Gray succeeds Brockett, iii. SIS. 
Progress of Poesy, The, i. 27. 
editorial note on, i. 28. 
its composition delayed by a remark 
of Mason, ii. 111. 

submitted to Dr. Wharton, ii. 260. 
aversion to its separate publication, 
ii. 262. 

Pronunc'iatlon, variation between the 
time of Gi'ay and of Lydgate, i. 303. 
Propertius, translations from, i. viii., 
‘151-157. 

printed from original MS., i. 144. 
sent bv Gray to U. West, ii. 111. 
influence of the style of Sealiger on, 

ii. 112. 

Prophecy (sec The Ban!), fragment sent 
to Stun eh ewer, ii. 20S. 

Prose as well as verse should have its 
rhythm, i. 314. 

Prose, Gray’s posthumous, i. xiv. 
Provengal poetry, i. 307. 

Prowse, Mr., refused the post office, 

iii. 250. 

Prussia, King of, see Frederick. 

Public life, obligations incumbent on 
one desiring to attain position in, 

ii. SS. 

Puisieux, Marquis de, his house at 
Sillery, i. 239. 

Pulpit, Gray’s opinion of oratory in, 
since the Revolution, iii. 81. 
Pulteney, Earl Nugent’s Ode to, ii. 220. 
Puppet-Show, Piapprcsenta:eionc d'uii’ 
anima dannata, ii. 44. 
the Italian, the reigning diversion, 

iii. 356. 

Purt, Rev. Robert, M.A., i. 85. 
Puttenhain’s Jr-t of Poetry, quotation 
from, i. 329. 

his influence on Sir Thomas Wyatt 
and Lord SuiTey, i, 334. 
mistaken as to i. 335-337. 


Quebec, compared to Richmond Hill, I 

iii. 34. I 

siege of, by the French, iii. 44-45. | 

alarm concerning, conduct of General 
Murray, iii. 51. 1 


Queen’s College, founded by Margaret 
of Anjou, i. 95. 

added to by Elizabeth, Queen of 
Edvvard IV., i. 95. 

Queen's Hermiiage, The, of Matthew 
Green, ii. 222. 

Queensberry, Duchess of, her quarrel 
with Duchess of Marlborough, ii. 
133. 

condemns by advertisement a spuri- 
ous edition of the last seven 
years of Earl Clarendon’s Life, 
and notifies her early issue of his 
biography, ii. 372. 

friend of Pope and protector of Gay, 
ii. 372. 

her eccentricities, ii. 372. 

Quinault, Jeanne Fraugoise, French 
actress, ii. 23. 

Quintilius Varus, his Piscina at 
Tivoli, ii. 74. 


Raby Castle, Lelaiid’s Account of, iii. 
201-295. 

Racine’s Britannicus, quotation from, 
ii. 167. 

and reference to, ii. 233. 

Radnor, Lord, Gray advises Wharton 
to see the house of, ii 253. 

Ramsay, Mr., Gray’s tenant in Corn- 
hill, iii. 208. 

Ramsden, Mr., optician, iii. 373. 

Ramsgate, account of, and Sir. E. 
Brydges’s anecdote of Gray at, iii. 
263. 

Ranhy, Mr. (King’s Surgeon), Duke of 
Ciimbeiland sends for and then 
countermands the attendance of, 
ii. 321. 

Randall, Dr. John, and the Installation 
Ode, i. 92. 

composed the music for the Ode, hi. 
343. 

Ranelagh Gairiens, non-success, ii. 125. 
rofereiiee to, ii. 134. 

Raphael, his vision of Ezekiel, i. 42. 
figure of God in the vision of Ezekiel 
furnished Gray wutli a model fur 
his Bard, ii. 313. 

Rapin, Nicholas, French writer, re- 
ference to, i. 341 . 

Ratcliffe, Mr., brother to Earl of Der- 
wentwater, his execution, ii. lOS. 

Reed, Isaac, his note concerning the 
quarrel between Gray and Walpole, 
ii. 124. 

Reinholt, Charles Frederick, popular 
bass singer, sung in the Installation 
Ode, iii. 343. 
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Migion of Nature Delineated^ iDy Wol- 
laston, i. 

Bliyino, Observations on tlio nso of, 
i. 376-380. 

examples of the most ancient rliymes 
in our tongue, i. 37G-379. 
children educated at St. Gall m 
10th century taught to wite Latin 
rhyme, i. 379. 

opinion of the rhyming epitaphs 
at Canterbury, i. 379-380. 

Additional observations from the 
Camdri of Gray, i. 381-886. 
ancient names of the Welch, i. 381. 
prosodia of the Welch grammar the 
hiiest in any language., i. 381. 
harmony of the Druiclical compo- 
tions, i. 381 

“ Secret of the Poets,” i. 882-388. 
probability of the English borrow- 
ing their rhyme from the Britons, 
i, 3S3-3S5. ^ , 

suggestion that the Franks obtained 
their rhyme from this country , i. 386. 
rhyme preserved by the common 
people, i. 886. 

Rhyming, greater facility of the ancient 
poets for, i. 395. 

Rhytlimus, Observations on the Pseu- 
do-, i. 361-375. 

ancient rhyme of the Emperor 
Adrian, i. 361. 

ancient rhyme of the Welch, i. 361. 
Anglo-Saxon rhyme, its harmony 
consisting in alliteration, i. 362. 
Anglo-Saxon rhyme, its harmony 
similarly practised by the Danes, 
i. 362. 

Anglo-Saxon and the Franc, o-Tlieo- 
tische languages originally the 
same, i. 864. 

earliest extant Roinaun or old French 
verses, i. 864. 

earliest I?rovt‘u(;al writers, i. 304. 
earliest Sicilian jioets, i._365. 
earliest English rhyme, i. 365. 
German rhyme the oldest extant, i. 
365. 

Walafrid Strabo and his contem- 
porary writers call themselves Bar- 
hari, i. 3(15. 

period of X^roven^iil poetry, i. 307. 
period of Sicilian poetry, 367. 
late retention of the old Saxon or 
Danish verse without rhyme, i. 868. 
Language of the Gauls, i. 369. 
the various dialects of the Romann, 
Rustiea, Romana, Proventjal, Va- 
lonne, and the Langue Romandc, i. 
869. 


Table showing the period of the in- 
troduction of rhyme into various 
countries, i. 371. 

Provencals believed to have bor- 
rowed the art of rhyme from the 
Latin rather than from the Arabs 
or Franks, i. 371-373. 
first appearance of rhyming verses 
ill Latin epitaphs, etc., i. 372, 

Latin rhyme, i. 373, 

Leonine verse, i. 373 ; its supposed 
origin, i. 373-375. 

Lconivictes rhyme, i. 374. 

Mina alia Provenzale, or verse-rhym- 
ing in the middle in place of the 
end, i. 373. 

Rhyme of Bernard of Cluny in' his 
poem De Contemptu Mundi, i. 374- 
375 

instance of mixture of different 
languages in old composition, i. 
375. 

Ricciarelli, announced to sing the 
Stahat Mater of Pergolesi, ii. 282. 
description of his powers, ii. 282. 
Richardson, Jonathan, the elder, the 
liainter, iii. SI. 

Gray sits to him for his portrait, iii.81. 
Richmond and Derby, Countess of, 
mother of Henry VII., foundress 
of St. John's (jollege, i. 96. 
Margaret, ])ortrait of, i. 310. 
Richmond, Dr. Richard, Bishop of 
Soder and Man, chaplain to the 
Duke of Athol, iii. 257. 

Ridley, Mi*., contributes to Dodsley’s 
Miscellaneous Poems, ii. 221. 
Ridlington, Dr., Professor of Civil 
Law, his recovery from dropsy, 
iii. 188-189, 
gone to Nice, iii. 203. 
notes on, iii. 208, 254. 

Rigby, Gloster, with Duke of Bedford 
ill Cambridge, ii. 309, 311. 
escape of, from an Irish mob, iii. 26. 
likely to be one of a new ministry, 
iii. 153. 

to move the expulsion of Wilkes, 
iii, 832. 

Riimccini, Marquis, visits London, ii. 
145. 

Rivett, Nicholas, his work among the 
Antiquities of Athens, ii. 283. 
Robbery, liability in London to, iii. 14. 
Roberts, Mr., of the Pell Office, relates 
tlio cause of the quarrel between 
Gray and Walpole, ii. 124. 

Roberts, Rev. Mr., translated and pub- 
lished Gray’s Elegy in Latin, i. 
257. 

2o 
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RoTjerts s, Gray asks Mason to procure Roman S&nate, Chapman’s Essay on the 
him lodgings at, ii, 251, 284. ii. 168. ’ 

Rohertson, Dr. William, author of Life Romances, purpose of, i. 33S. 

of Charles V., Gray sups -with him, Romans, foundation of tlieir relimon 
iii. 209. ii. 173. ® ’ 

History of Mary Stuart and Tier Son, Bonsard’s Art of Poetry, reference to 
ii. 396. i. 333. ' 

Robinson, Rev. Win., hnpromptu on Roper, Mr., his opinion of The Odes 
Lord Holland's house, written by ii. 330. ’ 

Gray at his rectory of Denton, i. Ross, John, Bishop of Exeter, ii. 193. 
135. _ _ his Epistles of Tull y, ii. lOS. ■ 

at Cambridge, ii. 163. Ross, Mr., of Cambridge, reference to 

biographical note on, iii. 15. ii. 232-233. ’ 

Gray rnakes a list of wild plants Ross, Mr., murder of, iii. 339. 
native to the neighbourhood of | Ross, Dr., obtains the living of Froine 
Denton, iii. 15. iii. 32. ’ 


his marriage to Miss Richardson, iii. 
57, 63. 

proceeds to Naples for his honey- 
moon, iii. 57. 

Gray hopes to see him in many new 
lights, iii. 161. 

Gray hopes to be better known to 
Mrs. Robinson, iii. 162. 
visited by Gray at Denton, iii. 237, 
242. 

description of Mrs. Robinson, iii. 2C5. 

Robinson of Faseley,his house in Killie- 
erankie Pass, iii. 218. 

Rochefort, unsuccessful expedition on, 

ii. 342. 

Rodney, Admiral, his boinbardinent of 
Havre, ii. 402. 

Roger, Archbishop of York, founder 
of St. Sepulchre’s Chapel, hi. 140- 
142. 

Rogers, Jonathan, uncle to Gray, Ode 
to Spring written at his house, 
i. 2. 

his funeral, i. 72. 

Rogers, Mrs. Jonathan, receives a 
paralytic stroke, ii. 245, 250. 
her illness, ii. 366, 377, 381. 
recovers her speech after years of 
unintelligibleness, ii. 382. 
her death, ii, 383. 
reference to, ii. 185. 

Rogers, Samuel, gave eighteen guineas 
for a letter of Gray’s from the 
Bindley and Reed collections, ii. 
344. 

Roi, Histoire du Cabinet du, by Buflbn 
and D’Aubenton, ii. 199. 

Rolfe, Mr. Wm, J., of Cambridge, Mass., 
i. xvii. 

Rolle, Mi\, contributes to Dodsley’s 
Miscellaneous Poems, ii. 221. 

Romaine, Archbishop of York, built 
north transept of York Minster, 

iii. 146. 


Gray remembers his kind invitation 
and in better days hopes to accent 
it, iii. 161. ^ 

his contentment, iii. 161. 
said to be made Dean of Ely, iii. 335, 337. 
succeeds Dr. Law as prebend of Dur- 
ham, iii, 338. 

Rousseau, his characters do not inter- 
est Gray, ii. 329. 

Gray has not seen, ii. 389. 
his Nouvelle Heloise, Walter Savage 
Landor on, iii. 79 ; Mason and 
Hurd admire it, iii. 83. 
everybody that has children should 
read his Emile, iii. 151. 

Gray sets his religious discourses at 
nought, iii. 152. 

resides near Neufchatel, iii. 174. 
publishes at the Hague and realises 
considerable sums, iii, 174. 
venerated by the people of his dis- 
trict, iii. 174. 

his Lettres de la Montague, except the 
Contrat Social, of the dullest, iii. 
187-1S8, 192. 

in Derbyshire with Mr. Davenport, 
iii. 243. 

quarrels with David Hume, iii. 243. 
quits England, iii. 271. 
writes letters to the Lord Chancellor 
and Mr. Conway, iii. 271. 

Voltaire’s Guerre de Geneve a satire 
on, iii 271. 

Rovezzano, Beneditto da, painter and 
architect, i. 320. 

Rowe, Mrs., letters of the dead to the 
living, ii. 6. 

Rowe, Nicholas, poet laureate, his 
flowers of eloquence, ii. 167. 
reference to, i. 345. 
origin of his ballad of Colin's Com- 
plaint, ii. 307, 

Rowley, Mr., insulted by an Irish 
mob, iii. 26. 
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Eoyal family, their frequent visits in 
society, hi. S9. 

Eoyston, Lord (second Earl of Hard- 
wick), his State Papers, iii. 6. 

UxLssia, Account of, by Lord Whitworth, 
printed at Walpole’s Twickenham 
press, ii. 373. 

MS. purchased from Mr. Zolinan’s 
library and given by E. O. Cam- 
bridge, Esq., ii. 373. 

Eutherford, Dr. Thomas, mathema- 
tician, ii. 103. 

candidate for the Mastership of St. 
John’s, iii. 100. 

Eutherford, Mrs., her opinion of 
Mason's Elegy V., iii. 139. 


Saokville, Lord George, his conduct 
at Mindon, iii. 8. 

arrival in Engdand, anticipates 
court-martial, iii. 14. 

reference to, iii. 25. 

Law-oflicers declare him amenable to 
court-martial, iii. 28. 

his trial and demeanour : the result, 
iii. 31, 34, 35. 

Sado, Abb6, his Petrarch, iii. 235. 

St. Andre, Dr. Nathaniel, who married 
Lady Betty Molyneux, resides at 
Southampton, hi. 175-170. 

St. Augustine, hymn of, its rhyme, i. 
3(51. 

St. Bruno, his retirement at Char- 
treuse, ii. 30, 45. 

St. Cecilia's Day, remarks on Dryden’s 
Ode on, i. 30. 

Dryden's Ode compared with Pope’s, 
i. 36. 

St. Cloit, Pierre de, his .joint poem of 
La Vie d’ Alexandre, i. 357. 

St. Erancis, his early attempt to write 
an ode without rhyme, i. 344. 

St. Germain, Count, ex-Erouch general, 
his visit to England, iii. 60-51. 

St. Giles, hroad, reference to, iii. 4. 

St. Helen's, Eitzherbort, Lord, his 
recollections of Gray and the great 
respect held for the poet at the 
university, iii. 385. 

a pensioner of St. John’s College, iii. 
384. 

biograihiical note of, iii. 885. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge, founded 
by the Countess of Eichmond, i. 
96 ; her portrait in, i. 810. 

portraits in library, i. 310-311. 

St. Margaret, Life of, its ago and stylo, 
i. 857. 

quotation from, 1. 806. 


St. Sepulchre’s Chapel, York Minster, 
Gray’s attempt to identify its site, 
iii. 140-144. 

Salisbui'y music -meetings, reference 
to, iii. 343. 

Saiidby, Paul, E.A., exhibits at the 
first exhibition of artists, hi. 65. 
biographical note, iii. 65. 
preparing a great picture of Snowdon, 
iii. (55, (58. 

Sandwich, John, Earl of, squib on, i, 
131. 

bis remark to Cradock on Gray’s 
aversion to himself, i. 131. 
bis boyish days, ii. 115. 

' and the High Stewardship of Cam- 
bridge, iii. 1G8. 

Dr. Brook, Mr. Brockett, and Dr. 

Long, bis agents, iii. 1(58-171. 
hires a scribbler to write a weekly 
paper, the Scrutator, iii. I7l. 
whatever seems against him is popu- 
lar, iii. 201. 

engages the Bishop of Chester’s in- 
terest, iii. 201. 
joint postmaster, iii. 294. 

Saingallo, Bastiano Aristotilo da, paint- 
er, i. 820. 

Sapphic Ode, i. 174-170. 

Sardinian Ambassador’s chapel and 
stables in. Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
burnt, iii. 22. 

marriage of his son to Miss Speed, 
iii. 83. 

Satire upon the Heads ; or never a "barrel 
the better herring, i. 134. 
editorial note on, i. 134. 

Satyrical prints, their popularity, circa 
1746, ii. 134. 

Saxc-Gotha, Princess of, reference to, 
iii. 70. 

Saxon Architecture, wc Architecture. 

Saycr, Mr., elder brother of Mr. Pal- 
grave, reference to, iii. 284. 

Scaligcr, Julius Civsar, The Propertius 
of Gray irhluenced by the writings 
of, ii. 112. 

Sceptic, a professed, can only be 
guided by his present passions, iii. 
378. 

Sebaub, Lady, i. 82. 

Schoolmistress, Win. Shenstone’s poem 
of the, ii. 219. 

Scotch, Character of the, lost piece by 
Gray, i. 142. 

Scotland, Gray about to accompany 
Lord Strathmore and Thomas 
Lyon to, iii. 208. 

journey from Hetton to Glamis, hi. 
209-210. 
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Scotland, considers its scenery sub- 
lime, iii. 219. 

returned charmed with the High- 
lands, iii, 223. 

Italy can hardly excel its scenery, 
iii. 223. 

Gray will certainly go again, iii. 
224. 

a country that gave him much plea- 
sure, iii. 279. 

Gray’s ftrst visit to, iv. 343. 

MS. ofhis journey in the possession 
of Mr. John Morris, iv. 342. 
reference to places mentioned by 
Gray in : — 

Arbroath, visit to, iii. 219. 

Blair of Athol, fproposes to visit, 
iii. 220. 

Braidalbane’s, Lord, description of 
his estate, iii. 21G-217. 

Dunkeld, its ruined cathedral, iii. 
215. 

house of Duke of Athol, where 
Gray stayed, iii. 215. 
road from, to Inverness, beauty 
of, iii. 218. 

Edinburgh, visit to the principal 
sights, iii. 209. 

dreads it and the itch, iii. 219. 
Fiugal, tomb of, iii. 216. 

Forfar, Lord Strathmore engaged 
in draining the lake of, by 
widening the little river 
Deane, iii. 212. 

Glames, town built of stone and 
slated, iii. 211. 

castle, its position, approach, 
etc., iii. 210-213. 
its nurseries, iii. 213. 
Killiecraiikie, Pass of, iii. 218. 

Mr. Eobinson’s house at foot of, 
iii. 218. 

Loch Tay, beauties of, iii. 216. 
Megill, story of Queen Wanders 
buried there, iii. 214. 

Perth, stay at, iii. 210. 

Strathmore, valley of, iii. 210. 
Strath-Tay, beauty of, iii. 215. 

Tay, the, iii. 210, 214, 215, 216. 
Taymouth or Balloch, scenery in 
neighbourhood, iii. 215. 
Tummell, the, iii. 217, 218. 

Wade’s, Marshal, road, iii. 218. 
Scripture Vindicated, hy Dr. Waterland, 
ii. 215. 

replied to hy Dr. Middleton, ii. 215. 
Seba, Albertus, his LocupletissimiIteru7n 
Naturalium Thesauri, iii. 203. 
Seeker, Bishop, his conduct as a court- 
ier, iii. 71. 


Secretary of State, changes in 1766, 
iii. 237. 

Sedgwick, Mr., secretary to Anne, 
Countess of Dorset, i. 279. 

Selby, Bell, her dream of Mason, ii. 
294. 

Selwyn, George, present at the execu- 
tion of Lord Lovat, ii. 142. 

Senesino, nicknames of certain Italian 
singers, ii. 65. 

Senhouse, Mr. , and his acoustic warm- 
ing-pan, ii. 295. 

Sestine, ascribed to Amauld Daniel, 

ii. 350. 

Settle, Elkanah, poet laureate, ii. 345. 

Seven Years* War, the, fear of a French 
invasion, iii. 3. 

Prince Ferdinand defeats Contades 
at Minden, iii, 7. 

conduct of Lord G. Sackville, iii. 8. 
Prussian victory over General 
Harscb, iii. 9. 

expectation of an action between 
the fleets, iii. IS. 

victory of Admiral Hawke, iii. 22, 23. 
fear of invasion dispelled, iii. 23. 
proposed great expedition to France, 

iii. 66. 

secret expedition, iii. 68. 
pamphlet against Mr. Mandnit, iii. 91. 
treaty of peace, iii. 137. 

Sextus V., built dome of St. Peter’s, 
ii. 79. 

bis obelislc in the great area, ii. SO. 

Seward, Thomas, contributes to Dods- 
ley’s Miscellaneous Poems, ii. 221, 

Shaftesbury, Lord, bow the third earl 
came to be a philosopher, ii. 375. 

Shakespeare, creator of poetic lan- 
guage, ii. 108. 

beauty of bis language, ii. 109. 

Shajeespeare Verses, by Gray, i. 132. 
editorial note, i. 132. 

Sharp, Mr., travels into Italy, iii. 256. 

Shaw, Dr., his work on Architecture, 
ii. 255. 

Shelburne, Earl of, likely to join the 
new ministry, iii. 153. 

Shenstone, William, bis poem of 'The 
Schoolmistress, ii. 219. 
admires the Odes of Gray, ii. 327, 331. 
Iiis contribution to Dodsley’s Collec- 
tion of Poems, ii. 304. 
his Letters, Gray’s opinion of them 
and the author, iii. 344. 

Shepherd, Miss, reference to, ii. 290. 

Sheridan, Mr., advertisement of his 
lecture on elocution, iii. 124. 

Sherlock, Bishop of London, reference 
to, iii. 125. 
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Sherman, William, his daughter mar- 
ried to Mason, iii. 198. 

Shirley, Mrs., mother of Lord Ferrers, 
petitions for mercy, iii. 30. 

Sicilian poetry, period of its success, i. 
367. 

Sickness makes us hotter friends and 
Letter men, ii. 200. 

Sictryg, his warfare with the King of 
Lublin, i. 54. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, his attempt to in- 
troduce the hexameter, i. 311. 
and the park of Warwick Castle, ii. 
257. 

Sidney, Le, comedy by Gres.set, ii. 184. 

Sigurd, Earl of the Orkney Isles, his 
expedition to Ireland, i. 54. 

Silver boar, the badge of Richard III., 

i. 47. 

Simms, Mr., Mr.s._, and Madlle. Nanny, 
reference to, ii. 124. 

Simons, Kndolph, his portrait in 
Emanuel College, i. 310. 

Sisters, see Fatal Sisters, an Ode. 

Skctchlcy, Mr. K.F., reference to, i. xvii. 

Skinner, John, Fellow of St. John’.s, 
candidate for the Master.ship> of 
St. John’s, note on, iii. 190. 

Shrotkiks (llev. Wm. Mason). 

Smart, Christopher, the poet, his debts, 

ii. 161, 178. 

biognipliical note, ii. ICd. 
his comedy of a Triy to Canihridgc, 
ii. 162. 

Duke of Cleveland allows him £40 a 
year, ii. 179. 

committed to Bedlam, ii. 215. 
not dead, Mernpe and The (hiardian 
acted for his bonellt, ii. 391. 
collection on behalf of, iii. 162. 
Messrs. Gordon and Anguish, gentle- 
men interested in him, iii. 163. 

Smith, Dr. Adam, has heard several of 
the Krsa poems rei)cated from tra- 
dition, i. 311. 

Smith, his print of Derwentwater, i.209. 
visits Malthairi and issues an engrav- 
ing of Gordalo Scar, i. 278. 

Smith and Philips, reference to, i. 212. 

Smith of Trinity is dead, iii. 803. 

Snowdon, its name, i. 41. 
resorted to by eagle.s, i. 43. 

Somerset, Carr, Earl of, reference to a 
letter about, iii. 123. 

Somerset House, John of Padua, its 
architect, i. 307. 

Somner’s Saxon Dictionary, reference 
to, i. 326. 

Song, to an old air of Gominiani, i. 138. 
editorial note on, i. 138. 


Sonnet, its invention ascribed to Fra’ 
Guittone d’Arexzo, i. 349. 

Soplia, Lg, de Crchillon, ii. 128-133. 

Sophonisba to \Masinissa, story of. ii. 
115-116. ' ’ 

Sophonisba to Masinissa, part of an 
heroic epistle, i. 183. 

Southampton, appearance of the coast 
in its vicinity, ii. 265. 

Gray staying in the High Street, iii. 
177. 

full of bathers, but Gray knows not 
a soul, iii. 178. 

no coffee-lion so, no bookseller, no 
pastry-cook, and lodgings very 
dear, iii. 178. 

description of, iii. 179-180, 200. 

Southampton Row, once the residence 
of Dr. ■Wlinrlon, and afterwards a 
bulging of Gray’.s, ii. 397. 

Gray takes up his abode at Mr. 
Janncey’s in, iii. 1, 6. 

description of the prospect from, iii. 

its surroundings, iii. 4. 

Gray about to hnnove, iii. 102. 

Southcotc, Mr., offers his house and 
lands to Dr. Wharton, ii. 252. 

Southerno, Tlionuis, Restoration dra- 
matist, ii. 11. 

Southwell, Henry, of Magdalen College, 
reference to, ii. 76. 

goes to Ireland, ii. 104. 

Southwell, Mr. and Mrs., reference to, 
ii. 287. 

Gray scuds him a copy of The Odes, 
li. 320. 

Spain, quarrel with, about logwood, 
hi. 116. 

and the P’reneh, iii, 172. 

Spanish War, Gray takes an interest 
in the, iii. 84. 

Spectacles, Gray’s aversion to wear, ii. 
75-76. 

Spedding, Mr., his rcsidcuee of Ai'- 
matliwaitc House, i. 262. 

Speed, Miss (C<mntess de Viry), refer- 
ence to her attitude towards Gray, 
ii. 330. 

possessed Gray's MS. of the Aniatory 
Lines, i. 137. 

Gray writes a Song at her request, i. 
138. 


reference to, i. 82. 

her legacy from Lady Cohham, iii. 37. 
Gray's probable visit witli her to 
Oxfordshire, her uncertainty of 
mind, iii. 49. 

public chatter respecting Gray and, 
iii. 05. 
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Speed, Miss, her marriage with the 
Baron de la Peyriere, iii. SS. 
need not change her religion, iii. 83 ; 
see also Pej’Tiere. 

Spence, Joseph, his description of a 
puppet-show in Turin, ii. 44. 
his Polymetis, ii. 170-172. 
his Essay on Pope’s Odyssey, ii. 170. 
drowned in his own garden at By- 
field, iii. 329. 

Spence, S., his verses on the death of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, ii. 119. 

Spencer elected Fellow of Pembroke, 
ii. 227. 

interests himself for Lord Nuneham, 
u. 309, 311. 

Spenser, Edmund, adopted the hexa- 
meter, etc., ii. 341. • 

Spiletta, portion of a comedy, refer- 
ence to, iii. 81. 

Spleen, The, a poem hy Matthew Green, 
ii. 219. 

Spring, Ode on the, i, 1. 
editorial note on, i. 2. 

Matthew Green’s Queen's Hermitage 
furnishes Gray with two thoughts 
for, ii. 222. 

Squibb, Dr. Arthur, M.A., chaplain of 
Colonel Bellasis’s regiment, i. 88. 

Squibb, James, of Saville Row, i. 88. 

Squibb, James, of Stowe, i. 88. 

Squire, Dr. Samuel, Bishop of St. 
David’s, i. 127. 

biographical note on, ii. 327. 1 

Dean of Bristol and candidate for 
St. David’s, iii. 78. 
reference to, iii. 103. 

StaM, Memoires de Madame, ii. 291. 

Stamp Act, Bill for the repeal of, gone i 
to the Lords. “Oh that they 
would throw it out,” iii. 234. 1 

Stanhope, Mr., and Mr. Dayi’olles, ii.354. 

Stanza on Immortality, i. 141. 

State Papers, by Dr. Birch, ii. 194. 

Statius,? translations from the The- 
loAdos of, i. 145-148. 
when printed, i. 144. 

Stephen, Mr, Leslie, analysis of Dr. 
Middleton’s writings in English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 
ii. 199. 

Sterne, Laurence, his popularity, iii. 36. 
receives i£700 for a second edition of 
Tristram Shandy, iii. 36. 
his portrait by Reynolds, iii. 36. 
publication of his sermons, iii. 37. 
Gray's opinion of the sermons, iii. 53. 

Stevenson, John Hall, humorous poet, 
friend of Sterne, iii. 37. 
his Craay Tales, iii. 245. 


Stillingfleet, Benjamin {Blue StocHng), 
the naturalist, iii. 38. 
resides with his friend Mr. Marsham, 
iii. 88. 

his observations on the Norfolk 
birds in 1755, iii. 95-96. 

Stocks, public, are low, ii. 393. 

Gray loses £200 by selling, ii. 395. 
Stoke Pogis, “West End,” residence 
of Gray's uncle, Mr, Rogers, after- 
wards of his mother, i. 2. 

Ode to Spring, written at, i. 2. 

Ode on Distant Prospect of Eton College, 
written at, i. 16. 

Hymn to Adversity, written at, i. 24. 
Elegy in a Churchyard, chiefly written 
at, i. 72. 

Sonnet on the death of Pickard West, 
written at, i. 110. 

Manor House, Gray’s sketch of, i. 
82 ; ii. 234 ; the residence of various 
families, i. S3. 

Gray’s melancholy reminiscences at, 
ii. 250. 

Stone, John, sculptor, reference to, iii. 
135. 

Stone, Nicholas, sculptor, reference to, 

i. 321. 

Stone, Mr., obtains a political post, ii. 
290. 

Stonehewer, Dr., rector of Houghton, 

ii. 241. 

his death, iii. 351. 

Stonehewer, Richard, Fellow of St. 
Peter’s College, and secretary to 
Duke of Grafton, ii. 241. 

Gray enquires of Dr. Wharton his 
opinion of, ii. 187. 

Gray seeks the interest of Dr. Wharton 
and Dr. Keene on behalf of, ii. 197. 
proposes to visit Tork with Gray, ii. 
238. 

fragment of the Prophecy sent to, 
ii. 268. 

tutor to the Duke of Grafton, ii. 277. 
goes to Portsmouth to receive a 
Morocco ambassador, iii. 10. 
attendant on his sick father, Rev. 

Dr. Stonehewer, iii. 46. 
busiest creature on earth, except 
Mr. Fraser, iii. 224. 

Gray’s oracle of State, iii. 233. 
living in Queen Street, London, iii. 
317. 

induced the Duke of Grafton to re- 
commend Gray for the professor- 
ship of Modern History, iii. 322. 
health of his father, iii. 350. 

Gray’s letter of condolence on the 
death of his father, iii. 351. 
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Stonehewer, Richard, references to, ii. 
144, 181, 188, 230, 204, 2GS, 273, 307, 
373, 390, 395 ; iii. 37, 150, 173, 176. 

Story, A Long, i. 81. 
editorial note on, i. 82. 
occasion of its hcinj; written, ii. 228. 
not intended forinibllcation, suirevcd 
to appear because Mr. Bentley’s 
designs were not intelligible with- 
out it, iii. 208, 308. 

Strathmore, John, .ninth Earl of, his 
personal appcaraiu'.c, ii. 263. 
returns to College with his brother, 


11. ou/. 

his coming of ago, and biographical 
note, ii. 300. 

his seat of Hetton, iii. 208. ] 

going abroad, iii. 21. 
proposed voyage to Genoa, iii. 28. 
ill at Turin, iii. 98. 
takes Gray to Scotland, iii. 208. 
his agricultural operations around 
Glaniis, iii. 212. 
approaching marriage, iii. 245. 
to be married in London, iii. 2.58. 
interesting (sondition of Lady Strath- 


more, iii. 2GS. 

reference to, ii. 2G1 ; iii. 27G. 

Strawberry Hill, bowl with Gray’s 
lines on Walpole’s cat at, i. 10. 

Stricklands, their family seat of Siserge, 
ii. 269. 

chapel in Kendal church, ii. 2G9. 

Stuai't, Mary, and her so7i, Robertson’s 
IHstory of, ii. 39(5. 

Stuart, James (“Athenian Stuart 
' his work among the Antiquities of 


Suarez, Countess of, entertains Gray at 
Florence, ii. 53. 

Suffolk, Lord, his seat at Levens, i. 
270. 

Sully, Duke de, Gray’s opinion of his 
Memoirs and character, ii. 2S1. 

Sumniers, Mr. , recommended by Gray 
to Dr. Wharton for his skill in 
planting, iii. 202. 

Superstition, Gray’s love of popular, 
iii. 222. 

History of Witches and a History of 
Second Sight given by Beattie to 
Gray, iii. 222, 

Surrey, Lord, his use of the Ccesura, 
i. 333. 

his verse, i. 334. 

Swift on Money, ii. 155. 

Swift’s application of Herodotus’s 
passage on feathers, ii. 240. 

Swift’s history of the Tory administra- 
tion, ii. 3G0. 

Swinburne, Lady, rofcrcnco to, ii. 246. 

Swithin’s Alley, fatal lire in, iii. 22. 

Switzerland, 

Ai’vo, river, hanks of, at Geneva, h. 38. 
description of, ii. 40. 

Geneva, its peasantry contrasted 
with those of Savoy,_ i. 245. 

Geneva, description of, ii. 37, 38. 
lake of, ii. 38-39. 
its trout, i. 24C ; ii. 39. 

Gray obliged to forego his proposed 
visit to, iii. 403, 405. 

Syon Hill, Brentford, residence of 
Lord Holdcrncsso, iii. 15. 


Athens, ii. 283. 

Gray siibscribes to his Attiea, ii. 360 , 
to his A^itigidtics of Athens, and 
desires a copy for Pembroke Hall 
iii. 149-150. 

successful architect, iii. 149. 
lU’oposed to bo consulted for Mrs. 

Mason's monument, iii. 2(5(5. 
approves of Mason’s sketch, iii. 272. 

Stuart, Mr., his duel with the Duke of 
Bolton, iii. 34. 

Stuart of Cambridge, reference to, ii.l59. 

Studley, residence of Dr. Wharton, 
visited by Gray, ii. 240. 

Stukelcy, Dr., freciuonts the reading- 
room of the British Museum, iii. 2. 
note on, iii. 2. 

talks nonsense and coffoo-housonews 
at the Museum, iii. 6. 

Sttirhridge fair, ii. 15. 

Sturgeon, Roger, Follow of Cams, ii.311. 

Suarcl, Madame, an acquaintance of 
Voltaire's, iii. 173. 


Taoitus, Gray’s admiration of, ii. 104- 
105. 

whenever translated into English 
should be done freely, ii. 111. 
Davanzati’s Italian translation of, ii. 

ID- . 

Tadcaster, beauty of country south of, 
ii. 247. , , 

Talbot, Earl, Lord High Steward at 
coronation of George HI., iii. HG. 
and barons of the Cinquo Ports, iii. 
H6. 

and Alderman Beckford, iii. 110. 
his treatment while suppressing a 
riot, iii. 330. 

Talbot, Thomas, Gray sends him a 
copy of The Odes, ii. 820. 
his part in Rev. William Robertson’s 
marriage, iii. 02. 

reference to, ii. 379 ; iii. 176, 170. ^ 
Tale of Sir Thopas, reference to the, i. 
838. 
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Taliessin, chief of the bards, i. 49, 361. 
prophecy that Welch shouldregain 
the sovereignty of Britain ful- 
filled, i. 48. I 

Tanner, Bishop, his article on Chaucer 
in Bibliotheca, i. 306. 

Taroc, a game played in Turin, ii. 44. i 
Tasso, translations from the Gerus of, 

i. 148, 151. 
first printed, i. 44. 

Taste, more difficult to restore than 
to introduce good taste to a nation, 
iii. 158. 

Tavistock, Francis, Marquis of, comes 
to Cambridge, ii. 309, 311. 

Taylor, Dr., attends Mrs. Charles York, 

ii. 401. 

his opinion of a portrait in St. John’s 
College, i. 311. 

Taylor, J., Tracis by, ii. 119. 

Temple, Lancelot, see Dr. Armstrong. 
Temple, Lord, Head of the Admiralty, 

ii. 292. 

Newcastle and Bute’s opposition in 
council, cause of his resignation, 

iii. 123. 

disinherits his brother, iii. 123. 
Temple, Mr., allusion to, iii. 241. 

Hev. N. Nicholls mediates on his 
behalf with Lord Lisburne, iii. 
2S7-2S9, 332-333. 

Gray’s opinion of the disagreement, 
iii. 302-303. 

Gray would wish by all means to 
oblige him, iii. 336. 
and Lord Lisburne, his distress of 
circumstances, iii, 402. 

Gray suggests application for chap- 
lainship of Leghorn on behalf of, 
iii. 402. 

reference to, iii. 401. 

Temple of Tragedy, Gray busy in writ- 
ing the, iii. 187. 

Templeman, Dr. Peter, keeper of the 
foitish Museum reading-room, iii.l. 
biographical note on, iii. 1. 
translator of Norden’s Travels in 
Bgypt, ii. 194. 

Tenducci, Ferdinando, reference to, ii. 
65. 

Tent, Ode on a, William Whitehead’s, 
ii. 220. 

Tenter-grounds, description of, i. 268. 
Terrick, Bishop of London, reference 
to, iii. 202. 

Thanet, Earl of, his castle at Skipton, 
i. 279. 

Theatres, common, subject to outrage- 
ous riots, iii. 157. 

Theirre, Madame de, reference to, ii.l28. 


Tlieodulus, his treatise De Contemptu 
Mundi, i. 361. 

Thibaut, King of Navarre, i. 347. 

Thomas, Dr. John, Bishop of Lincoln, 
translated to Salisbury, iii. 105, 114. 

Thomas, Dr.,Master of Christ’s College, 
rumoured to he Bishop of Carlisle, 
iii. 335, 337. 

Thomas, Miss, singer, sung in the 
Installation Ode, iii. 343. 

Thompson, a friend of Gray’s, ii. 63. 

Thomson, the poet, his line description 
of a spirit, iii. 48. 

Thorney, visited hy Gray, iii. 366. 

Tlirale, Mr., the brewer, reference to, 
i. 316. 

Thrale, Mrs., calls Gray a merciless 
critic, iii. 399. 

Tliurcaston, the living of the Rev. Mr. 
Hurd, ii. 326. 

Thurlow’s Papers, ii. 128. 

Tlmrot, hovering ufi' Scotland, iii. 23. 

Thynne, Sir John, employed John of 
Padua at Longleat, i. 307. 

Tickell, Mr. Thomas, his poem on the 
peace of Utrecht, ii. 219. 
his ballad of Colin and Lucy, ii. 219. 

Tolomei, Claudio, Bishop of Corsola, 
i. 342. 

Tophet (an epigram), i. 139. 
editorial note on, i. 139, 

Torrigiano, i. 319. 

Tory Administration, Swift’s History 
of the, in the press, ii. 300. 

Tour of the Lalces, Gilpin’s, i. 279. 

Tour of the western counties, Gray’s, 
iii. 379-381. 

Townsend, Charles, William White- 
head’s verses to, ii. 220. 
accepts office, but not what he as- 
pired to, ii. 292. 

refused post of Secretary of State 
and a peerage, iii. 238. 
reference to Ins death, 282. 

Townsend, General, his relations with 
Wolfe befoi’e Quebec, iii. 25. 
adventure with an Indian boy, iii. 25. 

Tractatns, universi juris, i)ublished by 
SJilettus, ii. 308. 

Traigneau, Professor, ii. 122. 

Translations, i. 143-160. 
editorial note on, i. 144. 

Travelling, difliculty of, between Old 
Park and York, iii. 348. 

Travelling, On the Abuse of, by G. 
We.st, ii. 90. 

Trebia, battle of, Elegiacs suggested by, 

i. 177. 

Trevigi, Girolamo da, his style of draw- 
ing, i. 319. 
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Trevor, Dr. Ri<*.lifird, Bislrop of Bt. 
David's and of Durham, ii. ‘i'll. 

Trevor, Mr. (Uaiubdcn), designs some 
wall-paper, iii. 121, 

Trial of Seotcli Lords, ii. 120. 

Trinity College, Caiuhridgo, Henry 
Vin. its licnefaetor, i. 05. 

Trip to Cavibri(l(](\, nr the. fjratefid FrtW’, 
a comedy by Bmart, ii. 102. 

Trissino, his invention of Blank Deca- 
syllabic verso without Hhyme or 
Italian Heroic Mea.sure, i- 5M:». 

rns^ram»S’/ia'udy,pojmlarityofBterne’.s, 
iii. 2(5. 

much humour in, iii. 53. 

Triumphs of Owen, The, a fragment, 
i. 07. 

editorial note on, i. fiS. 

Trollope, Mr., referred to By Gray, ii. 
117, 118, 121, 123, 188, 101, 104. 

at Dev’reux Court, ii. 150. 

Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, Warhur- 
ton's remark to, ii. 327. 

Tudors, History of the, Hume's, ii. ,800. 

Tully cul Famiiiarcs, Epistles of, by Kev. 
J. Boss, il. 103. 

Turner, Dr. Bhallet, of r(d.(ul)iOU.sc, his 
clo(‘, lining health, iii. 21. 

his death, iii. 180, 

TuriiTiiko Riots at Tjceds, ii. 240. 

Tuthill, Henry, Dr. T. Wharton’s in- 
fluence solicited on his behalf, ii, 
145. 

biographical not<‘., ii. 178. 

elected a Fellow of Bembridco., ii. 188. 

Gray antieipate.s his success as a 
Tutor, ii. 107. 

indebted to Dr. Keene's interest for 
his fellowship, ii. 201. 

votes for Mr. Hpeiieor at rembrokc 
College, ii. 228. 

references to, ii. 188, 101, 197, 230, 
204, 308. 

Twitchcr, Jemmy; or The Camibridtje 
Courtship, l' VM. 

editorial note on, i. 181, 

Two Odes, a satire against Mason and 
Gray, iii. 58. 

Tyro, Cardinal Aiadihishop of, ii. 02. 

Tyrrell, reference to young, iii. 208. 

Ty.son, Mr,, of Beuo’t College, his 
drawing for Tophet, i. 189. 


Ubaluini, XJhaldino, verses by, i. 308. 

Union of poetry, music, and the dance 
with painting and arc.hitcctnre, 
might bestow the sublimest idea- 
sure, iii, 155, 
causes to hinder, iii. 156. 


Union, The, a Scotch collcbtion of 
poems containing Gray’s Elegy, i. 
227. 


UiTy, see IVUrry. 

Utrec'.ht, T. Tickell’s poem on the 
peace of, ii. 219. 


Vaga, Perin did, roforonco to the 
painter, i. 321. 

Valence or Valcntia, Mary de, Countess 
of Pembroke, foundress of I’em- 
broko College, i. 95 ; ii. 2S0. 

Valet; The Lying, farce by Garrick, ii. 
213. 

Valkyriui*, description of the, i. 55. 

Vane, Harry, Impromptu on, i. 140. 
journies to the north, ii. 288. 
reference to, ii. 178. 

Vane, Rev. Mr., the younger, circum- 
stances of his ordination, ii. 281. 
ordain(*d by the Archbishop of York, 
ii. 282. 

Vaiirobais, Madame, lier famous manu- 
facturo of cloth at Abbeville, iii, 
858. 

Vauxhall preferrcid to Ranelagh Gar- 
dens, ii. 125. 

Vavasor, Mr., his residence of Weston, 
i. 280. 

Veil cron, Marquis do Cambis, The 
I^opo's Ijieutenant - General in 
France, ii. 27. 

Vorneuil, Marqse. de, Henri IV.'s pro- 
posal to marry the, ii. 281. 

Verrio, Antonio, his paintings at Chats- 
worth, iii. 185. 

Verse, Table of the measures of, with 
authorities and the order of the 
Rhymes, i. 848. 

VorHic, George, his MSS. purchased by 
Walpole, i. 805. 

his engravings of Chaucer, i. 806. 
known by Burroughs, Master of 
tJaius, i. 807. 

discovers John of I’adua to be the 
architect of Somerset House, i. 
807. 

VcTvert, by Gresset, ii. 184. 

Verxeuay, famous for red wine, i. 239. 

Vicissitude, Ode on the pleasure arising 
from, i. 128. 

editorial note on, i. 123. 

Victoi’y, popular superstition in Lyd- 
gate’s time of decisive, i. 889. 

Vnicncuve, Huou do, quotation from 
the verso of, i. 887. 

ViUeviellc, Marquis do, visits Gray, iii. 
872, 374. 

Villiers, Lord, his interest for Lord 
Nunoham, ii. 809, 311. 
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Vine, The, Mr. Chute’s residence, iii. 
271. 

Virgidemiarium, Bishop Hall’s, Gray’s 
opinion of, ii. 233. 

Virj’’, Comte de, marriage of bis son to 
Miss Speed, iii. 83. 

value of his estate, iii. 83. 

Minister at Turin, iii. 236. 

Viry, Countess de, see Miss Speed. 

Vivares, Landscape painter, visits Mal- 
tham, i. 278. 

Voix dll, Sage et du JPeuple^ reference to, 
ii. 229. 

Voltaire, Crehillon’s Catalina and, ii. 
193. 

Gray’s opinion of, iii. 173, 192. 

gains restitution from the Parlia- 
ment and Court of Prance for the 
family of Galas, iii. 173. 

his Philosophic Dictionary, iii. 187. 

his Lewis XIV., ii. 204. 

History of Crusades believed to be 
by, ii. 229. 

his satire on Eousseau called Guerre 
de Geneve, iii. 271. 

his Foeme sur la Desastre de Lisbon, 
ii. 285. 

“He must have a very good stomach 
that can digest,” iii. 378. 

Wakbipield’s Lif& of Gray, reference to, 
ii. 124. 

Waldegrave, Lord, Gray dines with him 
in Paris, ii. 21. 

marries Miss Maria Walpole — a hand- 
some couple, ii. 396. 

Wales, Frederick Prince of, verses on 
the death of, ii. 119. 

Walker, Dr. Eichard, Fellow and Vice- 
Master of Trinity, his death, note 
on, hi. 188. 

Wall-papers, reference to, iii, 110, 118- 
119, 120-121. 

Walpole, Sir Edward, marriage of his 
natural daughter Maria, ii. 396. 

Walpole, Horace, Earl of Orford, friend 
and schoolfellow of Gray, h. C. 

Inspector -General of Exports and 
Imports, ii. 13. 

resigns and becomes Usher of the 
Exchequer, ii. 13. 

travels with Gray through France, 
ii. 17. 

resolves at wish of Sir Eohert Wal- 
pole to visit Italy, ii. 39. 

his spaniel “Tory” carried off by a 
wolf, ii. 40. 

visits the Court of Turin, ii. 44. 

entertained by Prince Craon at 
Florence, ii. 62. 


Walpole, Horace, entertained by Coun- 
tess Suarez, ii. 63. 

his epistle to Mr. Ashton, ii. 90, 221, 
225. 

cause of Gray’s quarrel with, ii. 124. 
Gray’s reconciliation with, ii. 207. 
Gray visits him at Stoke, ii. 207. 
Gray visits him in Arlington Street, 
ii. 139. 

his disposition towards Gray, ii. 143. 
takes a residence at Windsor, ii. 143. 
paper on Message Cards by, ii. 143. 
Advertisement on Good Breeding, ii. 
143. 

presents the Marquis Einuccini, ii. 
145, 

Gray condoles with him on the loss 
of his cat and encloses the Ode, ii. 
165. 

MS. of the Ode on the death of Wal- 
pole’s cat, i. 10. 
elected a P.R.S., ii- 166. 
sends Gray a copy of Spence’s Foly- 
metis, ii. 172. 

Gray’s Elegy in a clmrchyard sent for 
his criticism, ii. 210. 
requested to ask Dodsley to print 
the Elegy, ii. 210. 

Gray’s Elegy first published by, wdth 
a preface, i. 72 ; ii. 211. 

Gray sends a copy of Mason’s Elfrida, 
ii. 212. 

his fable of The Entail, ii. 214. 

Gray’s advice upon the proposed 
Memoirs, ii. 215. 

Epistle to Mr. Eckardt, the painter, 
ii. 221. 

Gray’s facetious enquiry concerning 
the Memoirs, ii. 226. 
opinion of Gray’s Long Story shown 
by his reply to Mrs. French, ii. 228. 
preserves the fragment of The Char- 
acters of the Chi'ist-Cross-Row, i. 210. 
letter in which Gray introduced 
them, i. 212. 

requested not to preface the Poems 
with Gray’s vignette, ii. 235. 
his opinion of Mr, Stonehewer, ii. 
241. 

his Gothic residence, ii. 253, 
ill of a fever in London, ii. 272. 
asked to obtain the influence of Mr. 
Fraser and Duke of Bedford on be- 
half of Dr. Brown, ii. 289. 
prints Gray's Odes at his Twicken- 
ham Press, ii. 319, 322, 
prints Gray’s Bard for Dodsley, ii. 
320. 

bis opinion of Mason’s Caractams, ii. 
332. 
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Walpole, Horace, prints Tjord Wiit- 
wortli’s Acoomit, of .Russia at Straw- 
berry Hill, ii. 373. 

description of a new bcd-clianibcr at 
Strawberry Hill, iii. 31. 
nearness of bis residence to Ilonns- 
low, iii. ID. 

slight description of bis Kosaic 
window, iii. 17. 

consulted by Gray on tbo JSrsc frag- 
ments, iii. ‘ID, 1‘27, 

bis Anecdotes of Fainting, its engrav- 
ings, iii. 125. 

Gray’s review of The Lives of the 
Painters, i. 304, 

advice upon an editorsbip offered 
him by tbo Court, iii. 120. 
visits Gray at Gainbridgo, iii. 150. 

Ids new gallery all Gotbi(‘-isra, gold 
and crimson, iii. 150. 
purobased in iSuffolk a waggon-load 
of old moveables, iii. 151. 
sends Gray n copy of tbo Castle of 
Otranto, and a pampblet concern- 
ing libels, etc., iii. 101. 
bis career in l^iri.s, 1705, bis bcaltb 
in a deplorable state, iii. 230. 
sends Gray tbo Jlistorio DouUs, iii. 
303. 

Gray’s criticism of it, iii. 304-307, 134. 
Gray doHcribes the London and Glas- 
gow editions of bis Poems, iii. 30S. 
referred to an ancient MS. in Beiiot 
Library, ni. !U 1 . 

criticised by Gutbrio in tbo Critical 
Review, iii. 313, 

bis noted e-opy of Gray’s Six Pocvis 
inserted in the Graiana of I^Ir. Mor- 
ris, iv. 340. 

references to, i. 811 ; iii. 102, 225, 
220, 227, 255. 

Wal])ole, Lord, of Wolterton, reference 
to, ii, 287. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, Karl of Orford, 
bis seat of Houghton Hall, ii. 11. 
directs bis son Horace to go to 
Italy, ii, 39. 

I’arliamentary m(iuiry into bis con- 
duct, ii. 134. 

Walpole, I,ady, death of, ii. 0. 

Wanstead, reference to a bouse of 
Gray’s at, ii. 203. 

Want, tbo mother of inferior Art, i. 
119. 

Warburton, William, Bishop of Glou- 
cester, anecdote of, i. 127. 
bis liefecMons on the Miraculous 
Powers, ii. 128. 
defence of Pope, ii. 131. 
admires Gray’s Odes, ii. 325. 


Warburton, William, bis knowledge of 
Druidical and Celtic belief, ii. 351. 
bis Ne.w Legation, ii, 369. 
bis remarks on the Deans of Glou- 
ce.sterand Bristol, ii. 327. 
bis criticism of Gray’s Odes, ii. 341. 
and Hurd's criticism of Varactaeus 
called that of Prior Park, ii. 393. 
br(!aks his arm in IMor Park, iii. 
145. 

bis sermon to tbo Court against illi- 
terate preferment, iii. 202. 
attacked by Dr. Louth, iii. 224. 
reference to, iii. 117, 129. 

Wardlaw, Lady, her ballad of Ilardi- 
Canute, iii. 45. 

Warton Crag, near Lancaslnr, i. 270. 

Warton, Jos(q>b, reference to bis poem 
of the fCnlhusiast, ii. 121. 
bis Poems, ii. 150. 

receives MB. of Gray’s Amatory Lines 
from Mr. JiCman, i. 337. 

Warton, Thomas, Gray’s esteem of bis 
talents, and upon recincst sends 
him a Design for a History of Eng- 
lish Poetry, iii. 365. 
bis qualilieations as tbo Historian oi 
English Poetry, i. 53. 

Warwick, description of, and its castle, 
ii. 256-257. 

church, Karls of Warwick buried in, 
ii. 257. 

Water-glasses, see Glasses. 

Waterland, Di*. Daniel, reference to, il. 
369. 

bis Scripture Vindicated, ii. 215. 

Water Nymph, Mason’s Ode to a, ii. 
184. 

Watson, Mr., public tutor of Lord 
Hicnard Cavendish, iii. 331. 

Weather record — 

July— 'August, 1759, iii. 13. 
Boptember— November, 1759, iii. 18. 
April--Jnno 3, 1760, iii. 64-55. 
January 1761, iii. 92. 

P’obruary— April, 1763, Hi. 153-1.54. 
January — March, 1766, iii. 368-360. 
November 3— December 14, 1767, iii 
293. 

January— April 1770, iii. 368. 

Weddell, ‘William, of Newby, rcfercnc( 
to, iii. 197. 

with Bov. Norton Nicbolls, iii. 240. 
reference to, iii. 200. 
at York, iii. 284. 

Welsh fragments, i. 129-130. 
editorial note on, i. 129. 
language, remarks on, i. 381. 

Weiuyss, Earl of, bis second son take! 
the name of Cbartoris, i. 275. 
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Wentworth, Lady Harriet (Marquis of 
Kochinghaiu's sister) marries her 
footman, hi. 183. 
embarks for America, iii. 185. 

West, Gilbert, reference to On tie 
Abuse of Travelling, by, ii. PO. 
his contribution to Dodsley’s Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, ii. 180. 
note on, ii. ISO. 

West, Richard (the Favonius of Gray), 
effect of his criticism of Agrippina, 

Sapphic Ode sent to, i. 174. 

Sapphics sent to, i. 176-177. 

Carmen ad C. Favonium Zephyrinuni 
sent to, i. 177. 

fragment of a Latin poem on The 
Gaurus sent to, i. 179-181. 

Farewell to Florence sent to, i. 181. 
biographical notes on, i. 110 ; ii. 1. 
his personal appearance, ii. 45. 
loss of his companionship regretted 
by Gray, ii. 2. 

advised by Gray to learn Italian, ii. 7. 
his Latin Elegy Ad Amicos, ii. 8. 
wi’ites an Elegy in reference to the 
Venus de Medicis of Florence, ii. 55. 
assured of Gray’s unalterable friend- 
ship, ii. 96-97. 

his fragment of the Tragedy of Pan- 
sanias, ii. 103. 

sends Gray some hexameters on a 
cough, ii. 106. 

his translation of Tacitus com- 
mended, ii. 111. 

praise of his Ode on May, ii. 112. 
his death, and its cause, i. 2 ; ii. 113. 
Gray’s Sonnet on his death, i. 110. 
reference to, ii. 167. 
note as to the publication of his 
poems, ii. 171. 

his Monody on tie death of Queen 
Caroline, ii. 180, 222. 

Westminster Abbey, fragment of an 
Act of Parliament relative to ; one 
of the lost pieces by Gray, i. 142. 

Westminster Hall, Gray’s account of 
George III.’s coronation in, iii. 110- 
116. ’ 

Westminster Theatre, reference to, iii. 
270. 

Duke of York, Lady Stanhope, the 
Dolavals, etc., play parts in, iii. 270. 

Weymouth, Tliomas, third Viscount, 
his marriage to Lady Elizabeth 
Bentinck, iii. 395. 

presents living of Frome to Dr. Ross, 
iii. 32. 

offered Spain (Ambassador?), iii. 255. 
reference to, iii. 294. 


Whaley, Dr., reference to, ii. 159. 

Wharton, R., advice as to educating 
his son at Eton, iii. 86-87, 106-107. 
death of, iii. 107. 

Wharton, Thomas, M.D., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, his MSS. of 
Gray, i. xiv. 

Gray's Epitajih on his infant son, i. 120. 
note on, ii. 01. 

Gray dubs him Sir Thomas and 
wishes him a gi-eat career, ii. lis. 
influence solicited on behalf of Tut- 
hill, ii. 145, 185. 

asked his opinion of Thucydides, ii. 
147. 

Gray requests a small loan, and its 
repayment, ii. 150, 176, 177. 
Gray^asks the loan of twenty guineas, 

contemplated marriage of, ii. 157. 
reference to his marriage, ii. 176. 
Gray sends him the Ode on Walpole’s 
cat, ii. 164 ; i. 10. 

interest sought on behalf of C. Smart, 
ii. 179. ’ 

sympathises with Gray on the loss 
of his house in Cornhill, ii. 181-182. 
congratulated on the christening of 
his daughter, ii. 1S5. 

Gray asks his opinion of Stonehewer. 
ii. 187. 

Gray sends him The Alliance of Edu- 
cation and Government, ii. 187. 
asked to obtain the influence of Dr. 
Keene on behalf of Stonehewer, ii. 
198. 


contemplates a 
202-203. 


change of practice, ii. 


Gray sends him a copy of the Elegy, 
ii. 228. 

Gray directs that two copies of his 
Poeww should he sent to, ii. 237. 
birth of a son, ii. 238. 

Gray proposes to visit him at Studley, 

desires to change his residence, ii. 
252-253. 


the Progress of Poesy submitted to 
him, ii. 200 ; i. 2. 

reference to his politics, ii. 259, 26)1. 
requested to pay the fire policies on 
Gray’s property, ii. 203. 

Gray a.sks to be entertained as an 
invalid at Wharton’s house, ii. 273. 
reference to his profession, ii. 274. 
Gray asks him to procure a rope 
ladder to be used in escaping from 
drunken visitors, ii. 276. 
his desire that Mr. Hurd should treat 
Dr. Akeiisidc leniently, ii. 299. 
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■\yhartoTi, Tlionms, toldtliat.Gray‘a Odes 
are not at all popular, ii. 32H. 

Gray nieutions the criticisms on the 
Oden to, ii. a-ii. 

cmigratulated upon recovery of liis 
linnily, ii. 

Gray (iondedes with him on the death 
of Ids son, ii. 301. 
his defection, ii. 305. 
residinj? at Hampstead, ii. 3'r7. 
piirciliases a idcture hidicvaul to he by 
old Li’ranlcjk, ii. 3H4. 

Gray troubles him to accommodate 
som(5 haske.ts of china, ii. 385. 

Gray sends him same with inventory, 
and asks that they may be insured, 

ii. 387-389. 

complimented upon owidnj' a 
“ Pi(dia,” ii. 389. 

once lived in Southampton Row, ii. 
397. 

removes to his paternal estate of 
Old l^ark, ii. 307 ; iii. 17, 31, 49, 13.3. 
keet's r(‘,(jord of temperature for July 
1759, ii. 398, 

Gray unable to purchase old tapestry 
for, iii. 10. 

iuopos(‘.s to havi^ a painted window, 
Gray’s projxisal for same, iii. 17, 
birth of a son, iii, 49. 
lias recovered his heariipj:, iii. 04. 
illness and death of his sister-in-law, 

iii. 83, 131. 

Gray’s advie.c^ on an Eton educa1;ion 
for his nephew, di. 8(5-87, 100-107. 
Gray a<lviHeH him upon coloured 
Klass, iii. 103-103. 

Gray advises him upon Chtthii^ wall- 
paper and its cost, iii. lU), 118-13 1, 
visited by Gray at Old Park, iii. 1.33. 
Gray buys him some rnut-v.hairs, their 
price, iii. 137. 

coulimmient ol'Mrs, Wharton, iii. 138. 
condoleme.nt on tlui death of U. 
Wharton, iii. 107. 

pr(d;ee,tion of his sister EUrick from 
a brutal husband, iii. 1,99-300, 215. 
entertains Gray, Dr. llallifax, and 
Dr. LouUi at Old Park, iii. 208. 
entertains Gray and Dr, Drown, iif. 
274. 

th<‘.y ae,c(tmpany him to Barnard 
OastU'., Rokeby, and Richmond, 
iii. 277. 

contemplates witli Gray a tom* 
throuf^h W('.Htmoreland and Cum- 
berland, iii. 277. 

taken ill with asthma while on a 
visit to the Lakes with Gray, Ids 
return home, iii. 281, 351. 


Wliax'ton, Thomas, desires a drawing- 
master for his daughters, iii. 283. 
Gray sends books requested, also 
family jirescnts, who are mentioned 
by nickname, iii. 291-292. 
what docs he think of Mason’s plans 
for his grounds? iii. 202. 

Gray hopes the asthma has not re- 
turned, iii. 294. 

Gray, consulted in a tythe dispute, 
endeavours to dissuade Wharton 
from pursuing it, iii. 314-317. 

Gray relates the manner of his ap- 
pointment to the Chair of Modern 
History, iii. 321. 

his nephew admitted to Pembroke 
College, iii. 340. 

will visit Mason at York, on horse- 
back, from Old Park, iii. 849. 

Gray hopes he got safe home after his 
troublesome night of asthma, iii. 
350. 

Gray writes the Journal of the Lakes 
for Ids amiiscTrient, id. 350. 
sends Gniy an object of natural his- 
tory, iii. 352. 

illnasH of his daughter, in. 21, 3(58. 
Gray tells him of his journey through 
the western counti(iS, iii. 379-380. 
MH. of Imjirom.jM on Lord Holland’s 
house, 1 . 135. 

Whateley, Thomas, Ids 01)scrvations m 
(i(mlm infj and account of the Wye, 
iii, 380. 

Wheeler, J., has returned from Lisbon, 
iii. 238. 

Whitehead, William, Gray’s opinion of 
las Ode on a Tent, etc., ii. 220. 
Birthday Ode for 1758, ii. 390, 391. 
Ode for the New Year, ii. 394. 

Ma School for Lovei'n, id. 128. 

Gray xdeased with Ids Charge to the 
Toeh, iii. 128. 

Kle.gy agaimt Friendship, iii. 128, 131, 
Gray would rather steal his verse 
than his sentiment, iii. 138. 

Whithepald, Prancis, reference to, ii. 
125, 130, 137, 207. 
biographical note, iii. 205. 

Whitworth, Lord, his Account of Russia, 
printed at Strawberry Hill, ii. 373. 

Wilkes, John, speech by, di. 39. 
his ymrsuit of Ijord Halifax, iii. 39. 
likely to bo eboso for the city of Lon- 
don, iii. 317. 

like to lose his election (in 1771, but 
returned top of the poll), iii. 406. 

Wilkiii.son, Mr., reference to, ti. 177. 
his inlluonce at Pembroke College, 
ii. 228. 
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■Willcinson, Miss, about to marry Mr. 
T. Pitt, iii. 406. 

Wilkinson, Mrs., reference to, iii. 
274. 

William of Sens, built tbe choir of 
Canterbury Cathedral, iii. 316. 
William Shakespeare to Mrs. Anne, a 
poem by Gray, iii. 205-206. 
Williams, Bishop, portrait as lord 
keeper, i. 311, 

Williams, Mr., friend of Gray and Wal- 
pole, iii. 71. 

Williams, Sir Charles Hanbury, has he 
gone to Berlin ? ii. 227. 
death of his daughter Lady Essex, ii. 
401, iii. 3. 

Williams, Sir William Peers, about to 
take part in a secret expedition, 
iii. 68. 

Montagu one of his executors, iii. 
104. 

Gray requested to write his Epitaph, 
iii. 109. 

Gray’s first thoughts for an Epitaph, 
iii. 109. 

Epitaph on, i. 128. 

Walpole’s description of, i. 128. 
Williamson, Mr., friend of Dr. Beattie, 
reference to, iii. 278. 
visits Gray at Cambridge to which he 
walked from Aberdeen, iii. 280. 
Willis's Mitred AhMes, reference to, ii. 
377. 

Willoughby’s Book of Fishes, iii. 291. 
Book of Birds, prices realised for 
copies, iii. 291. 

Wilson, Benjamin, portrait painter, 
Dr. Plumptre and Gray sit to, iii. 
16. 

Wilson, Dr, Christopher, Bishop of 
Bristol, his fortunate acquirement 
of wealth, iii. 75- 

King George III.’s reproof to, iii. 
75. 

biographical note on, iii. 75, 

Wilson, Colonel, his house in Kendal, 

i. 269. 

Wilson, Thomas, Fellow of Pembroke 
College, iii. 384, 

Winstanley, Mr., private tutor to Lord 
Bichard Cavendish, iii. 331. 
Winston, reference to, iii. 152. 

Winter of 1763-4 hot and unseason- 
able, iii. 169. 

Winter of 1771, iii. 391-392. 

Woburn, residence of Duke of Bedford, 

ii. 258. 

Wollaston, Wm., quotation from Ins 
Religion of Nature Delineated, i. 
290. 


Wollaston, Miss, marries Dr. Heber- 
den, iii. 29. 

Wolsey's, Cardinal, villa at Esher, ii. 
253. 

Women, frailties of, the favourite 
theme of conversation, i. 403. 

Wood, Rev. John, curate to Mason, ii. 
309. 

reference to, ii. 395. 

Mason engaged to, iii. 328. 

Wood, Robert, author of Ruins of Pal- 
myra, disappointed at Gray’s pro- 
ductions, ii. 328, 331. 

Duke of Bridgewater’s companion in 
Italy, ii. 328. 

gone to Chatsworth, iii. 124, 

Woodhouse, Tytler, Lord, his Essay on 
Petrarch against the Abb6 de Sade, 
iii. 235. 

Woodvillo [Widville], Elizabeth, wife 
of Edward IV., i. 95. 

Worinius, Claus, his preservation of 
the Anglo-Saxon poem of Ransom 
of Eigil, i. 362. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, his opinion 
that Gothic architecture is the 
Saracen or Moorish, ii. 255. 

rebuilt Warwick church, ii. 257. 

Writing, Gray on good, ii. 199. 

Wroxton, residence of Duke of Guild- 
ford, ii. 258. 

Wyat, Sir J., Gray’s transcript of his 
defence offered to H. Walpole, i. 

i 312. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, his verse, i. 334. 

Wyatt, Rev. William, Fellow of Pem- 
broke, reference to, and note on, 
iii. 353. 

Wye, River, Gray’s account of, iii. 
380. 

Gilpin’s Observations on the river 
submitted to Gray, iii. 380. 


Yaemoijth, Lady, her sou christened 
by Masojff, ii. 854. 

George II.’s bequest to, iii. 71. 

Yonge or Young, Philip, Bishop of 
Bristol, Duke of Newcastle’s re- 
mark to, ii. 371. 

reference^ a caricature of, by 
Mason, Iii. 55. 

translated to Norwich, iii. 105. 

York, Mrs. Charles, death of, and one 
of her children, ii. 401. 

attended by Drs. Heherden and 
Taylor, ii. 401. 

York, Duke of, his popularity, iii. 89- 
90. 

anecdote concerning, iii. 90. 
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York, Duke of, speaks in Opposition 
on tho American question, iii. 270. 
liis private theatricals, iii. 270. 

York Minsiicr, ruin of a Gothic chapel 
in precincts of, Gray’s opinion of 
its hein^^ the chapel of Wt. Sepul- 
chre, iii. 140-141. 

period and stylo of its construction 
and architecture, iii. 145-147. 

Yorkc, .Tame.s, succeeds to the deanery 
of Dr. Greene, iii. 105. 


Yorkshire, Gray’s journey through part 
of, iii. 13;{-124. 
see Lakes, Journal of. 

Young, Professor, author of a satirical 
criticism on the Me[/y, i. 203. 


ZEriivniNUM, Carmen ad C. Favoniuni, 
i. 177-178. 

Zilcttus of Venice, publisher of True- 
ta( us wniversL Juris, ii. 3G8. 


THE END. 


Prmtedly R. & R. Cl.mik, Edmlnrgh. 



